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THE  PRAYER  OF  FAITH  AND  THE 
PRAYER  OF  FORM 

By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  FAITH  AND  THE 
PRAYER  OF  FORM 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  was  in  a  certain  place  praying, 
that  when  he  had  ceased,  his  disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples." — Luke  xi.  i. 

It  is  not  easy  to  face  the  task  of  expounding  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Those  sacred  words  have  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  meaning  for  us  all.  They  are 
bathed  in  holiest  associations  of  home  life,  of  the 
secret  life  of  the  soul,  of  great  and  solemn  experi- 
ences. It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  avoid  inadequacy 
in  the  handling  of  a  subject  at  once  so  familiar  to 
all,  and  so  individual  in  its  appeal.  A  preacher,  to 
do  justice  to  such  a  theme,  must  know  not  only 
the  "whole  mind  of  Christ,"  but  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  Christendom  as  well.  This  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of 
any  one  approaching  a  task  of  so  much  delicacy 
and  scope. 

I. 

First,  then,  a  word  about  Prayer  itself  in  general. 

Prayer — what  is  it  ?     Out  of  the  score  of  definitions 
which  might  be  given,  this  is  perhaps  the  one  that 
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satisfies  the  present  writer  best.  It  is  the  effort  of  the 
soul  after  connnunion  with  God.  We  must  interpret 
this  word  communion  in  the  broadest  sense,  in  order 
that  it  may  cover  the  ground.  It  must  include,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  vaguest  outgoings  of  the  soul 
towards  the  Unseen  in  its  endeavour  to  realise  and 
appropriate  it  as  a  part  of  its  own  life ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  most  definite  requests  for  the  physical 
needs  of  the  moment.  Wherever  and  in  whatsoever 
manner  any  one  consciously  seeks  God,  and  desires 
to  share  in  the  Divine  life,  love,  goodness,  power,  or 
pity,  there  we  have  prayer.  Prayer  and  religion  are 
thus  in  a  sense  synonymous.  But  while  religion 
includes  all  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life  in  every 
aspect,  theoretical  and  practical,  prayer  refers  only 
to  the  conscious  spiritual  reach  of  the  soul  upwards, 
in  the  endeavour  to  possess  the  Divine  as  its  portion 
and  its  joy.  Without  prayer,  no  religion ;  without 
religion,  no  prayer. 

Prayer  is  made  possible  to  man  because,  in  the 
word  of  Emerson,  "as  there  is  no  screen  or  ceiling 
between  our  heads  and  the  infinite  heavens,  so 
there  is  no  bar  or  wall  in  the  soul,  where  man,  the 
effect,  ends,  and  God,  the  cause,  begins.  The  walls  are 
taken  away.  We  lie  open  on  one  side  to  the  deeps 
of  spiritual  nature,  to  the  attributes  of  God."  We 
come  into  contact  with  the  world  of  matter  through 
the  windows  of  the  senses ;  mountains,  seas,  the 
sky,  these  are  altogether  outside  us ;  we  are  here, 
they  are  there ;  and  there  is  this  thin  film  of  sensitive 
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tissue  that  we  call  the  brain  to  connect  them  with  us. 
But  we  are  always  in  contact  with  God  from  within. 
His  life,  which  is  the  fountain  of  ours,  flows  through 
us,  as  the  stream  flows  along  its  channel.  And 
prayer  is  the  endeavour  to  arrest  this  current  as  it 
flows :  to  realise  it,  become  conscious  of  it,  feel  its 
power,  its  joy,  its  rewarding  grace.  That  act  of 
the  soul  by  which  we  come  to  recognise  ourselves 
as  the  recipients  and  the  possessors  of  the  Divine 
life,  and  as  desiring  more  of  it,  in  whatsoever  form 
its  reality  may  come  home  to  us — this  is  prayer. 


n. 

Now,  starting  from  that  point,  we  come  to  this 
important  fact,  that  prayer  is  always  one 
of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
the  prayer  of  form. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  exactly  what  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  in  his  suggestive  book  on  Christian 
Prayer^  means,  by  his  use  of  the  two  terms.  He 
says,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  Prayer :  the  Prayer 
of  Faith  and  the  Prayer  of  Form.  Men  must  either 
pray  in  earnest,  because  they  expect  their  prayer  to 
accomplish  something,  and  ask  God  for  what  they 
want  just  as  they  would  ask  any  one  else — expecting 
to  get  it ;  and  this  kind  of  prayer  I  call  the  Prayer 
of  Faith.  Or  they  must  pray  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety, and  from  a  sense  of  duty — because  prayer  is 
beautiful,   or  because   prayer    is    commended ;    and 
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this  kind  of  prayer  I  call  the  Prayer  of  Form." 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  misuse  of  language. 
What  Freeman  Clarke  here  seems  desirous  of  dis- 
tinguishing is  "  the  prayer  of  reality  "  from  the  "  prayer 
of  formality" — genuine  from  spurious  prayer.  All 
true  prayer  must  so  far  be  a  prayer  of  faith,  that  it  is 
a  real  act  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  must  have  faith 
at  its  root. 

By  the  prayer  of  faith  I  mean  rather  the  impulse 
of  the  soul  to  seek  God  apart  from  any  prescribed 
form,  in  which  it  spontaneously  utters  its  instinctive 
longing  after  God,  and  for  the  benefits  which  it 
seeks  from  Him.  And  by  the  prayer  of  form,  I 
mean  those  particular  moulds  in  which  our  prayers 
tend  habitually  to  run.  Sometimes  these  are  our 
own  forms ;  sometimes  they  are  such  as  have  come 
down  to  us  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  centuries  of 
the  aspiration.  All  prayer  must  have  faith,  as  well 
as  some  form.  Without  faith  to  vitalise  prayer, 
it  is  a  pretence  and  a  hypocrisy;  without  form, 
however  genuine  it  may  be,  it  has  no  definiteness, 
no  outline,  no  concreteness.  Without  faith,  prayer 
can  have  no  force,  no  efficacy ;  without  form,  no 
definiteness. 

The  disciples  here  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  asking 
Jesus  for  help  in  both  kinds  of  prayer.  Coming 
upon  Him  as  he  was  praying  in  "  a  certain  place  " 
(perhaps  where  He  was  accustomed  to  pray  alone, 
or  in  company  with  them)  they  listened  to  Him 
pouring   His   heart   to    the    Father  in    happy  com- 
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munion,  and  in  beautiful  forms  of  supplication,  and 
they  listened  on,  entranced,  till  He  ceased.  They  had 
never  heard  it  after  this  manner  ;  such  prayer  it  had 
never  entered  their  imagination  to  conceive.  Gazing 
awe-struck  at  His  glowing  countenance  —  in  that 
sacred  silence  that  followed  the  "splendour  of  sun- 
rise "  by  which  He  had  been  irradiated — they  burst  out 
involuntarily,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  They  would 
like  to  be  able  to  do  as  He  had  done  ;  to  be  lifted  up 
near  to  God  as  He  was  lifted  up ;  to  be  filled  with 
light  and  joy  and  power  as  He  was  evidently  filled. 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

Before  we  turn  to  His  answer,  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  or  two  about  the  Prayer  of  Faith. 

Men  pray  from  a  sense  of  need.  They  turn  to 
God  because  they  feel  their  dependence  on  Him. 
In  our  best  moments  all  sense  of  self-sufficiency  falls 
away  from  us  ;  we  realise  that  our  life  is  neither  self- 
originated  nor  self-contained.  It  is  a  stream  flowing 
from  a  hidden  spring,  a  beam  shining  from  a  sun  that 
lies  beyond  our  horizon,  a  growth  that  springs  from 
a  root  in  the  •  Unseen.  And  a  sacred  longing  comes 
upon  us  to  realise  more  of  this  secret  source  of  our 
life  ;  to  come  into  conscious  relations  with  Him  who 
created  us  ;  and  to  make  our  wants,  sorrows,  joys, 
struggles,  ambitions,  and  desires  after  betterment 
known  to  Him — or,  at  least,  as  He  must  know  them 
already,  to  confess  them  to  Him  ;  above  all,  to  ask 
Him  for  such  things  as  we  lack,  and  which  He  alone, 
as  Maker    and  Lord  of  the   Universe,  and   as   the 
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Soul's   Lover   and   Friend,   can   give    us.      This    is 
prayer. 

"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord."  It  is  the  deepest  that  is  in  us  that  seeks 
God — "deep  calHng  unto  deep."  Out  of  the  deep 
places  of  life,  of  thought,  of  experience,  of  joy,  of 
sorrow,  of  sin,  do  our  truest  prayers — the  prayers  of 
faith — rise. 

Deep  thought  fosters  the  spirit  of  prayer.  When 
we  brood  on  the  ultimate  facts  of  life,  the  unanswered 
questions,  the  tormenting  problems  of  existence ; 
when  we  look  abroad  on  the  tangled  world  of 
humanity,  with  its  inequalities,  its  cruelties,  its  mis- 
fortunes, its  crimes,  its  tragedies,  its  sin  ;  when  we 
consider  our  own  little  lives,  with  the  insecurity  that 
besets  all  our  possessions  and  treasures,  and  makes  us 
pause  at  the  sharp  edge  of  the  precipice  of  death  and 
the  hollow  vault  of  the  grave  ;  when  the  mystery  of 
life  comes  home  to  us  in  all  its  bearings — the  truest 
impulse  of  the  soul  is  to  pray  :  to  pray  for  light,  for 
guidance,  for  safety,  protection,  and  love.  And  the 
man  who  can  gaze  on  all  these  moving,  disquieting 
facts,  and  never  feel  moved  to  pray,  must  be  shallow- 
brained  or  shallow-headed.  There  can  be  no  deep 
thought  but  must  desire  to  furl  its  sail  sometime  or 
other  in  the  still  harbour  of  prayer. 

Deep  sorrow  fosters  the  spirit  of  prayer.  When 
heavy  blows  fall  on  us  of  misfortune,  or  bereavement, 
and  we  stand  aghast  at  the  havoc  they  have  wrought, 
our  natural  refuge  is  prayer.      How  often  does  the 
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word,  "Deliver  me,  O  Lord,"  recur  in  the  music  of 
the  Psalms,  and  what  a  quivering  response  does  it 
awaken  in  our  hearts  !  In  the  storms  of  experience, 
when  courage,  and  resource,  and  foresight  are  para- 
lysed by  fear  of  the  unknown  forces  that  beset  us, 
we  turn  as  by  an  irresistible  law  to  the  Guardian  and 
the  Guide  of  life,  and  shelter  ourselves  beneath  the 
sword-sweep  of  the  Omnipotent.  "  Deliver  me,  O 
Lord,  for  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust !  " 

"  When,  wounded  sore,  the  stricken  soul 
Lies  bleeding  and  unbound. 
One  only  hand,  a  pierced  hand, 
Can  salve  the  sinner's  wound." 

But  we  are  driven  into  the  sanctuary  of  prayer  by 
deeper  things  than  even  sorrow.  Sin^  like  a  goad, 
drives  us  to  the  same  shelter  and  solace.  From 
immemorial  ages  man  has  had  in  him  the  sense  of 
spiritual  failure,  the  blight  of  a  nameless  disease, 
which  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  throw  off.  And  so, 
when  guilt  and  the  dread  of  heavenly  vengeance  has 
lain  heavy  on  him,  he  has  prayed  :  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness, for  deliverance,  for  renewal  in  the  favour  of 
God.  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  according  to 
Thy  loving-kindness ;  according  to  the  multitude 
of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  all  my  transgressions. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin."  This,  indeed,  is  the  prayer  that 
oftenest  rises  to  our  lips  —  the  prayer  for  for- 
giveness. 

Nevertheless,  there  are   other  times,  other  deeps 
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when  we  call  upon  God  in  prayer.  Joy,  as  well  as 
sorrow ;  delight  in  goodness  and  purity  and  love, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  sin,  send  forth  their  cry. 
When,  after  great  stress  and  agony,  we  see  the 
face  of  a  dear  one  which  had  put  on  the  grey  hue  of 
death,  beginning  to  light  up  with  the  glow  of  return- 
ing health,  so  that  our  hearts  leap  up  within  us — or 
when  we  ourselves  feel  the  pulses  of  life  begin  once 
more  to  quicken  within  us — how  gladly  do  we  fall 
on  our  knees,  how  happily  does  the  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness— which  is  also  a  prayer  of  faith — rise  from 
the  heart.  Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
teeming  meadows  of  life,  and  the  harvest  is  sure, 
and  our  homes  are  filled  with  the  voices  of  happy 
children,  and  all  the  world  is  fair  around  our  path — 
does  not  prayer  naturally  and  gladly  express  itself 
in  praise  ?  Gratitude  must  have  its  voice,  as  well 
as  yearning  and  repentance  and  horror,  in  the  soul 
of  every  true  man.  It  may  be  but  a  "  Thank  God  !  " 
involuntarily  uttered,  after  a  sudden  deliverance  from 
imminent  danger  or  death ;  or  an  oratorio  of  joy, 
sung  from  a  full  heart,  with  all  our  faculties  con- 
cordant and  aglow — the  impulse  is  there,  and  he 
who  stifles  it  is  no  true  man. 

Now,  all  these  are  different  strains  of  the  same 
great  prayer  of  faith,  called  forth  by  our  need,  and 
uttering  themselves  instinctively  without  regard  to 
any  particular  form.  They  are  the  soul's  heart-leaps 
towards  the  Divine,  shaping  themselves  according 
to  the  stress  and  gladness  of  the  moment,  in  the 
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great  moments  of  life,  and  from  the  deep  places  of 
the  mind. 

III. 

But  the  prayer  instinct,  like  every  other  instinct, 
must  not  be  permitted  to  act  unintelligently. 

Man  is  a  reflective  being,  and  in  his  fullest 
and  truest  life  desires  all  his  faculties  and  affinities 
to  act  according  to  the  highest  laws  and 
dictates.  Just  as  thought  has  its  regulative  con- 
ditions in  order  that  it  should  act  effectively,  and 
feeling  demands  a  steady  hand  to  direct  and  control 
it,  and  the  will  must  be  guided  and  guarded — so 
the  impulse  to  pray  must  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  highest  reason  and  law  ;  so  every  one  who  has 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all  must  have  longed  for 
help  in  prayer.  We  must  all  have  felt  an  echo  in 
our  hearts  to  this  request  of  the  disciples,  which  is 
in  itself  a  prayer  :  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

There  are  special  reasons  why  we  need  tuition  in 
the  spirit,  the  methods,  and  the  forms  of  prayer. 
Our  spiritual  faculty  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the 
soul's  powers.  It  has  furthermore  been  warped 
by  sin.  It  deals  with  vast  and  vague  mysteries. 
It  rises  out  of  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  but 
dimly  conscious  of  itself,  and  which  can  least  easily 
formulate  its  needs  in  clear  thought.  If,  indeed, 
our  physical  senses  need  to  be  specially  trained  and 
disciplined   and   schooled   to   their   use,  which   deal 
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with  the  definite  things  of  sense  and  time  and  place, 
how  much  more  does  our  spiritual  sense  need  dis- 
cipline and  schooling  ?  This,  then,  is  the  first  and 
the  most  necessary  of  all  prayers — "  Lord,  teach  us 
to  pray." 

And  we,  like  the  disciples,  go  to  the  good  Master 
to  learn  how  to  pray.  There  is  no  teacher  of  prayer 
like  Jesus,  for  no  one  ever  prayed  as  He  did.  We 
read  these  Gospels,  and  we  find  them  here  and  there 
touched  with  spots  of  loveliest  verdure,  vocal  with 
strains  of  sweetest  music,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
Jesus.  We  come  upon  them  with  a  sense  of  mystery 
(for  why  should  He  pray  ?),  but  also  with  a  sense  of 
gladness  and  relief,  for  prayer  makes  Him  one  with 
us  in  a  sense  that  is  delightful,  proving  that  even  He 
was  not  self-complete,  but  needed  the  fellowship  and 
help  of  His  Father.  We  note  how  He  always  loved  to 
pray,  sometimes  in  utter  solitude,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany "  with  two  or  three,"  sometimes  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  multitude ;  sometimes  in  sudden  ejacula- 
tions, sometimes  in  stately  and  glowing  periods. 
We  note  that  He  always  engaged  in  prayer  just 
before  taking  important  steps  in  His  life;  that 
when  specially  pressed  by  the  stress  and  excitement 
of  hard  work,  He  often  broke  away,  "  as  though  He 
were  too  busy  to  neglect  prayer " ;  that  He  never 
went  into  temptation  without  its  preparation,  and 
never  came  out  victorious  without  its  relief  and 
gladness ;  and  that  He  died  praying.  And  so  we 
naturally   go  to  Him,  the  great  Master  of  Prayer, 
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as  His  disciples  went  to  Him,  and  say,  "  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray."  For,  if  He  cannot  initiate  us  into  this 
happy  and  beautiful  privilege,  who  else  can  do  so  ? 

Now,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  answer  of  Jesus 
to  this  request  on  the  part  of  His  people.  This 
is  the  mould  into  which  our  prayers  should  run  ; 
the  model  to  which  they  should  conform.  And 
the  more  we  study  it,  and  use  it,  and  depend  upon 
it  for  our  guidance  in  prayer,  the  more  wonderful 
it  will  appear  to  us.  It  is  at  once  the  answer  to 
the  questions — In  what  spirit  are  we  to  pray? 
With  what  attitude  are  we  to  approach  God  ? 
What  kind  of  petitions  are  legitimate  and  beneficial 
and  right  for  us  to  make?  Simple,  so  that  a  child 
can  understand  it ;  deep  in  its  grasp  of  unseen 
realities,  so  that  no  plumb-line  of  philosophy  can 
fathom  its  meaning ;  universal  in  its  appeal,  so  that 
rich  and  poor,  cultured  and  simple,  the  sick  and  the 
well,  saint  and  sinner,  can  bow  down  and  take  its 
sweet  and  sacred  words  on  their  lips  together, 
without  reserve  and  without  faltering — such  is  this 
Prayer.  It  has  been  used  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  has  been  spoken  in  secret  and 
in  public  for  nigh  two  thousand  years ;  and  yet 
to-day  it  voices  our  spiritual  needs  as  freshly  and 
adequately  as  though  it  had  been  specially  framed 
for  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century  and  no  other. 
Truly  it  is  the  Pearl  of  Prayers.  Let  us  reverently 
address  ourselves  to  its  study. 

In  the  order  of  its  clauses  the  Lord's  Prayer  easily 
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divides  itself  into  four  divisions  that  correspond  to 
the  corresponding  functions  of  human  prayer.  In 
the  first  clause  (which  is  really  two)  we  have 
Invocation,  which  is  the  natural  opening  of  all  our 
prayers — "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven."  Next 
follows  Aspiration,  in  which  the  soul  opens  out  its 
worshipful  feelings  in  view  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
perfections — "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  :  Thy  kingdom 
come  :  Thy  will  be  done."  We  then  turn  from  the 
contemplation  of  God  as  the  object  of  prayer  to  our- 
selves as  the  subjects  thereof,  and  body  forth  our  long- 
ings and  needs,  physical,  ethical,  providential,  spiritual 
— "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  :  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  :  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  :  Deliver 
us  from  evil."  Here  the  Lord's  Prayer  proper,  as  it 
comes  down  to  us  from  original  sources,  appears  to 
end.  {Cf.  the  two  versions  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
also  the  marginal  note,  A.V.,  in  Matthew.)  But 
from  very  early  times  the  Prayer,  as  used,  has  ended 
in  a  noble  Doxology ;  and  as  this  is  usually  repeated, 
both  in  our  private  and  our  public  uses  of  this  prayer, 
we  will  deal  with  it  as  an  integral  portion,  and  as 
appropriately  rounding  off  the  aspirations  and  peti- 
tions of  which  it  is  composed. 
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THE  KEYNOTE  OF  PRAYER 

"And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father." — 
Luke  xi.  2. 

Every  man  who  believes  in  God  prays.  He  cannot 
help  it.  He  may  tell  you  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  prayer,  yet  he  prays  notwithstanding.  In  a 
certain  sense  he  has  been  praying  all  through  life, 
for  every  thought  of  God  is  a  prayer,  and  in  the 
dark  and  cloudy  day,  in  the  hour  of  pain  and  per- 
plexity, though  he  is  half  an  atheist,  he  appeals  to 
God  if  there  be  a  God  to  help  him.  Fifty  times 
have  we  repeated  those  words  of  Tennyson  : 

"  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats. 
That  nourish  a  bHnd  life  within  the  brain  ; 
If,  knowing  God,  they  hft  not  hands  of  prayer. 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ; 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way, 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Fifty  times  have  we  repeated  them,  and  we  believe 
them.  We  all  pray  by  a  very  necessity  of  our 
nature,  because  we  are  something  more  than  sheep 
and  goats.  But  the  great  question  is  how  we  pray : 
blindly  or  intelligently,  habitually  or  only  in  fitful 
moments,    with    mechanical    forms    or    the    heart's 
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earnest  outpouring,  with  unquestioning  faith  or  a 
groping  which  is  half  despair,  with  the  joy  of  a 
trustful  child  or  the  trembling  of  a  frightened  slave. 
The  modes  of  prayer  are  innumerable,  ranging  from 
the  cry  which  is  half  a  blasphemy,  to  the  sublime 
communion  which  Jesus  had  with  the  Father.  To 
learn  how  to  pray,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
urgent  problems  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  it  is 
well  that  He  who  was  the  great  Master  of  prayer  has 
taught  us  what  He  knew  in  perfection. 

Our  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  to  us  as  the  model  of 
all  prayer.  It  is  a  sort  of  measuring-line  or  touch- 
stone by  which  all  our  religious  thoughts  may  be 
tested  and  proved.  We  are  to  pray,  of  course,  not 
always  in  these  very  words.  That  may  become 
nothing  more  than  vain  repetition.  Pater  nosters 
may  be  as  heathenish  as  strings  of  beads.  But 
we  are  to  pray  in  the  spirit,  temper,  and  manner 
which  these  words  express,  and  this  model  is  good 
for  all  ages  and  stages  of  Christian  development.  A 
child  can  understand  it,  and  it  is  deeper  than  all 
philosophy.  It  is  the  prayer  we  began  with  in  our 
lisping  ignorance,  and  we  repeat  it  to  the  end,  for  it 
expands  in  meaning  as  our  minds  expand.  It  is 
always  larger  than  our  thoughts,  however  our  thoughts 
broaden.  Christ  has  condensed  and  enshrined  for  us 
here  all  that  can  go  up  from  human  hearts  in 
prayer  to  heaven,  when  prayer  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
What  cannot  be  included  or  implied  in  this  had 
better    not    be    prayed.        It    is    presumptuous    or 
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irreverent,  mischievous  or  foolish.  And  now  I 
simply  lead  you  through  the  entrance  door  of  this 
immortal  prayer. 

I. 

It  is  the  gateway  of  the  Temple  which  we 
may  well  call  beautiful. 

"  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."  These  first 
words  are  surely  the  sweetest  and  the  best,  for  they 
give  tone  to  all  that  follows.  They  throw  their 
tender,  gentle,  winsome  light  on  all  that  follows. 
We  are  approaching  the  high  and  lofty  One  with 
fearful  steps,  we  are  in  awe  of  His  almightiness  and 
spotless  purity,  and  these  words  meet  us  and  stop 
our  tremblings.  They  lift  us  up  as  we  kneel,  and 
bring  heaven  down.  It  is  as  if  the  great  distance 
which  separates  from  God  were  annihilated,  and  we 
are  children  with  His  kindly  face  close  to  us.  A 
soothing  hand  is  laid  upon  us,  and  His  forgiving 
kisses  touch  our  lips.  If  we  were  asked  what  it  is 
that  makes  Christian  worship  different  from  every 
other  worship,  we  should  simply  quote  these  words : 
*'  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."  When  our  Saviour 
said  these  words  He  transfigured  religion.  He 
lifted  it  from  a  dimly-lighted  vestibule  into  a  richly- 
illumined  temple.  He  gave  it  a  new  relationship,  a 
new  confidence,  a  new  hope.  Fear  was  no  longer 
the  predominant  element  in  it.  Fear  was  pushed 
into  the  background  by  love.     Men   never   prayed 
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to  God  as  their  Father  until  Christ  gave  them  the 
word.     The  Jewish  prophets  sometimes  called  God 
the  Father  of  the  nation,   but   never  of  the  single 
soul.      Christ   brought   it   home   to   each   one;    the 
heathen  and  Mahomedan  lie  flat  on   their  faces  in 
prayer,  their  eyes  are  in  the  dust,  the  soul  prostrates 
itself  before   an  awful    omnipotence :   the   Christian 
looks  up,  prayer  exalts  him,  the  gentleness  of  God 
makes   him   great.      The    place    of   God's    feet    is 
glorious,  because  it  glorifies   the   child.     *'  When  ye 
pray,   say  Our   Father."     Take   care   that  you  give 
Him  that  name  in  preference  to  every  other.     Jesus 
always  addressed   Him  in  that  way,  never  once  as 
Jehovah,  or  the  Eternal,  or  the  Almighty.    The  name 
we   give   to   Him   shapes   our  habitual   thoughts  of 
Him.     All  our  religious  conceptions  are  coloured  by 
it.     Have  you   ever   read  the   story   of  the   Bronte 
family :   Charlotte   Bronte   and   her   sisters  ?      They 
were    profoundly    religious,   but    they    always    saw 
religion  on  its  hard  side  :  on  the  side  of  its  solem- 
nities, awes,   fears,   and   self-repression.      It   was    a 
religion   with   little  joy,   and   the   main  reason  was 
that   they  invariably   spoke  of  God  and  thought  of 
God   under   His   Old    Testament    names — Jehovah, 
Almighty,   the   great    and    lofty    One — they    rarely 
used  the  word  which  Jesus  had  taught,  "  Our  Father." 
Nothing  can  bring  us  near  to  Him  but  that ;  nothing 
but  that  can  make  worship  a  delight.      Our   Father, 
which  art  in  Heaven :  greater  than  all  our  thoughts, 
wearing  the  starry  worlds  as  jewels  on    His   robes, 
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overwhelming  to  our  feeble  minds  when  we  try  to 
search  His  power,  compelling  our  reverence  when  we 
think  of  Him  rightly  at  all.  And  yet  our  Father : 
the  stars  are  but  His  jewels,  we  are  His  children. 
And  prayer  is  the  language  of  a  child  at  a  father's 
feet — a  child  who  feels  that  love  has  given  him  a 
right  to  ask,  and  knows  that  nothing  will  be  refused 
except  what  it  would  be  perilous  to  grant.  Prayer 
kneels,  but  does  not  prostrate  itself;  it  is  reverent, 
but  never  slavish  ;  it  is  humble,  but  it  never  grovels. 
Christ  has  revealed  to  us  the  splendid  dignity  of  our 
nature.  He  has  raised  us  to  heavenly  places  by  these 
words,  "  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."; 


II. 

The  opening  word  strikes  the  keynote  of  Christian 
prayer  because  it  introduces  the  thought  of 
human  brotherhood,  of  a  sweet  human  partner- 
ship in  the  care  and  love  of  God. 

That  idea  of  human  fellowship,  of  common  rights, 
and  of  a  beautiful  equality  at  the  Father's  feet,  runs 
in  sweet  undertones  through  the  whole  of  the  prayer, 
but  it  is  expressed  most  distinctly  at  the  outset. 
"When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."  My  Father  and 
your  Father — it  levels  us  all  up  together.  It  is  soft 
as  a  sunbeam  is  this  word,  but  it  is  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners  declaring  war  against  all   that 
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has    divided    men ;    coming   down   with   destroying 
might   upon  castes,  prejudices,  prides,  vanities,  and 
Pharisaisms.     "  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."     The 
Fatherhood  of  God,  in  every  thought  and  rendering 
of  it,  means  the   brotherhood  of  men  ;   the  golden 
chain  which  binds  us  to  the  feet  of  God  is  the  same 
chain   which   links   all   human   lives    together    in   a 
fellowship  of  sympathy  and   suffering,  of  hope  and 
joy.     When  Christ  told  us  to  say  Our  Father,  He 
taught  us  also  to  confess,  hands  joined  in  hand,  all 
we  are  brethren.     The  condescension  which  makes 
us  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Almighty  should  teach 
us    sufficient    humility    to    acknowledge    our    close 
kinship   with   the   lowest.      For   really   there   is   no 
great  difference.     Between  God  and  the  purest  saint 
there  is   an   infinitely  greater   moral   distance  than 
between  the  purest  saint  and  the  foulest  sinner ;  and 
the  grace  which  clasps  us  in  its  arms  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness, should  make  us  hold  in  some  measure  of 
pity  or  affection  the  least  worthy  of  our  human  kin. 
This  prayer  is  not  for  you  if  there  are  any  haughty 
and   self-exalting  thoughts   in    your    hearts;    if,  in 
your    fancied     dignity,     wealth,     wisdom,    or     real 
arrogance,    you   are  making    invidious   comparisons 
between  yourselves  and  those   worshipping  around 
you ;  if  there   is   the  least  thought  of  holding  aloof 
and  standing  off  as  if  you  were  superior  clay.    Do  not 
then  presume  to  take  this  prayer  upon  your  lips  unless 
you  wish  to  play  the  hypocrite  before  High  God  and 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus.     This  word  scatters  all  your 
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distinctions  as  if  they  were  only  a  puff  of  smoke, 
and  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  they  are  not  much 
more.  That  man  whom  you  despise  is  your  equal 
when  you  kneel  together.  The  great  and  the  little 
are  on  the  same  level,  and  you  degrade  all  the 
sanctities  when  you  bring  your  petty  prides  and 
envies  into  them.     "  When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father." 


III. 


Our  Lord  reminds  us  here  that  Christian  prayer 
is  not  for  the  single  self^  but  for  others  as 
"well  as  self. 

It  is  not  my  Father,  but  our  Father  :  there  is  always 
a  thought  in  that  petition  of  a  world  larger  than  our 
own.  It  looks  out  of  its  window  into  other  houses  ; 
it  is  touched  with  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  other 
lives.  We  are  not  to  pray  as  if  we  had  a  monopoly 
of  God,  as  if  He  cared  for  us  alone.  The  k)uch  of 
His  great  heart  is  to  make  our  hearts  bigger,  and 
there  is  to  be  room  in  them  for  many  sympathies. 
Of  course  there  are  moments  in  the  Christian  life — 
hours  of  penitence  and  hours  of  agony — when  one's 
praying  thoughts  will  all  be  concentrated  on  his  own 
needs.  We  shall  be  just  wrestling,  as  Jacob  did  for 
himself;  or  beseeching,  as  Paul  beseeched  about  his 
own  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  or  supplicating,  as  the  great 
sufferer  supplicated  about  the  cup  which  He  was 
to  drink.     There  are  times  when  we  are  half-crushed 
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and  overpowered  with  the  burdens,  anxieties,  fears, 
doubts,  and  sins  which  weigh  upon  our  own  hearts, 
and  we  forget  every  thing  and  every  one  else  in  the 
awful  urgency  of  our  own  needs.  Then  our  prayer 
is  reasonably  self-centred :  we  just  fling  ourselves 
down  before  God,  and  say,  Think  of  me,  remember 
me,  save  me — God  be  merciful  to  me,  help  me  to 
bear,  to  suffer,  and  to  do.  These  are  hours  when  we 
want  to  have  God  all  to  ourselves  ;  when  we  can 
hardly  spare  a  thought  for  others,  because  we  are 
like  men  struggling  in  deep  waters,  or  fighting  for 
their  own  lives  :  and  these  prayers  are  always  accept- 
able to  God.  But  in  all  times  which  are  less  urgent 
a  prayer  is  not  Christlike,  it  is  even  touched  with  a 
very  undivine  selfishness,  if  it  is  all  for  one's  self. 
In  every  elevated  prayer  there  will  be  a  thought  of 
communion.  We  shall  ask  nothing  for  ourselves 
which  we  do  not  ask  for  some  others.  A  sympathetic 
imagination  will  stretch  itself  out  towards  many  lives  : 
children,  parents,  friends,  Christian  brethren,  the 
Church,  the  world.  Prayer  sets  our  feet  in  a  large 
room.  We  feel  the  beatings  of  many  hearts  ;  we 
sorrow  with  all  who  sorrow.  Something  strikes  upon 
the  chords  of  self,  which,  trembling,  pass  in  music 
out  of  sight ;  love  broadens  out  towards  every  living 
thing,  and  we  say.  Dear  Lord,  in  pitying  us,  pity 
all ;  in  blessing  us,  bless  all.  Your  prayer  is  most 
divine  when,  like  the  everlasting  arms,  it  encircles  all 
the  lives  you  know  not  and  many  whom  you  know. 
"When  ye  pray,  say  Our  Father." 
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IV. 

I  remind  you,  lastly,  of  the  unspeakable  comfort 
which  the  Word  gives  us  in  our  Christian 
endeavours. 

We  are  praying  to  a  Father — always  a  father.  We 
can  never  forget  that,  as  He  never  forgets  it.  Think 
what  pity  it  suggests,  and  forbearance,  and  patience, 
and  unwearying  helpfulness.  Think  how  it  speaks  to 
you  of  compassion  for  our  failures  and  forgiveness  of 
our  errors ;  what  knowledge  of  our  weakness,  and 
tenderness  in  dealing  with  it.  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  Christian  ideal  would  frighten  us  all  out  of 
the  Christian  service  if  it  were  not  for  this.  I  call  to 
mind  the  Lord's  words  in  that  sweet  and  awful 
Serm.on  on  the  Mount,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mand would  be  intolerable  if  it  were  not  lowered  to 
our  level  and  smoothed  down  by  the  one  lovely 
word  in  it,  your  Father.  "  Be  ye  perfect " — that  is 
terrible.  It  is  a  height  as  high  as  heaven — frowning, 
forbidding,  impossible,  like  some  precipitous  cliff:  we 
should  fall  down  trembling  and  desperate  at  the  foot 
of  it,  were  it  not  for  this.  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his 
children."  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  If  we  had 
to  do  with  a  judge  or  sovereign,  and  not  with  a 
Father,  every  step  of  our  walk  would  bring  a  falter- 
ing, a  fear,  and  a  downcast,  weary  look.     We  fail  so 
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often,  we  stumble  so  easily,  we  forget  so  soon.  O,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  word  Our  Father,  we  should 
never  have  any  other  cry  upon  our  lips  than  those  of 
Paul,  "  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am ! "  "  Who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things  ? " 

But  He  knows  our  temptations  and  all  that  is 
against  us.  He  bears  with  our  slow  advances ;  He 
lifts  us  up  gently  when  we  fall ;  He  loves  us  when 
our  hearts  are  cold  ;  He  is  faithful  to  us  when  we  are 
infidels  to  Him  ;  He  is  more  patient  with  us  than  we 
are  with  ourselves.  It  is  enough  if  we  are  each  day 
trying  to  do  His  will,  and  if  each  day  we  go  to  Him, 
laying  our  sins  at  His  feet  with  true  repentance  and 
longing  for  better  things.  All  the  joy  of  endeavour, 
all  the  hope  that  cheers  it,  and  all  the  blessedness  of 
worship  come  from  this,  "  When  ye  pray,  say  Our 
Father." 
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THE    INVOCATION 

"  Our  Father."— Luke  xi.  2. 

"After  this  manner" — so  runs  the  phrase  in  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  ;  "  when  ye  pray,  say  " — so 
here.  This  is  the  ideal  method  of  prayer ;  here  is 
the  model  form  of  prayer.  It  suggests  to  us  the 
spirit,  the  order,  and  the  kind  of  words  that  are 
most  fitting  for  the  due  expression  of  our  desires 
before  God. 

Speaking  generally  of  this  prayer,  we  are  struck 
by  its  brevity,  its  directness,  its  simplicity  of  thought 
and  diction.  It  is  briefs  and  therefore  within  the 
compass  of  the  poorest  memory,  of  the  heart  most 
burdened,  of  the  mind  least  capable  of  elaborate 
thought.  It  {^direct ;  here  are  no  vague  abstractions 
or  involutions ;  the  petitions  are  unmistakably  plain, 
concrete,  and  definite.  It  is  simple  ;  it  uses  the  words 
of  every  day,  and  is  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
home,  and  so  all  can  join  in  it  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  intelligence,  nationality,  or  civilisation.  It 
is  a  broadly  human,  universal  prayer,  as  ample  as 
the  race,  and  yet  as  individual  as  each  member  of 
the  race  could  possibly  desire  for  his  own  private  use. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  groups  itself  into  two,  or  if  we  include  the 
Doxology  with  which  we  usually  conclude  it,  into 
three  parts.  First,  we  have  invocation  ;  secondly, 
petition ;  thirdly,  thanksgiving  or  praise.  In  every 
comprehensive  prayer  we  must  have  these  three 
elements ;  otherwise  we  shall  not  fully  satisfy  the 
aspirations,  the  needs,  and  the  emotional  outpourings 
of  the  soul  before  God. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  ascription,  or  invocatory 
portion  of  this  prayer  of  our  Lord.  The  first  four 
lines  are  like  a  beautifully  modelled  porch  leading 
into  a  stately  temple.  Our  minds  are  at  once  put 
into  the  prayerful  attitude,  and  the  right  spirit 
awakened  in  us  by  the  opening  clauses.  The  very 
first  words  are  an  answer  to  the  three  greatest 
questions  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind — What 
is  God  to  us  ?  What  are  we  to  God  ?  And  what 
are  we  to  one  another  ?  Let  us  consider  the  phrase 
"  Our  Father  "  in  these  three  relations. 

L 

First,  then,  what  is  God,  the  object  of  all  prayer, 
to  us,  vrho  approach  Him  in  prayer?  He  is 
"Our  Father." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  compressed  into  this  pregnant 
phrase.     His  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Fatherhood. 

A  vigorous  attempt   is    being   made    in    various 
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directions  just  now  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  old  Jewish  religion,  and  little  even  in  the 
Christian  religion,  which  in  a  sense  grew  out  of  it, 
that  is  really  original.  In  the  general  upturning 
and  deciphering  of  the  buried  monuments  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  East — in  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries — we  are  told  that  the 
true  originals  are  to  be  found  of  the  ideas  and 
customs  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  And 
in  the  books  of  many  heathen  writers  and  philosophers 
we  are  told  we  can  find  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic ideas  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  Even  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  a  doctrine  which,  with  the  universal 
assent  of  Christian  writers,  is  traced  in  its  fulness 
to  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  found  in  earlier  religions. 
In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  it  to  Him  ? 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  least  disquieting 
in  these  so-called  discoveries — the  tracing  back  of 
some  of  the  contents  of  our  faith  into  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  human  thought  and  history.  So  far  as  the 
Old  Testament  customs — not  excepting  even  the  ten 
commandments — are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  partly,  at  least,  a  remodelling  of  the 
religious  customs  of  the  nations  out  of  which  they 
sprang,  pr  with  which  they  came  into  contact  in  the 
earlier  and  formative  period  of  their  history.  The 
problem  that  has  really  to  be  solved,  is  not  where  the 
Hebrew  law-givers  got  their  materials  from,  but 
where  did  they  get  their  Spirit,  their  large  humanity, 
their  firm    grasp   of  the  righteousness  and  holiness 
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and  love  of  God  ?  That  was  their  true  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  revelation  ;  the  rest  has  long  ceased 
to  have  any  special  religious  significance  for  us. 

And  as  regards  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  are  scattered  hints  and  previsions 
of  this  great  truth,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  in  many  of  the  great  heathen  writers.  St  Paul, 
in  his  address  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  book  of  Acts 
(xvii.  22-31),  freely  concedes,  even  makes  a  strong 
argument  of  the  fact,  that  a  certain  Greek  poet  had 
said,  "  For  we  also  are  His  offspring."  In  Plato, 
in  Buddhist  literature,  and  no  doubt  in  still  earlier 
religious  writings,  there  are  passages  that  suggest  the 
same  great  truth.  Probably  the  first  religious  con- 
ception that  men  had  of  God  was  some  dim  realisa- 
tion of  the  sense  of  His  fatherly  relation  to  them. 
Max  Miiller  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  learning 
and  enthusiasm  in  showing  how  the  Divine  name  in 
the  ancient  Eastern  religions  had  this  idea  at  its 
root ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  he 
was  right. 

But  when  everything  is  said  and  done,  what  does  it 
all  amount  to  ?  The  question  remains — not  where 
and  when  the  idea  first  arose  of  the  Fatherhood — 
but  who  made  it  believable  ?  who  filled  it  with  its  full 
and  living  content  ?  who  turned  it  from  a  vague  and 
occasional  inspiration  into  a  warm  and  vital  posses- 
sion of  the  soul  ? 

"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me," 
said  Christ ;    and  what  He  said    is  eternally  true. 
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The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  came  only 
through  the  Son.  The  gospel  of  suffering  love  carried 
home  the  blessed  conviction  that  God  is  not  merely  the 
author  and  sustainer  of  our  being,  but  the  Father,  of 
infinite  majesty,  of  boundless  affection,  of  unending 
pity  and  grace.  The  thought  of  such  a  God  had  crossed 
the  minds  of  good  men  of  old.  "  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him  " — there  is  a  gleam  of  it  there.  "  Doubtless  Thou 
art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us 
and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not ;  Thou,  O  Lord,  art 
our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  from  everlasting  is  Thy 
name  " — that  is  another.  But  one  sunbeam  does  not 
make  a  noonday ;  and  these  bright  and  authentic 
gleams  of  the  blessed  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  would 
never  have  worked  into  the  fibre  and  tissue  of  our 
conception  of  God,  were  it  not  for  the  full,  warm 
flood  of  light  that  poured  through  the  revealing 
person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  is  as  different  from  everything 
that  had  gone  before  as  the  noon  is  from  starlight, 
as  summer  is  from  the  first  faint  glow  of  spring. 

"  Father  "  is  the  one  and  only  name  in  which  Jesus 
describes  or  addresses  God.  There  is  a  noble  and 
unfailing  music  in  every  mention  of  that  name  on 
His  lips.  "Your  Heavenly  Father,"  "Your  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven,"  "  My  Father  and  your  Father," 
"  1  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth," 
"  Holy  Father  " — these  are  more  than  a  name  :  they 
are  the  reality,  the  perfect  and  holy  fact  which  ex- 
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plains  everything,  and  gives  its  meaning  to  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  this  conception, 
unfolded  in  all  its  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
power  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Providence, 
and  prayer,  and  redemption,  that  constitutes  His 
Gospel.  He  gave  Himself  to  its  elucidation  as  His 
master-thought  and  purpose;  and  His  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  is  but  His  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  writ 
large  and  translated  into  detail.  God  is  our  Father  ; 
He  made  us,  He  loves  us,  He  would  redeem  us  ;  and 
in  His  Son  Jesus  He  proves  this  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
manner  that  has  planted  that  great  truth  in  the  very 
subsoil  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  world. 

Now  this  implies  three  things  in  our  attitude  in 
approaching  God.  First,  reverence.  The  careless 
foot,  the  blatant  voice,  the  head  unbowed  in  lowli- 
ness, are  unseemly  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father.  There  is  no  more  painful  exhibition  in 
children  than  a  lack  of  respect  in  the  way  they 
address  their  parents  ;  we  at  once  infer  that  there 
is  something  wrong  when  this  is  so.  Dante  had 
a  terrible  punishment  in  Purgatory  for  those  who 
were  prideful  in  their  attitude  towards  God.  He 
saw  them  coming  to  him,  a  great  multitude,  crawling 
beneath  the  burden  of  superincumbent  rocks,  look- 
ing, he  tells  us,  like  the  figures  sometimes  carved 
beneath  Gothic  columns,  as  though  bearing  their 
weight,  their  knees  touching  their  breasts ;  and  it 
was  part  of  their  chastisement  that  they  should  keep 
on  chanting  a  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
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way  of  medicine — true  humility  of  soul.  Farrar 
finely  says  regarding  this  :  "  The  sin  of  Dante 
himself  was  pride,  and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  he  had 
found,  as  we  may  find,  the  antidote  against  it." 

The  second  sentiment  induced  by  these  opening 
words  of  the  Prayer  is  confidence.  We  are  told  in 
effect  that  we  may  approach  God,  not  with  abject 
fear,  but  as  our  little  ones  do  when  they  come  to  us 
for  their  little  wants  :  sure  of  our  disposition  to  help, 
even  if  we  do  not  accede  to  their  wishes.  This  is 
but  another  way  of  expressing  the  thought  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  says : 
"  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is, 
and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him "  (xi.  6).  In  all  true  prayer  there  must 
be  this  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence — otherwise 
it  is  a  formality,  if  not  a  mockery,  and  an  insult. 

And  the  third  quality  suggested  by  the  word 
"  Our  Father  "  is  obedience.  The  fatherly  relation  has 
always  carried  this  at  its  heart.  For  it  is  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  parent  to  direct  and  control  as  well 
as  provide  for  his  children ;  he  has  a  rightful 
authority  over  his  household  for  its  good.  When  we 
approach  God  as  Father,  we  imply  that  we  accept 
His  divine  control  and  governance  of  our  lives.  We 
acknowledge  that  there  is  One  who  is  wiser,  greater, 
and  nobler  than  ourselves  ;  and  in  the  act  of  approach- 
ing Him  we  acknowledge  His  right  to  our  obedience 
as  well  as  devotion. 
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II. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  question — What 
are  we  to  God? — which  is  answered  in  the 
first  clause  of  this  prayer. 

If  God  is  our  Father,  then  are  we  not  simply 
His  "  offspring,"  as  the  Greek  poet  quoted  by  St  Paul 
said,  but  His  sons  and  daughters. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  this  idea  that  it  would 
seem  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  there 
is  this  question  which  is  not  so  clear  in  our  minds : 
In  what  sense  can  we  call  ourselves  children  of  God  ? 

Are  all  men,  in  any  true  sense,  His  children? 
Does  the  fatherly  relation  govern  His  dealings 
towards  the  whole  race? 

In  one  meaning  of  the  term,  yes ;  in  another,  no. 
For,  while  God  is  equally  the  Father  of  all  men, 
they  are  not  equally  His  children.  We  are  all  the 
*'  offspring  "  of  God  ;  He  made  us  ;  He  put  His  nature 
into  us ;  we  have  a  spark  of  His  divine  and  eternal 
life.  What  makes  men  His  children  in  this  sense 
is  the  possession  of  moral  freedom.  The  capacity  to 
recognise  right  and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  choose 
between  them — this  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  our 
race  as  natural  children  of  the  Most  High.  Without 
this  we  are  as  the  beasts  that  perish — the  mere 
creation  of  God ;  in  virtue  of  it  we  are  His  children, 
having  His  nature.  In  this  sense  all  men,  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  are  His  children  ;  they  have  the 
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moral  likeness  that  constitutes  membership  in  His 
family.  Whether  a  man  is  bad  or  good,  holy  or 
sinful,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  free  moral  being,  able  to 
say  "  yes  "  to  the  solicitations  of  Divine  truth  and 
love,  and  able  to  say  "  no "  to  them,  he  is  a  child 
of  God. 

But  this  does  not  constitute  the  full  possibility  of 
sonship ;  it  is  not  the  sonship  of  the  New  Testament 
or  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Gospel,  indeed,  to  transform  this  actual  moral  relation 
into  a  spiritual  one.  We  see  the  process  in  dramatic 
form  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Twice 
he  utters  the  word  "  Father."  When  he  said,  "  Father, 
give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me,"  he 
was  asserting  his  natural  sonship,  his  moral  freedom, 
for  that  is  the  heritage  which  every  one  has  in  virtue 
of  his  humanity.  That  is,  we  are  able  to  turn  away 
from  God,  to  rebel  against  His  authority,  to  squander 
in  riotous  living  the  gifts  with  which  He  has  endowed 
us,  in  virtue  of  the  very  fact  that  we  are  free ;  i.e.^ 
that  we  are  His  children.  But  when,  after  his  tragic 
fall,  his  sorrowful  and  pathetic  failure  in  life,  the 
Prodigal's  heart  was  turned  homewards  in  repentance, 
and  he  cried,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son,"  he  had  already  awakened  to  a  new  ideal  of 
sonship ;  he  was  his  father's  son  twice  over,  first  by 
nature  and  then  by  affection.  This  is  the  sonship 
of  the  Gospel,  the  sonship  of  Christ.  In  this  sense  it 
is  said,  "  But  unto  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
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gave  He  power  {i.e.  the  right,  the  privilege)  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name,"which  are  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
In  this  sense  Jesus  is  the  first-born  of  the  Sons 
of  God,  because  He  first  realised  the  perfect  spirit 
of  Sonship,  and  lived  in  the  perpetual  fellowship  and 
love  of  the  Father.  But  He  is  the  first-born  of 
a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
received  ''the  adoption  of  sons,"  even  the  spirit  of 
filial  obedience  and  loving  ser  /ice.  This  thought  of 
the  special  sonship  of  believers,  with  its  enlarged  life, 
its  loftier  freedom,  its  multiplied  power  for  good,  its 
inner  grace  and  gladness,  fills  the  New  Testament  as 
with  the  light  of  a  great  discovery.  And  as  the 
Fatherhood  in  its  richer  meanings  was  the  discovery 
and  the  gift  of  Christ,  so  is  this  richer  Sonship  His 
discovery  and  His  gift.  "  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  are 
called  Sons  of  God — and  we  are  !  " 


III. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
this  invocation — **Our  Father."  It  not  only 
tells  us  what  God  is  to  us,  and  what  we  are  to 
God,  but  w^hat  we  are  to  one  another.  "  Our 
Father,"  we  say,  and  in  so  saying,  we  imply 
universal  human  brotherhood. 

It  is  significant  that  we  are  not  taught  to  pray 
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^^  My  Father."  In  our  approach  to  God,  however 
private  that  may  be,  we  are  not  permitted  to  think 
only  of  ourselves.  Jesus  alone  had  a  right,  in  virtue 
of  His  unique  relationship  to  God,  to  say,  "  My 
Father."  There  was  between  them  a  kinship  and 
communion  quite  unique,  altogether  different  from 
what  is  possible  to  us,  which  we  find  reflected  in  His 
prayers  more  clearly  than  in  anything  else.  And 
though  we  must  often  come  to  God  as  individuals, 
with  distinct  and  peculiar  wants,  which  we  do  not 
share  with  others,  we  are  not  allowed  by  this  prayer 
to  come  to  Him  in  an  isolated  and  selfish  spirit. 
In  a  sense  this  word  "  our "  carries  the  whole  race 
to  God  in  every  prayer,  just  as  each  wavelet  lapping 
on  the  beach  carries  with  it  the  whole  ocean.  We 
approach  the  Father  as  members  of  His  great  erring, 
sinful,  struggling  family,  and  as  each  of  us  kneels 
at  the  footstool  of  grace,  behind  us  and  around  us 
is  the  dim  multitude  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
bound  in  natural  kinship,  and  who  are  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  whom  we  must  never  forget  in  our 
prayerful  approaches  to  the  Great  Father  of  us  all. 

This  is  a  splendid  lesson  in  two  great  truths — 
the  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  the  duty  of 
true  human  sympathy  which  follows  from  that  as  its 
corollary. 

I.   The  solidarity  of  mankind. 

Nothing  should  ever  eclipse  the  great  ultimate 
truth  of  our  spiritual  individuality.  We  come  before 
God  singly,  with  a  separate  inalienable  responsibility 
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to  Him,  as  real  as  though  we  were  the  only  beings 
alive.  But  that  primary  fact  hides  from  us  this 
other  fact — that  we  are  bound  to  one  another  by 
innumerable  ties  of  responsibility.  Every  human 
being  is  related  to  every  other.  We  may  not  know 
each  other,  may  never  meet  each  other,  and  yet  for 
weal  or  woe  we  are  mutually  dependent  in  a  thousand 
subtle  ways.  Especially  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
travel,  commerce,  and  international  relationships,  is 
this  so.  The  civilised  man  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
savage  races.  They  beat  like  a  restless  sea  on  the 
shores  of  his  larger,  and  fuller,  and  more  stable  life ; 
and  he  comes  into  touch  with  them  in  all  kinds  of 
far-about  but  real  contact.  All  this  means  that  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  asserting  itself,  and  making 
itself  felt  behind  every  barrier.  And  when  we  say 
^^  Our  Father"  we  affirm  this,  and  affirm  it  in  the 
highest  sense,  as  a  spiritual  fact.  It  is  this  makes 
the  moving  solemnity,  and  the  difficulty  of  this 
prayer.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  has  well  said 
that  "  much  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  prayer 
lies  in  the  first  word  of  it.  How  can  we  look  round 
on  the  people  whom  we  habitually  feel  to  be  separ- 
ated from  us  by  almost  impassable  barriers  .... 
and  then  teach  ourselves  to  think  that  in  the  very 
highest  exercise  of  our  lives  they  are  associated 
with  us ;  that  when  we  pray  we  are  praying  for 
them  and  with  them,  that  we  cannot  speak  for  our- 
selves without  speaking  for  them ;  that  if  we  do  not 
carry  their  sins  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  do 
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not  carry  our  own ;  that  all  the  good  we  hope  to 
obtain  there  belongs  to  them  just  as  much  as  to  us. 
Yet  all  this  is  included  in  the  word  *  our ' :  till  we  have 
learned  so  much  we  are  but  spelling  it,  we  have  not 
learned  to  pronounce  it."  We  see  here  the  dignity  of 
this  prayer.  And  we  see  the  difficulty  of  it,  making 
it,  in  the  words  of  the  same  great  thinker,  "  easy  to 
commit  to  memory,  but  very  hard  to  learn  by  heart." 

2.  For  if  we  are  thus  bound  together  in  ties  of 
solidarity  with  our  fellowtnen^  something  more  is 
incumbent  on  us.  We  are  called  upon  to  sympathise 
with  them. 

This  prayer  excludes  all  selfishness  ot  spirit,  all 
narrowness  of  feeling  in  prayer.  We  cannot  humbly 
say  "  Our  Father,"  without  being  touched  with  the 
feelings  and  the  infirmities  of  the  whole  human  race, 
whom  we  carry  with  us  to  the  footstool  of  grace 
every  time  we  utter  these  words.  It  is  thus  a  prayer 
of  intercession,  in  virtue  of  its  very  title.  And  we 
cannot  have  true  sympathy  with  others  in  the  hour 
of  prayer,  without  having  a  practical  sympathy  with 
them  afterwards.  All  the  ministries  of  Christian 
service — for  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  poor,  the 
friendless,  the  sinful,  the  lost — blossom  out  of  the 
thought  that  lies  behind  this  little  word  "  our."  He 
who  prays  this  prayer  worthily  will  live  a  life  of 
generous  thought  and  unfailing  sympathy  with  all 
his  kind. 

What  a  revelation  of  duty  as  well  as  truth  thus 
lies  behind  the  words  Our  Father! 
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"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." — Matthew  vi.  9. 

The  word  "  heaven  "  is  used  in  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  the 
chief  are  these  :  "  (i)  The  dwelling-place  of  God  ;  (2) 
the  abode  from  which  Jesus  Christ  came,  and  to 
which  He  has  returned  ;  and  (3)  the  destination  of  the 
perfected  saints."  In  this  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
we  are  in  the  region  of  the  first  use  of  the  term. 

Now,  as  we  are  trying  in  these  sermons  to  realise 
the  full  significance  for  us  of  this,  the  model  prayer, 
we  must  give  our  attention  specially  to  this  expres- 
sion, "  which  art  in  Heaven^  For,  in  the  first  place, 
I  think  I  may  say  quite  confidently  that  there  is  no 
term  in  it  whose  meaning  is  taken  for  granted  so  en- 
tirely, and  about  which  there  is  so  much  vague  think- 
ing. I  have  read  carefully  quite  a  number  of  volumes 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there 
any  attempt  made  at  careful  exposition  ot  this  part 
of  it.  It  is  slurred  over  by  most  as  a  kind  of  com- 
plete title  of  the  Fatherhood,  with  no  special  signifi- 
cance of  its  own. 

This   is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because,  in  the 
45 
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second  place,  we  have  in  this  term  "  which  art  in 
Heaven,"  one  of  the  key  words  of  the  prayer.  This 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  sequence  of  the  ideas,  but 
by  the  very  structure  of  the  four  clauses  that  make 
up  the  invocation.  Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton,  in  his  de- 
lightful book  on  the  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  gives 
this  invocation  as  a  beautiful  example  of  what  is  called 
the  *'  envelope  figure  "  in  Hebrew  poetry.  By  this  he 
means  a  stanza  in  which  "  a  series  of  parallel  lines 
running  to  any  length  are  enclosed  between  an 
identical  (or  equivalent)  opening  and  close."  * 

"  It  would  seem,"  he  says,  "  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  fail 
to  bring  out  the  full  thought  that  underlies  it.  This 
prayer  is  almost  always  rendered  as  a  succession  of 
clauses,  which  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be 

Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 

done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

But  the  true  significance  of  these  words  is  only  seen 

when  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  an  envelope 

figure  : — 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done 
In  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
In  the  'authorised  version   the  words  *  In  Earth  as 
in  Heaven '  are  only  attached  to  the  petition,  '  Thy 

*  P.  53. 
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will  be  done.'  But  it  belongs  to  the  envelope  struc- 
ture that  all  the  parallel  clauses  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  common  opening  and  close.  The  meaning 
thus  becomes  : 

Hallowed  be  Thy   name   in    Earth  as  it  is   in 
Heaven. 

Thy  kingdom  come  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven. 
It  is  something  more  than  literary  beauty  that  is 
gained  by  the  change."  *  That  "  something  more  " 
lies  in  this,  that  the  word  and  the  idea  of  Heaven  is 
seen  to  be  regulative  of  the  whole  prayer.  Until, 
therefore,  we  have  ascertained  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  "  Which  art  in  Heaven,"  we  shall  fail  to  realise 
the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  the  prayer  as  a 
whole. 

I. 

In  approaching  the  question — in  what  sense  we 
are  to  understand  the  w^ord  Heaven  as  used 
by  our  Lord — we  are  met  with  the  fact  that 
He  is  employing  a  term  already  in  common 
use. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  He  does  so  in 

the  same  sense.     It  was  His  custom  to  put  a  new 

and  loftier  meaning  into  the  familiar  religious  terms 

of  the  day,  and  so  to  graft  His  own  revelation  on  to 

*  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  pp.  69-70. 
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the  old  stock  of  the  past,  giving  it  new  life  and 
vitality,  and  carrying  it  to  a  fairer  and  sweeter 
fruitage  of  truth. 

If  we  turn,  then,  to  the  Old  Testament — the  mine 
out  of  which  the  people  whom  Jesus  addressed 
quarried  their  chief  spiritual  ideas — we  find  that  the 
word  Heaven,  like  every  other  commonly  used  term, 
passed  through  a  series  of  expanding  meanings. 
It  is  used  first,  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  of  the 
sky — that  other  half  of  the  system  of  things  of 
which  the  earth  is  the  first  half,  the  "heavens  and 
the  earth"  meaning  the  universe.  The  sky  was 
believed  to  be  a  strong  cover  or  vault,  in  which  the 
stars  were  studded,  and  which  divided  the  upper 
waters  (the  source  of  rain)  from  the  lower  waters 
(the  source  of  rivers  and  seas)  which  were  in  the 
earth.  Now  in  this  expanse  of  heaven  God  was 
conceived  as  dwelling,  and  with  it  were  associated 
the  ideas  of  elevation,  majesty,  glory,  power,  holiness, 
and  unchangeableness ;  it  is  God's  temple.  His 
palace.  His  throne.  From  this  lofty  dwelling  He 
looks  down  on  the  world  and  on  the  ways  of  men, 
and  from  thence  He  visits  them  at  times,  in  love  or 
in  judgment.  But  later  on  in  the  Bible,  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  omnipresence  begins  to  dawn,  and 
actually  overwhelms  the  idea  of  His  separateness, 
and  in  the  beautiful  prayer  of  Solomon,  we  find  a 
great  advance  on  the  older  Deistic  notion  of  Jehovah. 
"But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon 
the   earth  ?      Behold   heavens    and    the    heaven    of 
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heavens  cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much  less  this 
house  that  I  have  builded ! "  (i  Kings  viii.  27). 
But  even  when  this  idea  that  God  is  everywhere, 
had  been  firmly  grasped  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
prophets,  they  clung  to  the  thought  that  His  true 
place  of  abode  is  the  sky.  Isaiah  says  :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  my  footstool"  (Ixvi.  i).  In  some  special  sense 
He  is  there,  as  He  is  not  here.  And  so  we  gradually 
come  into  sight  of  the  conception  of  Heaven  which 
we  find  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  where  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  thought  of  in  relation  to  place,  but  as  a  spiritual 
and  ideal  order.  Into  the  old  mould  He  poured  a 
perfectly  fresh  and  beautiful  content.  Or  we  may  say 
that  He  made  the  world  "  Heaven  "  a  window  through 
which  we  look  upon  all  things  fair  and  beautiful. 

II. 

In  saying  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven"  Jesus 
teaches  us,  first,  that  there  is  an  ideal  Order, 
as  "we  may  term  it,  -which  we  may  conceive 
of  as  set  over  against  the  actual  order  as  vre 
know  it. 

That  is  to  say,  this  world  of  fragments,  and  failures, 
and  evil,  in  which  we  spend!  our  earthly  lives,  is  not 
the  only  world  that  exists.  Behind  the  veil  of 
sense,  there  is  a  kingdom  in  which  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
hints  and   suggestions,  but  full-orbed.      There  the 
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glory  of  God  is,  as  it  were,  seen  face  to  face  ;  it  is 
the   "glory"   which   Jesus   says   he   had   "with   the 
Father  before  the  world   was."     There    His   will   is 
done  not  by  the  few,  as  on  earth,  but  by   all ;  not 
occasionally,  but  always  and  without  demur,  by  the 
holy  angels  that  do  His  bidding,  and  by  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  who  have  found  in  Heaven 
their    everlasting    refuge    and    home.       From    this 
Heaven  Jesus  came.     ("  No  man  hath  ascended  into 
Heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  Heaven" — John  xiii.  13), 
and    to   it    He    returned   (John    xiv.    2).      In    this 
heavenly  order,  which  is  spoken  of  now  as  a  house 
of  many  mansions,  now  as  a  city  (the  "  new  Jeru- 
salem "),  there  is  no  evil  thing,  no  sorrow,  no  sin, 
but  harmony  and  love,  and  the  glorious  outgoings  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  will.     Such  is  Heaven,  the 
spiritual   abode   of    the   Father,   and    of  which   the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  our  Lord's  teaching  is  meant, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  discourse,  to  be  the  per- 
fect counterpart  on  earth. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  this  beautiful 
conception  with  the  teaching  of  a  great  heathen 
thinker,  who  in  many  ways  seemed  to  have  caught 
prophetic  glimpses  of  ideas  which  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  in  a  higher  form.  Plato,  too,  has  left  us  a 
theory  of  a  Divine  order,  in  which  dwell  the  perfect 
"ideas" — the  formative  creative  principles — of  all 
things  that  exist,  and  of  which  the  visible,  tangible 
order  is  a  weak  and  imperfect  copy  or  mirror.     There 
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is  here  on  earth  no  perfect  mountain,  or  wave,  or 
flo-.ver,  or  man  ;  but  all  actual  mountains,  and  waves, 
and  flowers,  and  men  are  faint  approximations  to 
some  prototypes  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Divine 
mind.  These  "  ideas "  are,  as  it  were,  sent  forth  to 
realise  themselves  in  the  world  of  matter  ;  and  matter 
being  a  dead  and  stubborn  medium  in  which  to  work, 
refuses  to  embody  them  except  very  imperfectly. 
But  to  the  mind  of  man  it  has  been  given  to  con- 
ceive of  these  ideas,  to  recognise  their  existence  and 
their  charm ;  and  his  quest  for  truth,  for  beauty,  for 
goodness,  is  but  the  quest  for  the  perfect  originals 
of  which  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  universe  of 
things  outside  him,  are  the  reflection. 

The  heaven  of  Plato  and  the  heaven  of  Jesus 
are  alike  in  that  they  are  both  represented  as  in 
actual  as  well  as  ideal  existence.  But  we  find  a 
very  marked  difference  and  contrast  as  soon  as  we 
look  at  them  more  closely.  The  heaven  of  Plato 
is  that  of  a  philosopher  ;  his  entities  are  abstract, 
impersonal  things,  as  bright,  and  distant,  and  un- 
human  as  stars  in  the  midnight  sky.  But  Jesus 
speaks  of  heaven  as  a  kingdom  of  relations,  not 
ideas ;  of  souls,  not  things ;  ot  activity  and  energy 
and  busy  outgoings  of  spiritual  service  ;  of  grace, 
not  law.  The  still,  calm  heaven  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher is  a  reflection  of  his  own  still,  calm  mind ;  it 
is  a  dream,  beautiful  but  impalpable.  The  heaven 
of  Jesus  is  a  transcendent  reality,  peopled  by  actual 
beings,  who  are  busy  in  a  thousand  unimaginable 
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ways,  and  all  beneficent,  wise,  and  good.  He  tells 
us  little  about  them,  but  that  little  is  full  of  signi- 
ficance. There  is  a  beautiful  restraint  in  His  hand- 
ling of  the  august  theme,  as  though  He  wished  to 
give  our  imagination  room  to  play  in  devout  brood- 
ings  and  surmises  as  to  what  may  lie  beyond  that 
curtain  which  hides  from  us  this  glory  that  is  "  half 
revealed  and  half  concealed."  We  catch  faint 
glimpses  of  angel-wings  hurrying  on  the  Lord's 
pleasure ;  of  aerial  music,  rejoicings,  and  melodies 
of  praise ;  of  swiftly  coming  and  swiftly  going 
presences,  which  just  touch  the  threshold  of  this 
crude  world,  and  leave  their  footprints  and  their 
fragrance  behind.  The  ministry  of  angels,  as  it 
is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  our  Lord's  words,  is  the 
most  delicately  suggestive  and  elusive  thing  in  the 
world.  Christian  art  has  tried  to  translate  it  into 
palpable  images  and  pictures,  and  has  degraded  it 
in  materialising  it ;  but  as  we  come  upon  it  here  and 
there  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  it  seems 
to  gild  the  horizon  of  life  like  a  gossamer  morning 
cloud,  whose  faintness,  and  yet  whose  reality,  fill 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and  satisfaction, 
which  the  brutal  facts  of  the  workaday  world  are 
powerless  to  impress  upon  us. 
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III. 

But  the   central  fact  about  Heaven,  after  all,  is 
this — that  it  is  the  abode  of  the  Father. 

He    is    "  Our    Father,  who    is    in    Heaven,"   our 

"Heavenly   Father,"   "the    Father."     There  is  thus 

a   vivid   and   home-like   feeling   engendered   in    our 

minds   as   we   think   of  this  far-off,  supra-mundane 

order,  which  is  so  high  above  our  imaginings,  which 

is   so   remote   from  our  imperfections   and   frailties. 

The   very  word  "  Father "  seems   to  suggest   to   us 

something  of  the  poet's  lovely  lines,  that — 

"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory 
Do  we  come  from  God  who  is  our  home." 

Just  as  it  is  human  parentage  that  makes  the 
perfect  earthly  home,  so  it  is  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
that  makes  Heaven.  Without  that  downward-flow- 
ing parental  love,  and  without  that  complementary 
upward-flowing  love  of  children,  the  true  home  can- 
not be — the  best-furnished  and  the  most  populous 
house  is  empty  of  the  home  idea.  And  so  would 
Heaven  be  an  empty  vault  without  the  presence  and 
the  grace  of  the  Fatherhood  that  makes  it  what  it  is. 
What  constitutes  Heaven  is  God ;  what  constitutes 
God  is  Love ;  and  it  is  His  love  that  makes  God 
our  Father.  What  is  implied  in  this  Fatherhood 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  discourse. 
What  we  have  here  to  note  is  that  this  Fatherhood 
has  its  worthy  and  beautiful  environment  in  the 
Heavenly  Order. 
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IV. 

Novr  we  go  on  to  the  completing  thought — that 
this  Heavenly  Order  is  not  shut  off  in  isola- 
tion from  the  earthly,  but  is  in  close  and 
vital  relation  with  it. 

Our  tendency  is  still  to  think  of  Heaven  as  a  place 
or  a  condition  or  an  order  which  we  can  contemplate 
as  something  ineffably  beautiful,  and  unspeakably 
perfect,  but  far  away  in  every  sense  from  this  poor 
earth,  and  these  sinful,  troubled  lives  of  ours.  We 
love  to  think  that  somewhere  the  dreams  of  the  soul 
are  being  realised  ;  that  all  we  can  imagine  of  love 
and  peace  and  joy  has  its  place  in  the  universe  as 
an  objective  reality.  But  we  somehow  cannot  think 
of  it  as  having  any  vivid  point  of  contact  with  us, 
here  and  now. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  implied  in  this  phrase — 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven."  If  this  means 
anything,  it  means  that  through  prayer  there  is 
something  in  us  that  can  penetrate  the  barrier  that 
divides  the  earthly  from  the  heavenly  order ;  there 
is  something  in  Heaven  that  can  come  down  in 
response  to  our  cry,  to  enrich  and  to  complete  our 
humanity.  The  very  word  "  our "  is  a  bridge 
between  earth  and  heaven — a  golden  clasp  that  binds 
in  one  that  world  of  eternal  relations  with  this  world 
of  temporal  happenings.  God  does  not  belong  only 
to  the  unfallen  angels  who  have  never  sinned,  not 
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only  to  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  who  have  passed 
through  into  the  Beyond ;  He  belongs  equally  to 
them  and  to  us.  He  is  our  Father  as  well  as  theirs  ; 
and  in  our  common  relationship  to  Him  we  and  they 
are  bound  in  beautiful  and  helpful  brotherhood. 

In  its  revolt  against  the  extravagances  of  Romish 
superstition,  with  its  elaborate  angelology  and  its 
prayers  to  the  saints,  Protestantism  has  largely  lost 
sight  of  this  New  Testament  truth — that  the  forces 
and  the  beneficences  of  a  heavenly  order  are  actually 
at  work  in  the  lower  world.  Unless  we  coldly  put 
aside  the  direct  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  must 
recover  something  of  the  warmth  and  companionship 
that  links  heaven  and  earth  in  His  words.  It  is  not 
till  we  examine  those  words  carefully  that  we  realise 
how  many  and  suggestive  are  His  references  to  this 
matter.  Is  it  poetry  alone,  that  word  of  His  about 
the  "  angels  of  little  children,"  of  whom  He  solemnly 
says  that  "  they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  Heaven  "  ? 
Is  He  only  using  a  beautiful  figure  when  He  says, 
"  Likewise  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  "  ? 
Are  we  to  set  aside  as  a  hyperbole  His  assurance 
to  His  headstrong  disciples,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  pray  now  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  pre- 
sently {i.e.  instantly)  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels  "  ?  These  words  mean  something, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  His  vivid,  imaginative 
way  of  clothing  His  thoughts  in  figures,  they  must 
mean  that  in  the  heavenly  order  there  are  spiritual 
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presences  that  are  keenly  and  happily  interested  in 
our  earthly  lives,  that  they  but  wait  the  Father's 
bidding  to  give  their  heart's  service  on  our  behalf, 
and  that  they  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  when 
souls  here  on  earth  are  enfranchised  by  faith  and 
become  true  subjects  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
grace. 

There  is  another  thing  that  stands  forth  promi- 
nently in  the  Gospels,  and  that  is  the  place  that 
Heaven  had  in  the  inner  experience  of  Jesus.  It  is 
clear  on  every  page  that  He  loved  to  think  about  this 
ideal  kingdom,  with  its  perfect  harmony  of  souls  with 
one  another  and  with  God  the  Father,  with  its  per- 
petual realisation  of  His  glorious  will.  When  the 
pressure  of  this  world's  sin  and  woe  weighed  too 
heavily  on  His  sensitive  heart,  and  made  him  feel 
sad  and  lonely.  He  would  turn  with  infinite  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  thought  that  behind  the  veil 
there  was  this  bright  reality  in  perfect  balance  and 
counterpoise  to  the  distracting  moral  confusions  of 
this  world.  Nor  did  He  do  this,  as  so  many  have 
done,  as  a  mere  spiritual  indulgence,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  Rather  it  enabled  Him 
to  bear  what  otherwise  would  be  unbearable  in  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  men  towards  Him,  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  lonely  task  and  the  bitter  Cross 
with  refreshed  energies,  with  renewed  courage,  with 
a  heart  striving  to  do  and  to  bear  what  lay  before 
Him.  He  drew  from  the  heavenly  order  the  stores 
of  love  and  grace  needful  for  the  completion  of  His 
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sacrificial  work,  and  the  founding  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  in  this  world. 

I  am  very  sure  that  we  do  not  realise  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  follow  our  Master  in  this.  The  pressure  of 
the  visible  and  outward  crowds  from  our  reckless 
minds  this  still  vision  of  the  heavenly  order.  Few 
men,  indeed,  even  among  those  who  believe  in  Christ, 
accept  with  any  sense  of  reality  His  picture  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom — not  as  a  distant  goal,  but  as  a 
present  actuality.  And,  for  this  reason,  we  miss  one 
of  the  greatest  reinforcements  and  benefits  of  His 
teaching.  For  all  through  the  parables  and  discourses 
of  the  Gospels  we  are  within  sight  of  this  lovely  vision, 
which  peeps  forth  behind  all  the  thunder  and  music 
of  His  thought,  like  the  quiet  heavens  through 
broken  clouds  and  sunshine.  What  a  comfort  it  is 
for  us  city  dwellers  to  remember  that,  amid  our 
winter  fogs  and  mists,  the  sky  is  always  there  be- 
hind that  dark  canopy,  filled  with  cloudless  sunshine 
every  day,  and  blossoming  with  stars  every  night ! 
And  what  a  joy  to  those  whose  minds  are  veiled  by 
mists  of  frailty  and  ignorance  and  sin,  that  above  us 
there  is  Heaven,  where  all  that  God  wills  is  done 
without  resistance  and  without  pause  ! 

Now  prayer,  as  I  have  said,  brings  us  into  close  and 
conscious  relation  with  this  heavenly  order.  It  is  the 
lightning-conductor  that  brings  down  the  Divine  fire  ; 
the  medium  whereby  the  vague  spiritual  electricity  of 
the  universe  is  concentrated  and  made  a  practical  force 
in  the  affairs  of  men.     The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
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"  among  us,"  "  within  us,"  a  radiant  possibility,  wait- 
ing to  be  awakened  and  realised  at  the  touch  of 
human  destre  and  aspiration.  Therefore,  he  who 
neglects  prayer  robs  himself  and  his  fellows  of  one 
of  the  rights  of  man ;  he  who  prays  in  faith,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  "  nothing  doubting,"  is  a  true 
benefactor  of  his  race. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME 
By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME 

"Hallowed  be  thy  name  [on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."] — 
Matth.  vi.  9. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  preacher  that  of  the 
seven  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  there  is  prob- 
ably not  one  that  is  less  real  to  most  people  than 
this ;  and  that  is,  I  think,  because  the  largeness  and 
depth  of  its  meaning  is  obscured  by  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  or,  rather,  by  our  modern 
translation  of  the  original  language. 

There  are  some  words  in  every  language  which, 
like  families,  have  become  ennobled  as  time  has 
gone  on,  and  their  meaning  has  become  fuller 
and  richer  with  use  ;  for  instance,  how  much  more 
the  word  "home"  means  to-day,  after  the  enrich- 
ment of  centuries  of  Christian  training  and  privilege, 
than  it  could  have  done  in  rude  and  savage  times ! 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  words  that  have  steadily 
lost  "caste,"  and  been  emptied  of  their  meaning, 
from  ancient  times  to  modern.  One  of  these  words 
is  central  to  this  passage — the  word  name. 

Our  Lord  spoke  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  His  handling  of  words 
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was  based  on  their  Old  Testament  usage.  We 
shall  find,  therefore,  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
kind  of  idea  which  he  associated  with  the  name 
of  God.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  this 
question,  and  ask,  first : — 


L 

The  Meaning  of  the  Divine  Name,  as  current  in  the 
times  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore,  -we  may 
presume,  in  His  own  mind. 

Now  a  nanie^  in  our  modern  usage,  is  a  mere 
sign  or  mark,  by  which  we  recall,  or  communicate, 
the  idea  of  a  thing,  or  a  person.  It  has  no  signifi- 
cance as  applied  to  persons,  especially,  except  to 
distinguish  them  from  every  one  else.  It  does  not 
tell  us  anything  about  a  man,  except  that  he  is 
himself  and  not  another  person.  His  character,  his 
exploits,  his  history,  are  not  contained  in  his  name, 
though  they  may  be  suggested  and  recalled  by  it. 
It  is  a  mere  mark  of  identity,  and  no  more. 

But  it  was  quite  different  in  primitive  times, 
and  more  especially  among  the  Semitic  peoples. 
In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  names  were  looked  upon  as  very  sacred 
and  pregnant  words.  As  applied  to  the  Divine 
Being  we  note,  as  Professor  Buchanan  Gray  has 
shown  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible y  three 
significant  usages  of  the  word,  which  are  all-impor- 
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tant  for  us  in  considering  the  meaning  of  this,  the 
first  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

I.  First,  it  means  a  mavUs  fame  or  reputation. 

David,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  "  behaved  him- 
self more  wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul,  so  that 
his  *  name '  was  much  set  by  [precious] "  (i  Sam.  xviii. 
30) ;  and  God  tells  him,  "  I  have  made  thee  a  great 
'name,'  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that 
are  in  the  earth  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9) ;  and  it  is  said  else- 
where that  "a  good  name"  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
*'  than   great   riches."      But   behind   this   comes   the 
more  intimate  association  of  a  man's  name  with  his 
personality,  or  nature,  or  character.     When  an  Old 
Testament   writer    wished    forcibly   to    express   the 
determining  qualities  of  a  man,  he  said  he  shall  be 
called  "  So-and-so,"  as  when  Jerusalem,  after  it  has 
been  purged  from  injustice,  shall  be  called  "  the  city 
of  righteousness"   (Isaiah  i.  26) ;   and  the  Messiah- 
Child   shall    be    called    "wonderful,   counsellor,   the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace"  (Isaiah  ix.  6),  meaning  that  he  will  actually 
be  these  things ;  or  as  when  it  is  stated  of  any  one 
that  he  will  be  called  by  a  "  new  name,"  in  keeping 
with  the   character  he  has  won  for  himself,  e.g.   in 
the  case  of  Simon,  whom  our  Lord  surnamed  Peter, 
or  the  man  of  rock.     Thus  the  name  of  God  means 
the  character,  qualities,  attributes  of  God — that  which 
makes   Him   what    He    is   in    Himself,  and   in   His 
manifestation  to   man.      When   we  pray,  therefore, 
**  Hallowed  be   Thy   name,"  we   mean,  "May  God's 
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character,  in  all  its  holiness,  its  beauty,  and  its  love 
be  reverenced,  honoured,  and  worshipped  as  it 
deserves  to  be."  Jesus  had  just  spoken  of  Him 
as  "Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  and  the 
hallowing  of  that  name  means  that  the  Father- 
hood of  God  should  be  reverenced  as  the  central 
and  determining  attribute  of  His  nature. 

2.  The  second  use  of  the  word  "  name  "  in  Scripture 
is  in  the  sense  of  authority^  or  rule,  or  dominion. 

In  Hebrew  we  frequently  read  of  some  one's  name 
being  called  over  something,  meaning  that  it  will 
come  under  his  authority,  pass  into  his  possession. 
"All  the  nations  over  which  Jehovah's  name  was 
called"  (Amos  ix.  12),  are  all  the  nations  which 
had  once  owned  Jehovah's  authority.  In  marriage 
a  man's  name  was  called  over  his  bride,  meaning 
that  she  was  henceforth  under  his  control.  Author- 
ity, ownership,  and  protection  are  thus  included  in  the 
name  of  God.  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name "  means 
that  our  Heavenly  Father's  authority,  His  rightful, 
providential,  sheltering  government  over  us  should 
be  heartily  and  lovingly  acknowledged. 

3.  Gathering  up  these  various  meanings  of  ■  the 
"  name^^  we  find  that  Gods  name  means  His  revealed 
character  and  will. 

It  stands  for  Himself  His  name  "sets  men  on 
high"  (Psalm  xx.  i) ;  it  is  to  be  loved,  praised, 
sanctified ;  it  is  described  as  glorious,  fearful,  holy, 
everlasting.  To  "declare  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
is  to  manifest  Him  as  He  is ;  to  "  know  the  name 
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of  the  Lord  "  is  to  come  into  a  saving  communion 
with  Himself;  the  recording  of  His  name  by  the 
building  of  an  altar  is  to  commemorate  some  special 
act  of  self-revelation  on  His  part  on  some  particular 
occasion.  When  God  "caused  His  name  to  abide" 
in  any  place,  that  place  (which  was  ultimately  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem)  became  the  special  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence,  where  He  was  to  be  sought  and 
worshipped.  And  so  we  come  to  this,  that  the 
"  hallowing  of  the  name "  means  the  recognition 
of  the  personal  presence  and  power  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  among  His  worshipping  people. 

All  these  various  suggestions  are  to  be  recalled 
and  gathered  up  round  our  use  of  this  petition. 
We  must  get  behind  our  own  formal  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  we  must  immerse  ourselves  in  the  thought 
of  the  being,  the  character,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  Fatherhood,  and  think  not  of  the  mere  title  of 
God,  but  of  Himself,  the  unspeakably  bright  and 
pure  and  holy  and  loving  Spirit  who  made  us, 
who  rules  us,  who  loves  us ;  and  thinking  of  Him 
in  His  glorious,  perfections,  so  worthy  to  be  honoured 
and  worshipped  and  obeyed,  we  are  to  begin  our 
prayers  with  this  fine  aspiration,  "  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name,  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 
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II. 

And,  as  prayer  and  duty  are  always  linked 
together  in  an  unbroken  chain,  we  naturally 
go  on  to  ask:  In  what  way  is  the  Name  to  be 
hallowed  on  Earth? 

I.   T/ie  first  condition  of  hallowing  God^s  name  is 
that  it  should  be  made  known. 

And  how  is  God  made  known  or  revealed  to  us  ? 

We  find  a  revelation  of  God  in  Nature,  It  has 
even  been  felt  that  it  reveals  Him,  "  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead " — His  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
orderliness.  In  spite  of  the  agnostic  attitude  of 
modern  science,  I  claim  that  every  man  naturally 
and  spontaneously  recognises  in  the  operations  of 
Nature  something  of  the  Divine  nature  and  character. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  easy  to  rise  to  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  God  by  considering  the  works  of  His  hands. 
You  cannot  infer  the  moral  character  of  a  carpenter 
from  the  table  he  has  made,  or  of  an  artist  from 
the  picture  he  has  painted  ;  but  you  can  tell  some- 
thing of  their  skill,  their  competence,  their  insight, 
their  mastery  of  their  materials,  and  of  their  ideas. 
And  in  the  same  way,  while  the  revelation  of  God's 
love  does  not,  and  cannot,  be  brought  home  to  us 
"by  the  shining  of  His  stars"  and  the  "flowering 
of  His  fields,"  we  can  quite  confidently  affirm  some- 
thing of  the  attributes  I  have  mentioned — wisdom, 
power,  and  foresight.     We  can  say,  "  God  is  great ; 
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God  is  full  of  thought  for  His  creatures  ;  God  loves 
order  and  beauty." 

We  find  a  revelation  of  God  in  history.  There 
we  see  the  laws  by  which  He  rules  in  the  moral 
world.  We  note  the  conditions  He  has  laid  down 
for  the  well-being  of  men,  and  of  communities,  and 
of  humanity  at  large.  In  the  slow,  but  quite 
inevitable  working  out  of  great  national  destinies, 
we  can  see  the  Divine  will  realising  itself,  and  the 
laws  of  righteousness  vindicating  themselves  both 
in  the  reward  of  goodness,  purity,  and  justice,  and 
in  the  judgment  which  follows  uncleanness,  injustice, 
and  oppression.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  far  along 
the  line  of  any  people's  history  without  seeing  this 
two-fold  process  going  on,  and  this  means  a  revela- 
tion of  Divine  character  as  well  as  of  human  destiny. 
God's  rule  in  Nature  is  a  rule  of  order  and  ascending 
progress  in  life;  God's  rule  in  history  is  a  rule  of 
righteousness  and  progress  in  conduct. 

In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  is  preserved  for 
us  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  a  special  and  un- 
mistakable revelation  of  God.  The  story  of  Israel  is 
the  story  of  the  expanding  knowledge  of  God.  This 
is  seen  in  the  series  of  names  by  which  He  is  made 
known  to  the  nation  from  time  to  time.  Little  by 
little  they  progressed  from  one  name,  i.e.^  from  one 
revelation  to  another.  First,  Elohim,  the  powers  by 
which  all  things  came  into  being.  Then  Jehovah,  the 
Great  I  Am,  the  self-existent  mind  and  will,  with  the 
nriching   epithets,   "  Jehovah-jireh,   the    Lord    who 
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provides  " ;  "  Jehovah-rophi,  the  Lord  our  healer  "  ; 
"  Jehovah-nissi,  the  Lord  our  victory  "  ;  "  Jehovah- 
shalom,  the  Lord  our  peace  " ;  "  Jehovah-zikkenu,  the 
Lord  our  righteousness."  These  titles  are  so  many- 
facets,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  great  name,  which  in- 
cluded all  partial  revelations  in  a  growing  blaze  of 
glory,  beauty,  and  grandeur. 

Another  source  of  revelation  of  God's  being  is  the 
character  of  great  and  good  men.  We  speak  of  the 
Incarnation  as  though  it  were  one  solitary  fact  in 
history,  and  there  is  a  unique  sense  in  which  this  is 
true.  But  there  has  also  been  a  progressive  revela- 
tion of  the  "  name  "  through  human  character.  All 
human  worth  and  nobility  is  an  incarnation  of  some 
aspect  of  Him  who  made  man  "  in  His  image  and 
after  His  likeness."  As  the  records  of  history  have 
gradually  enriched  the  portrait  gallery  of  humanity, 
they  have  thus  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  character  of 
God. 

But  wherein,  then,  does  the  difference  lie  ? 

Let  me  put  it  into  an  illustration.  When  you  are 
standing  on  the  seashore  in  the  moonlight,  you  see  a 
long  and  glittering  trail  of  light  leading  to  the 
horizon,  above  which  the  moon  hangs  in  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  you  stand  beside  a  sheltered 
mere  or  pond  whose  surface  is  still,  you  see  a  single 
and  perfect  image  of  the  moon  in  the  centre.  Why 
this  difference  ?  Because  the  sea  is  covered  with 
innumerable  waves  and  ripples,  and  so  the  single 
image  of  the  moon  is  broken  into  a  million  partial 
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images  which  combine  into  a  pathway  of  light.  It  is 
as  though  a  mirror  were  broken  into  innumerable 
fragments,  which  reflected  each  its  little  bit  of  the 
moon,  but  none  clearly  and  completely.  The  pond, 
however,  is  a  single  mirror,  whose  surface  is  unbroken, 
and  so  we  see  one  perfect  image  of  the  moon 
in   it. 

Thus  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  the  Hebrews 
made  clear,  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners  (or  portions),  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  latter  days 
spoken  in  His  Son  .  .  .  who,  being  the  brightness  of 
His  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  person  .  .  .  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high " 
(Heb.  i.  1-3).  "  In  divers  portions,"  through  the 
prophets,  whose  restless  souls  could  only  flash  back, 
as  it  were,  from  the  troubled  waves  of  human 
struggle  and  sin  and  aspiration,  broken  fragments  of 
the  Divine  thought  and  will,  leaving  that  long  trail  of 
light  which  is  enshrined  in  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion. But  absolutely,  fully,  completely,  He  is  revealed 
only  in  the  perfect  mirror  of  the  Son,  who,  whereas 
"  no  man  at  any  time  hath  seen  God,"  "  declared  " 
Him,  so  that  "  we  have  seen  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

This  was  the  perfect  hallowing  of  the  name  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  revealed 
Him,  and  in  such  wise  that  to  know  Him  is  to 
reverence,  and  worship,  and  love  Him  in  our  hearts. 
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And  we  help  to  "  hallow  the  name "  by  spreading 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  by  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  Fatherhood,  by  reflecting  the 
light  and  truth  of  the  good  news  of  God  in  every 
direction  among  men.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  have 
worthy  notions  of  God  ourselves,  and  that  we  pro- 
claim these  notions  in  a  worthy  manner.  Alas  !  it  has 
not  been  so  done,  often.     In  Shelley's  bitter  words  : 

"  The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness  "  ; 

and  in  the  spectacle  of  burning  martyrs,  and  the 
smoke  of  persecution,  the  great  name  has  been  ob- 
scured and  dishonoured.  So  also  in  hard  systems  of 
theology,  in  which  the  living  name  of  God  has  been 
petrified,  and  even  distorted  out  of  all  recognition. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  little  girl  who  said,  "  I  hate 
God,  but  I  love  Jesus."  What  was  this  but  a  libel  on 
the  theology  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  ? 
What  Jesus  is,  God  is  :  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father  "  ;  we  see  "  th  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Let  us  realise  it,  and  let  us  pass  it  on  in  all  its  beauty, 
so  shall  we  help  to  "  hallow  the  name." 

2.  "  We  hallow  the  namel^  again,  by  obedience  to 
God's  commandments. 

"  He  that  heareth  my  commandments  and  doeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me,"  said  Jesus.  Obedience 
is  a  proof  of  reverence  and  of  love.  As  God's  name 
has  been  "called  over  us,"  we  are  under  His  author- 
ity ;  we  owe   Him  allegiance ;  and  when  we  do  His 
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will,  we-only  render  Him  that  which  is  our  reasonable 
service. 

All  this  means  that  by  living  a  true  Christian 
life  we  help  to  "  hallow  the  name,"  and  honour  the 
character  of  God  our  Father.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  teach  our  children  to  keep  up  the  "  family  name  " 
as  we  put  it,  i.e.,  to  walk  in  the  highest  traditions 
and  principles,  and  faith  of  their  forefathers.  This 
is  the  hallowing  of  our  earthly  father's  name.  It 
is  a  greater  thing  to  teach  them  so  to  obey  God, 
so  to  walk  in  the  light  of  His  commandments,  that 
"  men  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 

There  is  nothing  more  honouring  to  the  Divine 
name  than  a  holy  life.  "An  Afghan  once  met 
Dr  William  Marsh,  a  saintly  missionary,  and 
remained  an  hour  in  company  with  him.  The 
impression  made  by  his  character  was  so  strong 
as  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  when  afterwards  the 
Afghan  heard  of  Dr  Marsh's  death,  he  said,  '  His 
religion  shall  be  my  religion,  his  God  shall  be  my 
God ;  for  I  must  go  where  he  is  and  look  upon 
his  face  again.'"  Thus,  as  the  flower  honours  the 
sunlight  by  breaking  up  and  reflecting  the  glory 
that  pours  upon  it  from  the  sky,  a  good,  pure, 
Christ-like  life  honours  God,  and  hallows  His  holy 
name  in  virtue  by  its  power  to  reflect  into  the  eyes 
of  men  the  uncreated  beauty  of  the  Father's  nature. 

3.  And  finally,    we  help   to   hallow   the    na^ne    by 
devout  and  earnest  worship. 
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This  has  been  the  universal  impulse  of  the  soul 
in  its  desire  to  honour  the  Divine.  In  all  ages 
and  among  all  peoples  glorious  temples  have  arisen 
at  great  cost  and  sacrifice,  as  a  tribute  to  God. 
The  most  religious  of  all  arts  is  architecture,  and 
its  masterpieces  have  all  been  shrines  and  temples, 
cathedrals  and  churches,  in  which  men's  thoughts  of 
the  name  of  God  have  sought  adequate  expression. 
In  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple  was  the  Shekinah,  the  crowning  spot  on 
which  the  Divine  glory  was  held  concentrated,  and 
from  which  radiated  Divine  pardon,  and  help,  and 
fellowship.  This  is  but  a  parable  of  the  fact  that 
deep  in  the  heart  of  man  there  is  a  spiritual  temple, 
in  which  the  Divine  presence  shines,  and  where  the 
Divine  name  is  worshipped  with  humility  and  awe 
and  reverence  by  every  devout  soul.  Our  outward 
temples,  and  cathedrals,  and  churches,  are  nothing 
except  as  a  visible  expression  of  this  inward  shrine 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  worship  that  makes  the  Church, 
the  Church  does  not  make  the  worship;  it  is  the 
heart's  delight  in  God  that  makes  the  music  of 
praise  leap  and  glow  with  meaning;  it  is  the  deep 
homage  of  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  God's  love 
and  holiness  and  presence  that  makes  the  "hallow- 
ing of  His  name." 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be 
Thy  name  in  Earth  as  in  Heaven."  We  must  raise 
our  thoughts  ever  towards  the  heavenly  order  if 
we  would   realise  the  meaning  of  this   prayer;  we 
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must  think  of  those  bright  spirits  who  serve  Him 
without  sin,  and  those  redeemed  spirits  who  now 
serve  Him,  having  left  sin  behind  them,  if  we  would 
rise  into  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  should  offer 
it.  May  we  hallow  the  name  of  God  by  the  thoughts 
we  have  of  Him ;  by  the  way  we  take  the  sacred 
word  "Father"  on  our  lips,  and  speak  good  of  His 
name ;  by  the  consistent  walk  of  our  lives,  pure  in 
purpose,  kindly  in  deed,  gracious  in  influence;  by 
the  whole-heartedness  of  our  worship  and  the  seemli- 
ness  of  our  praise ;  by  the  inner  fellowship  in  which 
we  live  with  Him  whose  being  is  truth  and  whose 
name  is  love  everlasting. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME 
By  Rev.  W.  B.  SELBIE,  M.A. 


THE  HALLOWED  NAME 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name." — Matt.  vi.  9. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  often  put  far  too  narrow 
an  interpretation  on  these  words.  We  confine  their 
application  literally  to  the  name  of  God.  As  though 
they  meant  that  we  were  not  to  take  His  name  in 
vain,  but  to  use  it  always  reverently  and  discreetly, 
and  to  speak  it  with  bated  breath.  We  are  to  pray, 
z>.,  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  kept  from  defile- 
ment and  abuse.  But  while  this  may  be  a  very 
laudable  desire,  it  seems  hardly  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  find  a  place  in  this  model  prayer  of  Jesus, 
and  if  it  were  unduly  pressed,  would  stereotype  for 
ever  the  external  and  superficial  notions  of  irrever- 
ence which  were  so  common  among  the  Jews. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  real  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  the  name  of  God,  we  find  that  it  has 
much  wider  bearings,  and  leads  us  much  further 
afield.  It  must  not  be  confined  to  the  title  or  titles 
by  which  God  may  be  addressed,  but  signifies  really 
His  nature  or  His  character  as  it  is  made  known  to 
us.  This  was  a  familiar  Jewish  interpretation  of 
the   phrase,   and   so   when   we  pray,  "  Hallowed   be 
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Thy  name,"  we  ask  that  our  idea  of  God's  nature 
and  action  may  be  purified  and  made  more  true ; 
that  we  may  be  saved  from  irreverent  and  immoral 
views  of  the  Divine;  that  there  may  be  nothing  in 
our  lives,  or  in  our  thought  of  Him,  which  shall  seem 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  His  goodness  ;  that  He  may 
become  more  and  more  known  to  us,  and  His 
character  more  and  more  loved  by  us.  "  Father, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name." 

And  so,  reading  the  petition  in  this  sense,  we  can 
easily  see  that  it  is  one  which  men  need  to  make. 
The  great  work  of  Jesus  was  to  reveal  to  the  world 
a  new  name  for  God.  And  this  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  symbols,  as  you  might  give  a  man  a  new 
title,  and  yet  leave  him  the  same  man  that  he  was 
before ;  it  represented  a  conception  of  God's  nature 
and  action,  which,  to  the  vast  majority  of  men,  was 
altogether  new  and  strange.  Even  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  in  a  very  special  sense  the 
subjects  of  God's  revelation,  had  done  Him  less  than 
justice.  No  people  could  have  been  more  scrupulous 
in  their  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  in  the  sense 
of  His  title,  than  the  Jews.  They  even  refused  to 
write  it,  lest  it  should  become  defiled.  The  very 
letters  of  it  were  sacred,  and  the  symbol  they  used 
for  it  was  almost  a  fetish — a  thing  to  conjure  with. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Jesus  must  have  meant 
something  very  diflferent  from  this  literal  worship  of 
the  name,  when  He  taught  us  to  pray  that  it  might 
be  hallowed.     For  these  Jews,  with  all  their  seeming 
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reverence,  were  continually  taking  God's  name  in 
vain.  As  a  people,  they  had  become  the  vehicle 
of  God's  revelation  in  history,  but  again  and  again 
they  had  proved  false  to  the  trust.  Many  of  them, 
while  scrupulously  hallowing  God's  name  with  their 
lips,  were  secretly  defiling  it  in  their  hearts.  They 
read  into  God's  nature  their  own  ignorance  and 
prejudices,  and  made  Him  altogether  one  like  unto 
themselves.  They  did  exactly  as  the  idolaters  whom 
they  despised ;  built  up  a  God  for  themselves,  not 
out  of  wood  and  clay  in  the  image  of  a  man,  but 
out  of  the  materials  their  own  hearts  supplied  ;  and 
He  was  harsh,  narrow,  vindictive,  cruel  as  they  were. 
And  the  secret  of  the  bitter  opposition  between 
these  men  and  Jesus  Christ  was,  that  He  came  to 
teach  them  of  a  new  God.  His  work  was,  in  one 
aspect  of  it,  to  depose  this  magnified  Rabbi  whom 
they  worshipped,  and  set  in  His  place  a  loving  and 
tender  Father,  infinitely  just  in  His  dealing  with 
sin,  but  infinitely  merciful  in  His  dealing  with  sinners. 
In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  theology  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  real  dishonour  to  God. 
It  libelled  His  character,  besmirched  His  reputation, 
and  took  His  name  in  vain.  And  it  was  for  this 
reason  among  others,  that  He  included  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  this  petition,  that  every  time  men  called  upon 
their  Father  in  Heaven,  they  might  bethink  them,  of 
what  that  means,  and  ask  for  grace  to  live  up  to  the 
grand  idea  conveyed  by  it,  and  to  hallow  it  in 
thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 
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And  do  we  not  require  to  pray  the  same  prayer 
still  ?     We  boast  ourselves  sometimes  of  the  privileges 
of  our  Christian  state,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the 
light  in  which  we  live.     We  rejoice  in  the  wideness 
of  God's  mercy,  and  in  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ 
doth  set  His  people  free.     Yet  how  seldom  we  seem 
to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  our  opportunities,  how 
rarely  we  remain  on  the  glorious  mountain  heights  of 
revelation,  how  we  love  the  low  valleys  of  our  own 
imaginations    and    prejudices,   and   how   deeply    we 
dishonour  God's  holy  name  by  the  ideas  we  enter- 
tain of  Him,  and  by  the  way  in  which  we  represent 
Him  in  our  lives !     Nothing,  for  instance,  so  roused 
the    resentment   and   rebuke    of   Jesus   during   His 
life   on   earth,   as   the   way   in   which  men  confined 
God's  light  and  favour  to  a  small  section  of  the  race, 
and  were  content  to  shut  out  all  the  rest  into  the 
darkness   beyond.     And,   in   spite   of  the  reiterated 
contention  of  Jesus,  that  the  Father  cares  even  for 
His   prodigal   sons,   that  the    Good    Shepherd    has 
sheep   which   are   not   of  the   select   fold,   that    the 
great  Husbandman  will  deal  with  labourers  hired  at 
the   eleventh   hour   as  with  those  who   have   borne 
the   heat   and   burden   of    the   day,   in   spite   of  all 
His  teaching  as  to  God's  grace  and  boundless  love, 
men   still   persist    in   believing   that    He   cares  only 
for  the  few,  and  has  chosen  to  favour  them,  and  to 
doom   all   others   to   perdition.     And,   in    the   same 
way,   men   believe   that   the   very   barriers    between 
God   and  man,  which  Christ  came  to  break  down, 
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are  still  standing.  In  addition  to  the  simple, 
necessary,  and  altogether  special  conditions  which 
He  imposed  on  those  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  they  insist  on  imposing  others,  the  priest, 
the  ritual,  the  sacrament,  the  Church,  all  the 
beggarly  elements  of  Judaism.  The  theology  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  still 
hopelessly  Rabbinised,  and  their  religion  little  more 
than  "  a  bundle  of  red  tape  tied  round  men's  limbs, 
to  keep  them  from  getting  at  things  they  would 
like."  The  joy,  and  freedom,  and  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  God's  love  are  frozen  and  paralysed  by 
restrictions  men  are  content  to  place  upon  God's 
actions.  And  in  doing  this  they  almost  invariably 
forget  that  they  are  not  only  injuring  themselves, 
but  dishonouring  Him.  "  Father,  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name,"  is  on  our  lips  an  empty  and  even  blasphemous 
petition,  unless  we  are  content  to  think  of  God  in 
the  terms  which  He  supplies,  and  to  make  our 
ideas  of  Him  at  least  as  wide  as  the  revelation  of 
His  grace. 

Now  in  one  point  we  shall  probably  all  be  agreed. 
So  far  as  this  petition  is  concerned  we  all  of  us  need 
to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray.  The  question, 
however,  is  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
the  real  point  which  concerns  us. 

I.  For  one  thing  this  prayer  must  mean  for  \all 
of  uSy  if  we  are  sincere^  that  we  wish  to  increase  and 
purify  our  knowledge  of  God. 

That   we   may   know   Him    is   the   object   of  our 
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religious  life  and  thought.  But  here  we  are  faced 
with  the  difficulty  as  to  what  constitutes  knowledge 
of  God.  How  can  we  really,  we  ask,  know  anything 
of  His  character  or  have  an  acquaintance  with  Him 
that  is  anything  more  than  a  dream?  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  we  are  all  Agnostics,  in  that  we 
realise  that  there  are  things  too  high  for  us,  and 
that  we  cannot  embrace,  even  in  our  imaginations, 
the  whole  span  of  the  Divine  nature  and  goodness. 
But  we  must  not  suffer  this  human  weakness  to 
lead  us  too  far,  or  to  persuade  us  that  there  can 
be  nothing  in  common  between  ourselves  and  God. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  glory  of  our  human  nature  that 
we  are  made  for  God,  and,  apart  from  the  knowledge 
of  Him,  fail  to  fulfil  the  great  purpose  of  our  lives. 

So,  as  the  first  point,  we  must  learn  to  understand 
that  we  can  know  God  in  ourselves.  In  the  long 
run  all  the  ideas  which  men  have  gained  about  God 
have  come  through  men  themselves.  And  while 
it  may  be  true  that  special  men  have  been  made 
the  special  vehicles  of  the  Divine  word,  the  word 
has  not  been  confined  to  them ;  they  have  only 
been  the  channels  through  which  it  has  come  that 
it  may  be  spread  to  others.  His  word  in  the  past 
has  had  free  course,  and  it  has  been  open  for  every 
one  that  has  ears  to  hear.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  God  is  not  a  stranger,  speaking  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  but  one  who  has  a  close  affinity  with  us. 
We  are  made  in  His  image,  and  our  hearts,  there- 
fore, may  be  as  mirrors  in  which  we  can  see  Him. 
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God's  revelation  is  at  once  historical — through  the 
lives  and  actions  of  men  in  the  past ;  and  moral — in 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  to-day.  And 
such  knowledge  of  God  as  we  now  possess  is  the 
accumulation  of  years  of  experience,  comes  to  us 
immediately  through  a  long  succession  of  priestly 
men,  and  has  to  be  made  ours.  The  great  point 
for  us,  of  course,  is  that  we  enter  into  the  inheritance 
thus  opened  out  before  us,  and  that  we  trust  the 
faculties  we  have  received.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  we  can  know  God — it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  live  up  to  the  knowledge  we  possess.  The 
supreme  sin  of  man,  the  great  and  general  apostacy, 
has  been  the  evil  habit  of  contenting  ourselves  with 
an  idea  and  conception  of  God's  character  lower 
than  that  which  was  naturally  open  to  us.  In  the 
last  resort  we  have  to  trust  ourselves  for  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess.  We  have  no  real  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  fields  are  green  outside  our  own 
perceptions,  and  we  have  absolute  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  these  perceptions  owing  to  the  mass 
of  evidence  .with  which  the  cumulative  experience 
of  mankind  provides  us.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
the  things  of  God  as  it  is  with  the  affairs  of  this 
outer  world.  We  have  all  of  us  certain  spiritual 
powers.  They  are  more  highly  developed  in  some 
men  than  in  others.  But  we  have  all  of  us  as  much 
right  to  trust  them  and  to  believe  in  their  veracity 
as  we  have  to  trust  the  testimony  of  our  sight,  our 
hearing,  our  memory,  or  our  touch.     The  knowledge 
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of  God  and  of  a  spiritual  world  is  not  something 
altogether  alien  to  men ;  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  being  what  they  are.  It  comes 
in  to  round  off  and  complete  their  human  nature, 
and  when  we  find  that  without  this  knowledge  of 
God  the  language  of  human  life  is  incoherent  and 
almost  unintelligible,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
there  is  here  something  proper  to  man,  a  truth 
not  only  real  but  absolutely  vital  to  himself 
And  this  is  the  point  up  to  which  men  need  to 
live.  They  must  not  be  content  with  the  mere 
intimations  of  a  Divinity  within  them.  They  must 
go  on  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  picture  and  to 
paint  in  the  details.  For  their  own  nature  suggests 
to  them  not  only  that  God  is,  but  what  He  is.  In 
the  collective  and  individual  conscience,  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  race,  in  the  tacit  approval  given  to 
Divine  laws,  we  learn  something  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  God.  And  men  have  only  to  trust  their 
faculties  and  to  be  logical  in  order  to  grasp  the 
revelation  in  all  its  fulness  and  power.  You  say, 
for  instance,  that  God  is  good — that  His  goodness 
is  absolute,  far  transcending  that  of  our  feeble 
human  life.  But  you  must  not  make  that  an  excuse 
for  saying  that  God's  goodness  may  be  different  in 
kind  from  ours.  It  probably  takes  us  only  a  short 
step,  but  it  is  a  real  point  gained,  when  we  can  say 
that  what  would  be  really  wrong  in  man  cannot  be 
really  good  in  God.  And  if  you  would  hallow 
the   Divine   name    and   leave   the   Divine  character 
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unsullied  in  your  thought,  you  must  never  attribute 
to  God  actions  or  intentions  which  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  attribute  to  yourself  or  to  your  fellow- 
men.  In  this  way,  by  trusting  the  moral  sense  which 
God  has  given  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  purify  and 
increase  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  avoid  those 
wild  and  foolish  interpretations  of  His  mind  and  will 
which  have  so  often  marred  our  thought  of  Him 
in  the  past. 

2.  But^  once  more,  we  know  God  not  only  in  man 
hut  in  nature  and  history  too. 

And  it  is  perhaps  in  their  conception  of  God  as 
Providence  that  men  most  grievously  fail  to  hallow 
His  name.  It  is  quite  true  that  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  Him,  that  His  action  depends  on 
motives  which  we  cannot  fathom,  and  has  results 
which  seem  to  us  in  the  last  degree  disappointing 
and  even  cruel.  And  how  much  thought  and  mental 
discipline  is  needed,  as  well  as  much  faith,  before 
we  can  adjust  our  ideas  of  God  as  He  is  revealed 
to  us  in  history,  or  avoid  attributing  to  Him  the 
same  evil  habits  that  we  know  so  well  in  ourselves ! 
None  of  us,  for  instance,  can  elude  the  perception 
of  God  in  nature,  "  the  sense  of  something  far  more 
deeply  infused," 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

This  has  been  well  called  the  common  substratum 
of  all  religion,   and    it   is   something   which   has   to 
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be  reckoned  with.     It  does  not  spring  out  of  reason, 
and  yet  it  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  rational.     Man 
reaches   the   consciousness   of  a   power    behind    all 
natural  phenomena  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of 
his   own   power   of  initiative   on  the  dead  world  of 
matter.      To    see    behind   this   wonderful   world   of 
ours    a    Reason,   an    Intelligence,   and    a    Will,   far 
higher   than    ours,   but    the    same   in   kind,   is   the 
most  natural  thing  in    the  world.     But   here   comes 
in  the  warning  of  our  text,  and  shows  us  the  need 
there  is  for  the  hallowing  of  our  natural  theologies. 
There   have   been    great    nature  -  gods    in    many 
religions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being   had   not   a   little 
to  do  with  His  supposed  manifestations  in  thunder 
and   lightning   and   storm.      And    it   was   inevitable 
that  ideas  of  God  so  caused  should  be  stern,  harsh, 
awful,  and   even  cruel.      And   it   is   not   until   they 
become  moralised  that  they  present  a  picture  which 
men  can  look  on  without  abject  fear.     In  this  sense 
the  hallowing  of  God's   name    has   been   a   process 
which  has  been  long  going  on,  and  is  not  complete 
yet.     There  are  still  rags  and  remnants  of  the  older 
and   wider   beliefs   which   have    to   be    stripped   off 
from    our   consciousness   before   we   can    have   any- 
thing approaching  to  a  true  vision  of  the  High  and 
Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.     And  the  same 
is  true   of  the   witness   to  God   in   history.      To   a 
superficial  observer  no    rational   doctrine   of  Provi- 
dence seems  possible.     His  action  is  a  mere  jumble 
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of  contradictions  and  contrarieties.  And  even  for 
those  who  try  to  look  below  the  surface,  and  who 
believe  in  revelation,  the  problem  remains  almost 
as  difficult.  Indeed,  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent 
years  that  men  have  been  able  to  discern  anything 
like  order  and  purpose  in  providence.  We  are 
learning  more  now  than  we  ever  knew  before  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  Universe  has  been  built 
up,  and  the  nature  of  man  made  gradually  more 
complete.  We  can  realise  now  how  it  was  that 
the  childhood  of  the  race  had  to  last  so  long,  and 
we  know  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  severe  dis- 
ciplines through  which  men  have  been  called  to 
pass.  Modern  science  inspired  by  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion has  taught  us  to  look  at  most  things  in  a  new 
and  larger  light.  It  reads  a  new  meaning  into  the 
adaptations  and  harmonies  we  see  around  us,  and 
though  in  some  respects  it  seems  to  almost  shut 
God  out  from  the  Universe,  in  others  it  leaves  the 
door  for  His  operation  yet  wider  open.  And  this 
position  it  is  left  for  faith  as  well  as  reason  to 
justify.  W^hen  we  say — Hallowed  be  Thy  name — 
we  pledge  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  see  God  in  all 
things,  and  to  believe  that  the  more  we  understand 
of  the  methods  of  His  working  in  the  past,  the  more 
shall  we  know  of  Him,  and  the  more  just  and  reverent 
will  our  worship  of  Him  become. 

3.  And  so  this  prayer — Hallowed  be  Thy  name — 
is  for  us  a  call  to  holiness  and  to  reverence. 

It  is  a  call  to  holiness.      No  man  can  say  that 
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it  matters  not  what  he  thinks  about  God,  for  what 
he  believes  God   to   be,  that   he   is   most   likely  to 
become.      As  among  men  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,  so  we  can  best  worship  God  by  striving  to 
become  conformed  to  His  likeness.     We  hallow  His 
name   as  we   hallow   our  own   lives.      For  we  are 
much  nearer  to  Him  than  we  think,  and  the  power 
to   grow   like    Him   is   something   implanted   in   us 
from   the  beginning.      You    only   expect    imitation 
where   there   is   some  affinity  of  nature   and   some 
capacity  to  grow.     You  do  not  bid  a  cripple  imitate 
the  athlete,  or  a   dumb   man   rival   the   oratory   of 
Demosthenes.     And  there  is   no  dishonour  to  God 
like  that   which   insists   on  the   total   and   hopeless 
depravity  of  man,  for  it  means  also  that  this  must 
be  the  will  of  God,  and  that  He  has  created  men 
only  for  their  ruin.     On  the  other  hand,  God  is  a 
God  of  grace,  and  this  grace  surrounds  us  on  every 
side   and   tends   to   reproduce   in   us   the   image   of 
Him.     Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy  is,  therefore,  no 
unreasonable  command ;  it  gives  wings  to  the  legiti- 
mate  aspirations   of  those   who   are    made    in    the 
image  of  God.     And  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  shows 
us   once   for    all  what   this   means    and    how    it    is 
possible.     The  story  of  His  earthly  career  was  one 
long  hallowing  of  His  Father's  name.     He  hallowed 
it  in  His  own  person  when  He  resisted  the  tempter 
and   submitted    Himself  to  the  Father's  will  in  all 
things  and  became  obedient  even  unto  death.     And 
He  hallowed  it  in  the  persons  of  those  forlorn  and 
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outcast  men  and  women  in  whom  he  saw  a  possi- 
bility of  saintship,  and  whom  He  saved  by  hope. 
In  declaring  His  Father's  will  that  none  of  the 
little  ones  should  perish,  He  not  only  gave  a  new 
joy  and  confidence  to  men,  He  added  in  their  esteem 
to  the  glory  and  power  of  God.  But  it  was  in  His 
own  consecration  that  God's  grace  was  most  clearly 
seen.  In  Him  we  have  the  perfect  illustration  of 
God's  holiness,  and  He  hallowed  His  Father's  name 
by  living  ever  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and 
so  unveiling  it  before  men.  And,  once  more,  this 
prayer  is  also  for  us  a  call  to  reverence.  No  man 
can  pray  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name "  in  any  critical 
or  flippant  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  awe  and  reverence 
which  the  prayer  breathes,  is  as  the  soil  in  which 
true  religion  grows.  And  such  a  spirit  only  comes 
to  the  man  to  whom  God  is  real — something  more 
than  a  name. 

We  complain  of  the  lack  of  reverence  in  these 
days — but  it  is  only  part  of  a  very  general  indiffer- 
ence to  the  deeper  aspects  of  religious  truth. 
Botanists  tell  us  that  only  the  lowest  order  of 
plants  produce  their  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  The  higher  you  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
vegetation,  the  deeper  is  the  seed  embedded  in  its 
covering  or  envelope.  So  it  is  only  a  low  type  of 
religion  that  men  wear,  as  it  were,  upon  their  sleeves 
— and  of  which  they  speak  in  light,  glib  tones.  It  is 
a  poor  kind  of  faith  which  can  bring  a  man  into 
the  House  of  God  in  a  mood  of  easy  indifference 
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and  even  boredom.  When  religion  is  real,  and  God 
something  more  than  a  phrase,  and  worship  a  vital 
necessity  of  one's  being — then  men  know  something 
of  what  true  reverence  means,  of  the  awe,  solemnity, 
and  rapt  seraphic  fire  of  the  House  of  God  and  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  And  this  comes  only  as  men 
learn  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  hallowing  of 
God's  name.  We  lament  in  these  days  that  children 
do  not  reverence  their  parents  as  once  they  did. 
Is  it  cruel  to  say  that  this  is  probably  because 
parents  have  not  been  to  children  what  once  they 
were — too  easy,  perhaps,  and  less  concerned  about 
discipline,  and  the  higher  welfare  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  And  so  the  lack  of  rever- 
ence towards  God  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
men  do  not  know  Him  as  God.  His  name  has  not 
been  made  holy  in  their  lives  and  experience ;  to 
them  holiness  is  a  merely  superficial  thing,  and 
irreverence  a  matter  of  speech  or  behaviour.  Really, 
it  has  much  deeper  roots,  and  is  an  attitude  of 
the  soul — a  disposition — a  temper  of  ^  mind.  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  Ritualism  fosters  reverence, 
but  a  very  slight  experience  of  Romish  churches 
on  the  Continent,  and  even  in  this  country,  will 
cause  us  to  cast  such  a  notion  to  the  winds.  The 
pensive  and  sober  mood  induced  by  solemn  music, 
and  incense  vapour,  and  dim  religious  light  is,  after 
all,  only  a  thing  of  the  senses,  and  may  be  compat- 
ible with  real  irreverence  of  spirit.  Whereas,  in  a 
Quaker  Meeting    House,  or  a  Covenanter's   hillside 
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sanctuary,  you  may  be  in  spirit,  in  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  stricken  with  awe  and  amaze  by  the  very 
presence  of  God.  It  is  only  by  thoughts  of  God 
and  by  special  contact  with  Him,  that  the  holy 
temper  can  be  created  and  sustained.  There  may 
be  a  wonder  in  the  still,  small  voice  that  there  is 
not  in  the  earthquake  or  in  the  fire.  And  it  is  easy 
so  to  surround  the  worship  of  God  with  external 
trappings  and  details,  as  to  bury  Him  beneath  them, 
and  to  lose  in  the  interest  and  excitement  they 
create,  all  sense  of  the  glory  and  solemnity  of  His 
presence.  If  you  would  get  near  to  Him  and  know 
something  of  His  grace  and  power,  you  will  do  it 
better  by  turning  your  whole  life  into  the  prayer — 
"  Father,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name." 


''THY  KINGDOM  COME" 
By  Rev.   E.   GRIFFITH-JONES,   B.A. 


-THY  KINGDOM  COME" 

"Thy  kingdom  come."— Matthew  vi.  lo. 

There  is  no  more  comprehensive,  and  no  more 
practical,  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  than  this — 
"  Thy  Kingdom  come."  It  is  comprehensive,  because 
when  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  have  come  in  the 
world,  then  all  that  we  can  ask  for  in  prayer  will  be 
accomplished.  It  is  practical,  because  it  links  man  in 
his  prayer,  and  therefore  in  his  service — for  prayer 
carries  the  co-operation  of  heart  and  hand  and  brain 
with  it  in  full  consent  if  it  is  to  be  effectual — with  the 
ideal  purpose  and  redeeming  grace  of  God.  It  sums  up 
all  that  God  can  will  for  us  as  well  as  all  that  we  can 
pray  for  ourselves.  "  Thy  Kingdom."  The  Kingdom 
of  God  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  phrase  per- 
petually in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  throughout  the 
Gospels.  What  does  it  exactly  mean  ?  And  how 
is  it  to  be  brought  about?  These  are  our  lines  of 
thought  in  this  discourse. 

I. 

What  the  Kingdom  means. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  the  phrase  is  used 
by  Jesus   Christ.      He  speaks   of  the   Kingdom  of 
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Heaven,  first,  as  an  ideal  and  at  the  same  time  an 
actual  order ;  secondly,  as  a  human  possibility ;  and 
thirdly,  as  a  practical  end. 

I.  In  the  previous  discourse  we  dealt  with  the  Ideal 
Order  which  is  suggested  to  us  in  the  phrase^  "  Which 
art  in  Heaven  "  ;  and  I  need  not  repeat  now  what  I 
said  then.  Let  us  only  remind  ourselves  of  the  lovely 
background  which  Jesus  ever  had  in  His  thoughts  and 
prayers :  this  picture  of  a  world  in  which  God  rules 
and  reigns  ;  where  His  Holy  will  is  ever  done  by  glad 
and  willing  subjects^  and  where  His  love  is  law. 

This  is  the  Heaven  from  which  He  had  come,  that 
the  same  will,  and  love,  and  law  might  be  established 
on  earth.  It  was  the  mightiest  task  ever  conceived 
or  attempted.  Jesus  undertook  it,  not  as  a  young 
enthusiast,  unaware  of  the  difficulties  before  him,  but 
as  One  who  knew  "  all  things,"  and  who,  having 
counted  the  cost,  and  knowing  the  worst,  yet  hoped 
for  and  expected  the  best. 

The  word  Kingdom  suggests  the  analogy  of  earthly 
rules  and  monarchies.  But  while  the  ideas  of 
Governor  and  Government,  subjects  and  laws,  find 
their  true  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  there  are 
differences  which  it  is  of  importance  for  us  ever  to 
keep  in  mind.  As  to  the  Ruler  of  this  Kingdom^  we 
recognise  that  His  authority  is  based,  not  on  His 
power,  which  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  earthly  rule, 
but  on  His  character.  God  is  our  rightful  King,  not 
because  He  can  do  with  us  what  He  wills,  but  be- 
cause He  is  infinitely  wise  and  good — because  He  is 
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revealed  to  us  as  our  Father,  and  deserves  our 
full  homage  and  our  absolute  service.  As  to  the 
subjects  of  this  Kingdom^  they  are  not  nations,  or 
races,  or  communities,  accidentally  marked  off  from 
one  another  by  limits  of  space  or  accidents  of  history ; 
but  all  souls,  who  by  free  consent  are  willing  to 
serve  God  as  their  Father,  and  to  serve  all  men  as 
their  brethren.  As  to  the  objects  of  the  Kingdom^  it 
is  not  established  for  the  promotion  of  earthly  ter- 
ritory, or  the  heaping-up  of  treasure,  or  the  extension 
of  the  means  of  pleasure  ;  but  to  bring  about  God- 
likeness,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  Blessed  Life  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  As  to  the  methods  of  the  Kingdom, 
its  diffusion  is  not  by  force  (which  is  too  much  the 
basis  of  earthly  empires),  but  by  purely  spiritual 
agencies — love,  repentance,  faith,  good  works.  In  all 
these  points,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is,  as  Jesus  said, 
"  not  of  this  world  "  ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  con- 
straint of  earthly  rulers,  and  entirely  independent 
of  their  patronage.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
kingdom  of  right  relations  between  Him  and  men, 
and  between  rnen  among  themselves ;  and  this  not  as 
a  matter  of  outward  regulation,  institution,  or  law, 
but  by  hearty  mutual  consent.  It  has  its  law,  but  it 
is  the  law  of  holy  affection  ;  it  has  its  institutions,  but 
they  are  voluntary  associations ;  it  has  its  system  of 
penalties  and  rewards,  but  they  are  the  penalties  of 
losing  the  blessings  and  the  rewards  of  a  good  con- 
science and  a  happier  communion  with  God.  Now 
this  is  the  ideal  order  of  which   we   have   already 
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spoken,  and  it  is  not  a  dream.     It  actually  does  exist 
in  its  absolute  perfection,  in  Heaven  to-day. 

2.  But^  secondly^  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  a  possibility  here  and  now  on  earth. 

It  certainly  was  not  an  actuality  on  earth  when 
He  came.  The  world  into  which  He  stepped  was 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  It  was  a  system 
of  force,  oppression,  and  material  conquest.  The 
vast  empire  of  the  Caesars  was  the  fruit  of  bloody 
conflicts  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised 
world,  and  its  marble  palaces  were  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  millions  of  downtrodden  and  massacred 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  Jewish  theocracy 
was  as  bad  in  the  region  of  religion,  as  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  region  of  politics.  Whatever  it 
may  have  been  ideally,  practically  it  was  a  cast- 
iron  system  of  tyranny  and  compulsion,  full  of 
hatred,  spleen,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  imagined  more  antagonistic  to 
this  lovely  Ideal  Order  of  Jesus  than  the  world  into 
which  He  came,  and  in  which  He  planted  it  like  a 
seed  of  beauty  in  a  foul,  malarial  bog. 

And  yet  into  this  world  of  oppression  and  impurity, 
and  malice  and  sin,  Jesus  came  and  preached  His 
beautiful  doctrine  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  love.  "  Lo, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  'within  you,'  or  'among 
you.' "  This,  He  said,  mark  you,  not  to  the  disciples 
whom  He  had  won  over  to  His  side,  but  to  the 
Pharisees  in  their  hatred  and  spiritual  blindness. 
Yes,   it   was   "within   them"   "among    them]'    as    a 
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bright  and  radiant  possibility.  "Neither  shall  ye 
say,  lo  here !  or  lo  there !  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  among  yoii^ 

This  appeals  to  me,  in  a  sense,  as  the  most 
beautiful  thing  Jesus  ever  said.  Consider  what  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  in  His  thought — the  most 
pure,  and  perfect,  and  heavenly  of  all  existing  or 
possible  realities ;  and  then  consider  that  He  said 
this  to  His  implacable  enemies,  and  to  the  men,  who, 
in  their  lives,  exemplified  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
He  had  come  to  reveal  and  to  establish.  Within 
these  men — religious  pedants,  hypocrites,  men  hate- 
ful and  hating — there  slumbered  this  lovely  and 
lovable  thing — the  Kingdom  of  Grace.  They  were 
possible  members  of  that  Kingdom ;  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  relations  to  their  fellows  were  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  city  of 
God. 

And  how  true  this  turns  out  to  be,  when  you 
realise  all  its  bearings !  We  might  well  ask — How 
can  the  Kingdom  of  God  exist  as  a  possibility  in 
hearts  and  in  circles  of  society  given  over  to  the 
exact  opposite?  And  the  answer  is — that  it  does 
exist  as  a  possibility  even  there^  and  in  a  sense, 
because  of  the  opposite  reality  that  confronts  it. 
Does  a  man  hate?  Then  he  can  love,  for  love 
is  only  hatred  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down. 
Is  a  man  in  rebellion  against  God  ?  Then  he  has 
it  in  him  to  become  a  child  of  God.  Is  he  cruel, 
selfish,  lying,  impure,  blasphemous,  drunken  ?     Then 
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he  can  be  kind,  self-forgetful,  truth-loving,  chaste, 
reverent,  sober.  Show  me  the  blackest  vagabond 
that  stalks  the  streets  of  London  to-day,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  who  to-morrow  may  be  a  saint. 
When  Jesus  said  to  the  men  who  presently  crucified 
Him,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you]'  He 
did  not  say  it  because  they  were  good  men,  and 
not  because  they  were  bad  men,  but  because  they 
were  men,  with  the  common  capacities  of  men  for 
evil  and  for  good,  knowing  that  what  made  the 
actual  evil  in  them,  also  made  the  possible  good  in 
them. 

People  have  come  to  me,  as  they  have  gone  to 
other  ministers,  and  said  to  me,  "  It  is  all  very  well 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  holiness,  and  purity,  and 
love  to  me.  But  I  cannot  live  up  to  these  things. 
I  am  lustful,  or  bad  tempered,  or  cowardly — and  so 
on — by  nature.  This  ideal  gospel  is  for  ideal  men, 
not  for  such  as  I  am."  And  I  have  always  faced 
them  with  the  simple  statement,  "  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you.  Not  all  your  impurity,  or 
your  evil  passions,  or  your  sinful  habits,  are  any 
disqualification.  Because  you  are  capable  of  these 
things,  you  are  capable,  through  God's  grace,  of  their 
opposite.  The  power  to  sin  is  only  given  to  creatures 
who  have  the  power  to  be  holy,  and  the  greater  the 
actual  sinner,  the  greater  the  possible  saint." 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  in  which  he  describes  the  millennial  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  and  in  it   there   is   this  phrase,  "The 
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Lord  hath  sent  me  to  .  .  .  give  unto  them  .  .  .  that 
mourn  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing." Beauty  for  ashes  !  What  a  transformation  from 
the  ash-strewn  head  of  the  mourner  to  the  shining 
face  of  the  bridegroom  !  Such  are  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  Gospel ;  but,  if  I  may  venture  to  para- 
phrase the  prophet's  meaning,  there  is  another  sense 
in  which  the  prophet's  words  may  be  used.  Some 
of  the  fairest  and  most  fruitful  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  to  be  found  on  the  slopes  of 
great  volcanoes.  There  everything  grows  in  great 
profusion ;  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  vineyards, 
and  blossoming  flowers.  It  is  beauty  in  its  essence. 
And  yet  it  is  beauty  grown  out  of  ashes  !  For  the  soil 
out  of  which  this  wonderful  growth  arises  is  made  of 
the  hot  lava  and  ashes  belched  forth  long  ago  out 
of  the  burning  crater  above.  Nothing  could  be 
more  barren,  no  scene  more  awful  in  its  desolation, 
than  the  sides  of  a  volcano  after  an  eruption. 
But  the  boiling,  incandescent  stuff  that  pours  out 
is  just  the  kind  of  soil  out  of  which,  when  it  has 
cooled  down  and  been  acted  upon  by  sun  and 
weather,  the  fairest  growths  can  rise.  Impregnate 
it  with  life,  and  it  teems  with  fruitfulness,  and 
instead  of  the  arid  slope  of  rock  and  ash,  you  have 
the  beauty  of  the  vineyard. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,  among 
you"  —  whoever  you  are.  In  you  as  individuals, 
among  you  as  a  community.  This  is  the  good 
news   of  Jesus  —  that  the    drunkard,  the   profligate, 
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the  burglar,  the  hooligan  contain  in  them  just  the 
qualities  which,  when  quickened  from  above  and 
transformed  by  the  spirit  of  God,  go  to  the 
making  of  Christian  heroes  and  martyrs.  This  is 
not  a  theoretic  truth,  but  one  that  has  been  a 
thousand  times  exemplified  in  the  changed  lives  of 
men.  And  there  is  no  company  of  Nihilists,  no 
band  of  murdering  thieves  and  vagabonds,  no  horde 
of  Kurds  or  Turkish  marauders,  no  tribe  of  canni- 
bals who  have  not,  hidden  away  among  their  social 
possibilities,  the  making  of  a  Christian  brother- 
hood, which  is  *  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.'  In  the  face  of  the  worst  that  this  world 
can  show  in  the  direction  of  sin,  uncleanness,  shame, 
cruelty,  and  hatred,  we  may  thus  pray  this  prayer 
in  faith  and  hope — "  Thy  Kingdom  come  !  " 


III. 


But  no"w,  and  here  comes  our  chief  point — How  is 
this  kingdom  of  love  and  grace  to  be  estab- 
lished on  earth? 

Is  it  possible  to  help  its  coming,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Divine  Spirit  in  its  travail  and  its  energy 
of  working,  as  it  slowly  permeates  the  world  ? 

I.  Yes,  but  let  us  not  make  any  mistake  as  to  the 
primary  conditions.  It  cannot  come,  for  ofte  thing,  by 
way  of  force  or  compulsion. 

This  sounds  so   self-evident   as   scarcely  to   need 
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repetition ;  and  yet  it  needs  to  be  said.  There 
have  been  a  thousand  attempts  from  time  to  time 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
His  Kingdom  by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  Christianity 
has  been  carried  into  new  countries  at  the  point  of 
the  sword  and  the  spear.  Social  and  political  pres- 
sure has  been  put  on  men  to  accept  the  teaching 
and  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom.  And  for  a 
time,  this  seems  to  have  succeeded.  But  only  for 
a  time ;  and  after  a  little  while,  behind  the  com- 
pulsion of  outward  assent,  the  unregenerated  heart, 
the  unreclaimed  social  system  have  reappeared  in 
worse  forms.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom 
of  conviction,  not  of  force;  it  is  the  empire  of 
love,  not  of  social  pressure.  Its  blessed  principles 
can  never  be  counterfeited  by  any  external  con- 
formities and  acceptances.  The  outward  relations 
of  men  may  be  regulated  by  human  laws,  and 
enforced  by  political  force ;  but  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us,  in  a  region  of  our  nature  where 
force  has  no  meaning,  and  where  free  consent  alone 
has  place  or  any  relevance. 

2.  For  the  same  reason^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
cannot  come  by  way  of  state  patronage  or  of  an  estab- 
lished ecclesiastical  system. 

The  great  mistake  behind  this  theory,  which  still 
largely  prevails  even  in  our  own  free  country,  is 
to  confound  the  Kingdom  with  the  Church.  Jesus 
nowhere  teaches  this,  nor  do  any  of  His  apostles. 
The  Church  is  the  chief  and  central  means  whereby 
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the  Kingdom  is  brought  about  in  the  world.  But 
the  Kingdom  is  a  spiritual  fact.  It  is  essentially- 
invisible,  like  life  itself  It  is  a  set  of  affections  and 
principles  realised  in  men,  and  therefore  in  its  results 
visible ;  but  in  its  essence  it  is  as  unseen  as  the  forces 
of  vitality  that  make  the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  If 
all  the  biologists  of  the  world  were  to  meet  together, 
and  were  to  "establish"  a  certain  form  of  living 
energy,  and  to  say  :  "  This  is  the  only  orthodox, 
respectable,  genuine,  *  apostolic'  form  of  life,  and 
all  other  forms  are  unauthorised  and  spurious" — 
what  would  intelligent  people  say?  And  yet  that 
is  what  some  would  have  us  believe  as  regards 
spiritual  life  in  its  manifestations.  They  say,  in 
effect,  of  one  church,  of  one  ecclesiastical  system  : 
"  This  is  the  only  genuine  and  authorised  form  of 
spiritual  life  in  its  corporate  aspects ;  here  is  the 
Kingdom  in  its  outward  manifestation.  Other  bodies 
of  men  may  appear  to  be  doing  the  same  work,  and 
to  be  animated  by  the  same  principles ;  but  in  reality 
they  lack  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  real,  vital 
thing ;  they  are  spurious  imitations,  and  not  the 
genuine  reality."  And  we  of  the  Voluntary  Churches 
answer  and  say :  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must 
not  be  confounded  with  any  or  all  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. These  are  human,  and  therefore  imperfect 
and  one-sided,  and  lacking  in  the  only  hall-mark  of 
perfection — the  absence  of  sin  or  frailty.  But  the 
Kingdo7n  is  a  spiritual  principle  at  work  in  all  the 
Churches,  and  far  beyond  them  in  the  world  at  large. 
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It  is  like  corn-seed  scattered  on  the  hillside,  like 
leaven  working  through  a  mass,  like  any  form  of 
vital  energy,  hidden  but  potent,  permeating  matter 
and  gradually  weaving  out  of  its  dead  and  inert 
mass  a  lovely  texture  of  living  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness.  It  works  according  to  its  own  mysterious 
forces,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  one  channel,  or 
limited  to  certain  definite  forms.  Wherever  human 
souls  are  to  be  found,  there  it  can  set  to  work, 
transforming  them  and  building  them  up  into 
spiritual  strength,  purity,  beauty,  love ;  but  it  is 
free  as  the  air,  as  light,  as  God  Himself,  and  there- 
fore we  must  not  say,  "  Lo  here !  or  lo  there !  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

3.  So  much  negatively.  But^  coining  to  the  positive 
side^  how  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heave^i  to  come  among 
men  ? 

First,  by  individual  surrender  to  its  claims.  If 
we  would  help  God  to  bring  this  thing  to  pass,  we 
must  give  ourselves  to  its  allegiance.  When  we 
take  this  prayer  on  our  lips  it  means  first  and 
foremost  self-surrender.  Our  own  hearts  are  the 
initial  recruiting  ground  of  the  Kingdom.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  great  spiritual  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded — love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  obedi- 
ence to  God,  service  for  man.  The  gateway  into  the 
Kingdom  is  by  way  of  the  Beatitudes — repentance, 
purity,  meekness,  faithfulness,  a  forgiving  spirit, 
patience,  and  unfaltering  endurance  under  trial. 
They    who    enrol    themselves    among    the    faithful 
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who  would  be  and  do  these  things,  are  members 
of  the  Kingdom ;  and  they  who  pray  this  prayer 
are  bound  to  do  so  if  they  would  help  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Second,  then  by  extending  the  power  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  visible  Church. 

Though  the  Church  is  not  the  Kingdom,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Kingdom.  I 
dare  not  say,  as  some  would,  that  but  for  the 
Church  the  Kingdom  could  never  come,  for  God 
can  fulfil  Himself  in  many  ways ;  but  this  I  do  say, 
that  Jesus  founded  the  brotherhood  called  the  Church, 
with  the  distinct  aim  of  helping  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  it  was  the  only  outward  organi- 
sation founded  by  Him  for  that  purpose.  We  may 
further  affirm  that  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  failure 
of  the  Church  to  adequately  represent  and  extend  the 
Kingdom  of  God  among  men  ;  in  spite  of  its  divisions, 
of  its  worldliness,  of  its  formalisms,  of  its  occasional 
alliances  with  iniquitous  social  or  political  systems ; 
in  spite  of  its  too  ready  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  and 
its  worship  of  wealth  and  position  and  earthly  power : 
in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  more  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  Church  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the 
only  earthly  institution  that  has  borne  any  steady 
and  continuous  witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  only  organisation  that  has  without  break  worked 
for  its  realisation.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Kingdom,  that  is,  of  all  true 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  belong  to  His  Church.     I 
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do  not  say  this  or  that  particular  church,  but  of 
some  true  church,  and  particularly  of  that  church  in 
and  through  which  we  feel  that  the  principles  of  the 
Kingdom  can  best  be  served  and  established  by  us 
personally.  The  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  include 
all  His  people,  that  together  they  may  work  with  one 
heart  and  one  hand  for  the  perfect  coming  of  the 
Kingdom. 

And  finally,  we  help  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom 
in  the  wide  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

This  was  the  appointed  method  of  the  Master,  as 
the  Church  and  its  instrumentalities  was  His  ap- 
pointed means.  "  Go  ye  forth  and  teach  all  nations  " 
— those  were  His  "marching  orders"  to  the  infant 
Church.  How  faithfully  His  first  apostles  and 
their  converts  fulfilled  His  command  history  shows. 
Within  a  generation  they  had  preached  "  Christ 
crucified "  in  every  point  of  vantage  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  wherever  it  was  preached,  there  arose 
a  church,  to  follow  out  the  results  of  preaching ; 
and  so,  within  four  centuries,  the  Roman  Empire 
had  become  (nominally,  at  least)  Christian.  By  this 
means  Christianity  was  brought  to  this  country, 
where  it  has  struck  deeper  root  throughout  its  his- 
tory than  any  other.  And  by  this  agency,  from 
Britain  as  a  centre  of  world-wide  influence,  the  same 
extension  is  now  proceeding  with  ever-accelerating 
progress.  Thank  God,  Britain  herself,  as  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  missionary  zeal,  has  awakened  at  last 
to  her  unique  opportunity  as  a  missionary  pioneer, 
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and  is  leading  the  van  in  that  splendid  system  of 
propagandism  which  within  the  present  century  will, 
by  God's  grace  and  favour,  result  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature,  so  that  none 
shall  be  able  to  say,  "  I  have  never  known  the 
Saviour  or  heard  the  message  of  salvation  to  my 
sinful  soul." 


THE    GREATEST    PETITION 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  GREENHOUGH,  M.A. 


THE   GREATEST   PETITION 

"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  vi.  lo. 

The  divinity  of  this  divine  prayer  is  shown  by  the 
very  order  of  its  thoughts.  If  we  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  petitions  we  should 
probably  have  put  the  first  last  and  the  last  first. 
We  should  have  begun  with  our  own  immediate 
needs,  asking  for  daily  bread,  daily  forgiveness, 
daily  strength  against  temptation,  and  then  we 
should  have  tried  to  lift  ourselves  away  from  our- 
selves into  the  larger  world  of  aspiration  and 
longing,  and  asked  for  the  coming  of  God's  Kingdom 
and  the  subjection  of  all  men  to  His  righteous  will. 
Our  Lord  begins  where  we  should  have  finished — 
not  with  the  prayer  for  our  own  necessities  and 
helps,  but  with  the  cry  that  the  name  of  the  Father 
may  be  everywhere  known  and  revered,  that  His 
kingdom  of  justice  and  mercy  may  be  universally 
established,  and  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
men  may  be  attuned  to  the  music  of  His  sweet 
and  perfect  will.  It  was  the  order  of  Christ's  own 
thoughts.  It  is  the  order  of  all  Christian  thought 
when    Christian    thought  is  shaped   in  the  mind  of 

Christ.      "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
111 
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His  righteousness,  and  then  all  the  rest  will  be  added 
unto  you." 

Now  think  of  this  one  petition  which  I  have 
read  to  you — "  Thy  will  be  done."  How  beautiful 
it  is,  and  vast !  It  covers  an  immeasurable  region. 
It  includes  every  great  and  lovely  thing  that  can 
be  thought  of  It  is  really  a  prayer  for  the  making 
of  all  things  new,  and  the  putting  away  of  all  that 
has  burdened  and  tormented  the  old  sin-worn  world. 
It  asks  for  the  coming  down  of  Heaven  to  Earth, 
or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  the  lifting  up  of  Earth 
to  Heaven.  It  anticipates  a  blessed  condition  of 
things,  in  which  man's  thoughts  shall  be  all  in  accord 
with  God's  thoughts,  and  every  man  will  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  not  right,  and 
that  nothing  is  worth  desiring  which  is  not  pure  and 
sinless  and  divine.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  what 
we  pray  for,  or  ought  to  pray  for,  every  time  we 
repeat  these  words.  But  now  let  us  ask  a  little  more 
in  detail  what  it  means. 

I. 

It  is  a  prayer  that  God's  -will  may  be  done  by  all 
and  everywhere,  freely,  intelligently,  and 
cheerfully,  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven — that  we 
and  all  men  may  do  it  with  the  glad  willing- 
hood  of  those  who  behold  His  face. 

Our   Lord   lays  all  the   emphasis   on    that   word, 
"as  it  is  in  Heaven."     Without  that  the  prayer  is 
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in  a  sense  superfluous.  It  is  no  use  asking  that 
God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth.  It  is  done  in 
the  long  run  everywhere  and  always.  His  thoughts 
are  carried  out ;  His  laws  are  enforced  ;  His  pur- 
poses are  accomplished.  Man  may  delay  them, 
defy  them,  set  himself  with  utmost  strength  against 
them ;  but  he  can  no  more  resist  and  defeat  them 
than  he  can  push  back  the  ocean  tide.  The  world 
moves  on  in  the  course  which  He  has  marked  for 
it.  Not  in  a  straight  line — the  wickedness  and 
perversity  of  men  push  it  back  a  little  ;  they  drag 
it  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  true  direction ;  but 
it  returns  again  and  pursues  its  resistless  course 
until  the  goal  of  the  Almighty  is  reached.  As 
Nebuchadnezzar  said  long  ago,  ''  He  doeth  His 
will  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none 
can  stay  His  hand  or  say  unto  Him,  'What  doest 
Thou?'"  Nations  and  kings  and  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  are  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
"  He  girds  them  though  they  have  not  known  Him." 
He  uses  their  very  folly  as  an  instrument  of  His 
wisdom.  He  makes  their  wrath  to  praise  Him, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  wrath  doth  He  restrain. 
The  greatest  crimes  that  have  ever  been  committed 
have  been  wonderfully  used  by  Him  to  further  His 
truth  and  justice  in  the  world.  The  crucifixion  of 
Christ  made  Christ  the  world's  Saviour.  The  slaying 
of  the  saints  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of 
the  early  Church.  The  burning  of  the  English 
martyrs  made  England  Protestant.      The  atrocities 
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of  the  Spaniards  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  American  Continent.  Out 
of  the  hugest  evil  God's  foreseeing  mind  works 
good,  and  the  march  towards  the  perfect  day  goes 
on  in  spite  of  all  the  craft  and  strength  of  devils 
and  men.  If  it  were  not  for  this  we  should  lose  all 
faith  in  God,  and  all  hope  for  the  future  of  His  world, 
if  we  did  not  believe  that  in  the  end  God  is  always 
victorious,  and  that  man's  haughty  ambitions,  evil 
designs,  and  fickle  vagaries  are  over-ridden  and 
thrown  aside  by  His  unerring  power.  The  world 
is  not  a  battlefield  in  which  the  result  depends  upon 
human  combatants  alone,  or  a  huge  game  of  chess 
in  which  statesmen,  rulers,  soldiers,  thinkers,  chance 
and  accident,  and  the  forces  of  goodness  and  the 
forces  of  hell  have  the  winning  and  the  losing  moves. 
God  is  over  all  and  in  the  midst  of  all.  He  has  the 
last,  decisive  word  in  every  dispute,  the  final  and 
winning  move  in  every  game.  Through  all  the 
ill-doings  and  stupidities  of  men  His  unceasing 
purpose  runs.  And  there  is  only  one  will  that 
always  gets  done.  It  is  the  mighty  will  of  Him 
who  is  sole  Master  of  the  world,  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  all  our  lives  that  same  will  is  done.  It 
is  done  in  every  saint's  life,  in  every  life  of  faith 
and  obedience,  in  the  joy  and  strength  and  peace 
and  foretaste  of  Heaven  which  are  faith's  reward. 
It  is  done  in  every  foul,  unclean,  intemperate,  and 
godless  life,  in  the  misery  and  unrest  and  hell  which 
follow  unrepentant   sin.      You  cannot  escape  God's 
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will  or  overturn  it  It  holds  you  in  love  or  grips 
you  in  suffering.  He  is  the  Lord  of  our  lives,  and 
if  we  will  not  take  the  way  of  His  dear  children, 
then  we  have  to  take  the  hard  way  of  transgressors, 
and  that  also  is  of  His  appointment.  The  will  of 
God,  whether  infinitely  pitiful  or  terribly  severe,  is 
done  on  every  one  at  last. 

And  what  we  are  to  pray  for  is  not  that — that 
is  beyond  our  praying — but  something  much  more 
beautiful,  that  His  will  may  be  done  here  as  it  is 
in  Heaven.  All  men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  His  will 
in  the  long  run.  But  most  of  them  do  it  un- 
consciously, unwillingly,  ever  kicking  against  it,  and 
determined  to  do  their  own.  They  are  something 
like  the  steam  in  your  boilers,  hissing,  raging,  seek- 
ing furiously  to  escape,  and  yet  held  under  and 
forced  into  an  unwilling  obedience.  But  in  Heaven 
God's  will  is  done  as  Christ  did  it,  Whose  meat, 
drink,  and  gladness  were  found  in  doing  it.  In 
Heaven  they  serve  Him  day  and  night  without 
wearying,  and  with  their  whole  hearts.  Their  feet 
step  to  music ;  their  thoughts  are  like  His  own ; 
and  to  do  His  good  pleasure  is  the  perfect  joy  of 
Heaven.  That  is  what  we  are  to  pray  for,  that 
we  and  all  men  may  learn  to  approve  His  govern- 
ment, to  accept  His  every  law  as  wise  and  kind,  to 
take  every  word  and  thought  of  His  as  sweetest 
music,  to  do  as  He  would  have  us  do  with  a  service 
that  is  more  than  liberty.  That  is  what  the  Saviour 
had  in  mind  concerning  this  poor,  rebellious  world 
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of  ours.     "Thy   will   be  done   on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven." 

II. 

It  is  a  prayer  that  His  w^ill  may  be  done  in  our  ©"wn 
smaller  -world.  In  the  little  sphere  of  our  ovm 
daily  -walks,  duties,  and  relationships,  do-wn 
in  our  o-wn  hearts,  homes,  and  surroundings. 

Now,  when  we  particularise  the  prayer  in  that 
way,  it  becomes  far  more  searching,  and  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult.  It  is  changing  it  from  an 
abstraction  into  a  personal  reality.  It  is  bringing 
it  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  solid  ground  on 
which  we  walk.  It  is  far  easier  to  pray  that  His 
will  may  be  done  by  others  than  to  desire  intensely 
that  His  will  may  be  done  by  ourselves.  It  is  far 
easier  to  long  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom 
in  the  world  than  to  say  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  Be  our  King.  Let  Thy  rule  be  supreme  and 
unquestioned  in  every  part  of  my  thought,  speech, 
and  conduct.  We  all  wish  that  selfishness,  and 
impurity,  and  injustice,  could  be  swept  away,  pro- 
vided that  we  are  allowed  to  retain  the  least  bit 
of  them  for  our  own  enjoyment.  We  should  all 
vote  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  if  the  ballot 
box  and  Parliaments  could  do  it ;  we  are  not 
always  so  ready  to  vote  for  our  own  regeneration. 
There  is  a  well-known  proverb  which  speaks  about 
those  whose  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.     It  is 
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so  sweet,  and  poetic,  and  easy  as  well,  to  dream  of 
universal  righteousness  and  goodness,  to  dream  of 
times  when  all  men  shall  know  the  Lord,  and  when 
love  shall  paint  the  whole  earth  with  tender  and 
golden  colours ;  but  to  fix  the  dream  down  to  the 
little  spot  in  which  we  walk  and  work,  and  make  it 
a  blessed  reality  there — that  is  much  harder,  there 
is  not  so  much  poetry  about  that.  It  is  prosy 
enough.  It  is  sometimes  like  treadmill  work — and 
yet  to  do  that  is  the  Divine  and  Christlike  thing. 
To  have  God's  will  done  in  the  government  of  our 
tempers,  in  the  keeping  of  our  lips,  in  the  subduing 
of  our  appetites  in  all  our  tastes,  pursuits,  and 
ambitions,  in  the  purposes  we  form,  in  the  friend- 
ships we  make,  in  the  intercourse  of  home  life,  in 
the  training  of  our  children,  in  the  duties  of  the 
business  sphere.  Try  that.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
Christian  service  that  any  of  us  can  perform,  and 
the  most  profitable  in  the  end.  I  do  not  care  what 
large  and  ambitious  schemes  you  are  engaged  in 
for  the  bettering  of  the  world  and  the  bringing  of 
it  under  God's  rule,  the  first  and  greatest  thing 
of  all  is  to  bring  your  own  life  and  belongings  into 
conformity  to  Christ.  If  you  have  no  time  for 
anything  else,  yet  if  you  are  only  doing  that  prayer- 
fully, humbly,  persistently,  take  courage,  you  will 
never  be  ranked  among  the  unprofitable  servants ; 
you  will  not  lose  the  Master's  reward.  For  that, 
after  all,  is  how  God  slowly  transforms  and  redeems 
the  world.     It  is   not   done   on   the  grand  compre- 
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hensive  sweeping  scale.  It  is  done  little  by  little. 
He  brings  one  heart  and  home  under  His  rule,  and 
then,  by  the  force  and  example  of  that  He  brings 
another  and  another,  until  the  little  one  becomes  a 
thousand,  and  heavenly  influences  spread  like  leaven 
through  the  whole  lump.  Brethren,  give  the  prayer 
this  personal  meaning  whenever  you  offer  it.  Let 
Thy  will  be  done  in  me.  Let  the  little  world  which 
I  call  my  own  be  as  much  Thine  as  Heaven  is 
Thine. 

III. 

Lastly,  remember  that  the  prayer  is  a  confession 
as  well  as  a  request. 

It  is  a  childlike  acknowledgment  that  God's 
will  is  best.  Let  that  will  be  done  whatever  it  be. 
Though  it  seems  all  chastening  now,  though  it  seems 
to  our  dim  sight  all  wrong,  and  dark,  and  meaning- 
less, and  unwise,  yet,  if  it  is  God's  will,  it  must  be 
perfectly  good  and  kind.  And  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise  if  we  could.  It  is  a  great  prayer  this ; 
there  is  none  greater  if  you  interpret  it  in  all  its 
fulness.  It  is  the  prayer  which  the  Lord  Himself 
offered  in  Gethsemane  when  His  lips  trembled 
before  the  bitter  cup.  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done.  We  are  really  asking  that  our  whims,  caprices, 
likings,  longings,  and  even  our  passionate  desires, 
may  not  be  allowed  free  course,  may  not  be 
gratified   and    fulfilled.      We   are   asking    that   they 
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may  be  thwarted,  defeated,  and  thrown  out,  if  God 
sees  that  it  is  best.  We  are  asking  that  we  may 
not  be  permitted  to  have  too  much  of  our  own  way, 
even  though  our  desire  for  it  burns  like  a  furnace, 
for  the  way  that  we  would  take,  though  smooth  and 
pleasant,  is  not  that  which  would  bring  us  into  the 
fuller  joy  ;  and  the  way  that  He  would  take  with 
us,  though  rough  and  thorny,  has  its  end  in  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  and  at  His  right  hand.  And 
so,  the  wisest  cry  of  all,  is  just  that  cry : 

"  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  not  mine, 
However  dark  it  be, 
Smooth  though  it  be  or  rough, 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me." 

That  is  the  prayer  in  its  highest  reaches.  There 
are  few  of  us  can  say  it  always,  or  say  it  ever  with 
that  full  meaning.  It  is  not  for  the  beginning  of 
life,  or  even  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
course.  We  do  not  grasp  it  suddenly,  we  grow 
into  it  slowly  and  by  degrees.  It  requires  the 
patience  of  the  saint,  the  perfect  trust  in  the  Father 
which  Jesus  had.  It  is  enough  if  we  are  learning 
this  lesson  line  by  line,  and  feeling  more  and  more 
as  life  goes  on,  that  God  knows  better  what  is  good 
for  us  than  our  poor  hearts  can  guess,  and  that  the 
truest  word  we  can  offer  at  His  feet  is  just  this — 
Let  Thy  will  be  done  in  my  life  as  it  is  in 
Heaven. 


^'THY  WILL  BE  DONE" 
By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH- JONES,  B.A. 


"THY  WILL  BE  DONE" 

"Thy  will  be  done — on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." — Matth. 
vi.  lo. 

The  third  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  in  a 
true  sense  of  summing-up  and  completion  of  the 
two  that  precede.  They  are  three  in  aspect,  but 
one  in  reality.  And  yet  they  are  no  empty  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  idea.  In  the  first — "  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name " — we  plead  for  the  vindication  of 
the  revealed  nature  of  God  as  the  Heavenly 
Father.  In  the  second — "  Thy  Kingdom  come  " — 
we  contemplate  His  nature  as  reflected  in  an  ideal 
order ;  He  is  King  of  a  Heavenly  Kingdom, 
which  is  some  time  to  be  realised  visibly.  In  the 
third — "Thy  will  be  done" — we  contemplate  Him 
as  realising  Himself  in  a  great,  progressive  purpose, 
growing  from  less  to  more,  becoming  ever  more 
actual  and  visible.  God  is  love,  God  is  law,  God 
is  will.  The  love  is  operant,  the  law  is  gracious, 
the  will  is  perfect.  In  this  prayer  we  are  put  into 
that  attitude  towards  the  attributes,  the  plans,  and 
the  realising  energies  of  God  w^hich  gives  meaning 
to  all  prayer,  and  which  brings  us  into  harmony 
with  its  end  and  within  reach  of  its  blessings. 
Until   we   reach   this   high    mood    of    the    soul,   we 
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cannot  pray  as  we  ought ;  when  we  have  reached 
it,  we  are  fit  to  go  on  to  the  more  personal  peti- 
tions which  follow  and  complete  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  Heavenly  Father's  Will, 
its  reality  and  its  sacredness ;  the  hindrances  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment;  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  realised  out  of  the  chaos  and 
disorder  of  the  moral  world. 


L 

Let  us  start  with  this  thought  —  that  at  the 
heart  and  root  of  the  Universe  there  is  a  Divine 
and  Holy  Wiii. 

When  we  look  out  at  the  Universe  in  which  we 
live,  we  are  met  on  all  hands  with  the  vision  of  a 
mighty  and  resistless  energy.  The  old  division  of 
the  physical  world  into  "  matter  and  force "  has 
lately  been  discounted  as  an  unreal  distinction. 
Matter  is  the  passive  side  of  force  or  energy ;  force 
is  the  active  side  of  matter.  The  latest  theory  of 
matter,  indeed,  is  that  its  atoms  are  so  many  infini- 
tesimal whorls  or  vortices  of  energy,  circling  eternally 
round  their  own  tiny  centres ;  ever  gathering  into 
larger  aggregations  of  molecules ;  sweeping  now  into 
larger  masses,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  and  again 
separating  into  their  constituent  parts,  in  endless 
flow  and  flux ;  but  always  constant  in  this — that 
they  are  infinitely  varied  forms  of  the  same  invisible. 
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indestructible  energy  that  lies  behind  these  mani- 
festations. All  the  grandeur  of  the  skies,  all  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  earth,  are  but  ordered 
manifestations  of  force  and  energy. 

Physical  science  deals  with  the  relations  and  laws 
of  this  energy  as  realised  in  the  world  of  matter ; 
it  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  ultimate  nature  of 
force.  But  we  cannot  stop  our  investigations  there ; 
we  are  impelled  to  ask  higher  questions,  and  we 
seek  for  nobler  answers,  than  science  can  put  or 
answer.  We  are  a  part  of  nature,  for  we  have 
bodies,  senses,  special  organs,  but  we  are  also  above 
nature,  for  we  are  conscious,  we  can  think ;  we  can 
conceive  aims,  desires,  ideals ;  we  can  will.  And 
when  we  push  our  inquiries  home,  we  can  conceive 
of  the  energy  of  nature  only  in  terms  of  our  own 
will.  Force,  to  our  consciousness,  is  zf ///-force.  Thus, 
we  are  compelled  to  interpret  nature  in  terms  of 
our  own  life;  we  feel  obliged  to  think  of  the  great 
sweep  of  energy  that  fills  the  Universe  as  the  out- 
goings of  a  mighty,  omnipresent  will.  And  when 
we  look  deeper  into  things,  and  recognise  that  the 
energy  in  nature  is  orderly,  that  it  follows  certain 
fixed  and  harmonious  laws,  that  it  is  self-consistent, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  will  is  intelli- 
gent ;  that  it  is  guided  by  great  ends ;  that  these 
ends  are  progressive ;  that  they  tend  towards  a 
definite  goal.  So  much  pure  observation  and 
thought  teach  us. 

Then  comes  the  conviction  which  is  echoed  and 
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ratified  in  the  Christian  revelation,  that  the  will  that 
realises  itself  in  the  Universe  is  not  only  intelligent 
and  purposeful,  but  that  it  is  good.  The  power  that 
made  all  things  and  rules  over  their  endless  move- 
ment, is  no  blind  Demiurge.  He  is  a  gracious  and 
loving  Person  :  the  will  that  rules  is  the  will  of  "  Our 
Father,  which  is  in  Heaven."  This  is  the  religious 
view  of  the  Universe :  here  we  stand  at  the  centre, 
round  which  all  circles  of  thought  move  in  harmony, 
and  where  the  heart  finds  rest. 

The  realisation  of  the  will  of  God,  then,  is  the 
principle  that  gives  religious  meaning  and  value  to 
all  things.  To  know  that  will  is  the  highest  quest 
of  the  intellect ;  and  to  fulfil  it,  the  noblest  task  of  the 
soul.  "  Thy  will  be  done  " — there  can  be  no  prayer 
greater  than  that ;  it  fully  sums  up  everything  that 
is  good ;  it  carries  with  it  blessedness  within  and 
Heaven  without. 

H. 

But  when  we  look  still  closer  at  this  mystery, 
w^hich  lights  up  w^ith  so  beautiful  a  radi- 
ance as  w^e  consider  it,  and  puts  so  much 
meaning  into  everything,  w^e  are  brought  up 
sharply  against  a  dreadful  fact — that  there  is 
a  schism  some"where  at  the  heart  of  things. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  told  by  Jesus  to  pray 
thus  :  "  Thy  will  be  done  " — proves  that  God's  will  is 
not  being  done,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  meaning 
in  the  petition. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  line  that  marks  this  schism  lies 
in  the  human  will.  The  Christian  Faith,  indeed,  is 
built  on  the  fact  that  this  schism  did  not  begin  with 
man.  Sometime,  somehow,  it  is  implied  in  the  Bible. 
Heaven  itself  was  invaded  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion ; 
there  are  fallen  angels  as  well  as  fallen  men.  But 
for  us  the  main  interest  lies  here,  that,  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  the  only  beings  directly  known  to 
us  who  have  failed  to  realise  the  will  of  God  for  them, 
are  ourselves. 

Though  this  is  to  our  infinite  discredit,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Nature  that  there  is 
in  all  her  broad  and  teeming  fields  of  energy  and  life 
no  other  trace  of  failure  to  realise  her  creator's  pur- 
pose. For  among  the  myriad  creatures  that  are 
known  to  us,  Man  alone  could  have  rebelled  against 
God.  In  him  a  fresh  principle  arrived  on  the  scene 
— the  principle  of  moral  freedom.  Animals  are 
automata ;  they  do  what  they  are  impelled  to  do ; 
they  go  where  they  are  driven ;  they  are  what  they 
are  in  virtue  of  their  heredity  and  their  environment. 
But  with  the  awakening  of  the  first  man  to  his  sense 
of  freedom — the  power  to  shape  his  own  life,  and  to 
work  out  his  own  will,  there  came  a  moment  for  the 
first  time  in  the  development  of  the  visible  Universe 
when  a  schism  was  possible  between  the  will  of  God 
and  its  realised  ends  ;  and  as  each  fresh  man  is  born, 
there  comes  a  possibility  of  fresh  disaster  to  himself 
and  to  others. 

If  we  ask,  Why  did  God  create  such  a  being,  and 
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lay  Himself  open  to  so  terrible  a  resistance  as  the 
meanest  soul  can  present  to  the  fulfilment  of  His 
beneficent  purpose  ?  the  answer  again  is  clear.  The 
obedience  furnished  by  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and 
by  the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  fields,  and  by  the 
development  of  living  creatures  from  the  lowest 
order  to  the  highest,  is  not  real  obedience  :  it  is 
purely  mechanical ;  it  has  no  moral  quality.  The 
possibility  of  obedience  begins  with  the  creature  who 
can  see  the  good,  and  yet  deny  its  rule  ;  that  can 
recognise  holiness,  and  yet  reject  its  law  ;  that  knows 
the  will  of  God,  and  yet  refuses  to  do  it.  We  can 
disobey  God,  because  we  alone  can  obey  Him  ;  we 
can  disobey  Him,  because  we  have  the  capacity  to 
obey  Him.  And  God  has  given  us  this  power  in 
order  that  He  may  realise  through  us  a  fresh  be- 
ginning in  the  upward  march  of  His  purpose  ;  that 
He  may  have  not  only  the  obedience  of  slaves  in  His 
household,  but  the  service  of  children  in  His  home. 
In  a  true  sense  the  Universe  became  spiritual  with 
man.  With  him  was  born  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
a  possibility ;  and  when  he  voluntarily  gives  God  the 
obedience  that  is  His  due,  God  fulfils  Himself  in  a 
sense  that  otherwise  would  be  utterly  and  for  ever 
impracticable. 
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III. 


We  pass  on,  then,  to  this  third  point,  that  the 
doing  of  God's  will  in  us  is  the  great  end 
and  purpose  of  human  life. 

If  so,  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  sin  !  It  brings  dis- 
order into  the  world  just  where  order  and  harmony 
has  most  meaning,  and  reaches  to  its  highest  quality. 
It  defeats  God's  purpose  just  when  to  fulfil  it  is 
most  desirable  and  beautiful.  It  turns  the  stream 
of  His  holy  will  into  an  alien  channel  just  when  it 
comes  within  sight  of  the  holy  city  of  the  ideal  life. 
To  sin,  is  to  violate  a  trust ;  it  is  to  nullify  an  ideal ; 
it  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  crowning  plan  of  the 
Most  High. 

And  yet  that  has  happened.  It  has  happened 
with  the  race  almost,  we  are  told,  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  it  happens  with  all  of  us  as  individuals.  We 
have  all  ''come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  "there 
is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  The  man  who  has 
not  sinned  has  not  yet  been  born.  This  dreadful 
thing  has  come  to  pass  somehow,  and  we  have  a 
living  proof  of  it  in  our  conscience,  which  bears  con- 
sistent and  universal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  done  wrong,  when  we  might  have  done  right ; 
that  we  have  followed  our  own  corrupt  will,  when  we 
might  have  followed  the  will  of  God.  And  having 
once  begun,  the  evil  has  tended  to  repeat  itself  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  but  for  the  remedial 
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forces  that  have  mingled  with  the  stream  of  human 
degradation,  the  race  would  unquestionably  have 
sinned  itself  into  perdition,  and  been  wiped  out 
by  some  vast  sponge  of  retribution  and  ruin. 

And  if  all  this  sheds  a  terrible  light  on  man's 
sin,  it  sheds  a  still  brighter  lustre  on  the  redeeming 
mercy  of  God.  For  He  has  not  tamely  submitted 
to  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  His  fairest  purpose, 
but  has  revealed  a  tenderness  of  love,  and  a  passion 
of  desire  for  the  renewal  of  man's  obedience,  which 
is  His  crowning  attribute.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
has  made  Himself  known  as  the  Saviour,  and  in 
the  redeeming  work  of  His  Son,  has  reopened  the 
path  of  life  to  the  most  rebellious  of  His  erring 
children.  This  is  the  Gospel — that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.  The  way 
home  is  open  to  the  prodigal ;  he  has  but  to  come 
to  himself,  and  rise,  and  go  to  his  Father,  whose 
one  desire  is  that  the  way  to  obedience  should  be 
again  found  and  realised  by  all.  This  is  Christianity 
— not  a  mere  invitation  to  come  back  into  the  path 
of  our  true  life,  but  a  Hand  of  succour  and  help, 
which  enables  us  to  throw  off  the  burden  and  failure 
of  sin,  and  plants  our  emancipated  feet  in  the  way 
of  everlasting  life. 

It  is  thus  in  view  of  the  redemptive  forces  of  life 
that  this  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  gains  its 
constraining  force  for  us. 

Jesus  came  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  to  us  in  a 
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brighter  light,  to  exemplify  it  for  us  in  a  perfect 
example,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a  motive  sufficient 
to  fulfil  it.  And  in  this  prayer,  He  draws  us  over 
to  His  side ;  we  range  ourselves  with  all  the  powers 
of  His  cross  and  passion,  in  the  endeavour  to  realise 
this  interrupted  ideal  of  God  ;  that  we  should  live 
lives  of  loving  obedience  to  His  will.  We  cannot 
consistently  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  unless  we  are 
truly  desirous  that  this  will  should  be  realised  in 
ourselves. 

IV. 

Here,  then,  conies  the  practical  question  for  us — 
Ho"w  are  "we  to  co-operate  -with  this  prayer,  so 
as  to  make  it  real — in  so  far  as  it  comes 
"Within  the  range  of  our  co-operation  and 
help? 

In  three  ways  : — 

I.  The  will  of  God  is  represented  for  us,  in  the 
inevitable  circumstances  of  our  lot  in  life.  The 
watchword  here  is  willing  submission. 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  experience  of  many 
of  us — to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  The  world  is 
not  built  along  the  lines  of  our  own  will.  We  are 
all  hedged  in  by  limitations  ;  we  are  often  thwarted 
by  circumstances ;  our  plans,  however  fine-wrought 
and  well-conceived,  are  often  rendered  utterly  futile 
by  the  crossing  of  other  wills  and  events.  Now, 
however  these  things  may  arise,  we  must  practically 
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consider  them  as  for  us  laid  down  by  the  will  of 
God.  Even  though  they  may  be  largely  the  fruit 
of  others'  ill-doings,  they  are  a  part  of  our  appointed 
lot,  and  they  must  be  recognised  as  such.  We  are 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  many  considerations,  the 
greatest  of  all  being  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  so 
faced  the  limitations  and  contingencies  of  His 
own  life.  He  accepted  the  evil  world,  His  various 
circumstances,  the  imperfect  men  and  women  whom 
He  met,  as  they  were ;  and  He  set  Himself  resolutely 
in  His  great  love  to  make  the  best  of  them  all. 

Many  of  us  fail  at  this,  the  very  threshold  of  doing 
the  will  of  God.  We  cannot  accept  things  as  they 
are.  We  have  never  learnt  to  submit.  We  kick 
against  the  pricks.  Because  we  are  where  we  do  not 
wish  to  be ;  because  we  have  to  do  what  is  uncon- 
genial ;  because  we  are  poor,  or  suffer  from  ill-health  ; 
because  circumstances  set  themselves  stubbornly 
against  us  ;  we  rebel,  turn  sour,  show  a  bitter  and 
querulous  spirit.  It  is  only  when  we  utter  His 
prayer  in  sincerity,  that  we  can  get  free  from  that 
mood.  Submission  is  the  first  secret  of  service.  We 
must  take  our  limitations  of  mind,  and  body,  and 
constitution,  our  circumstances,  the  people  we  live 
with,  and  work  with,  and  deal  with,  as  they  are,  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  ere  we  are  fit  for  any  positive 
commission  in  the  great  army  of  God's  ministering 
servants. 

2.   The  will  of  God  is   represented  for  us   in   the 
redee7ning  and  saving  forces  of  the  Gospel. 
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It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  of  us  should  be 
poor  in  soul,  however  He  may  permit  or  will  us  to 
be  poor  in  circumstances.  He  has  a  whole  order  of 
disciplinary,  educative,  enriching  forces,  for  the 
cleansing,  the  strengthening,  the  perfecting  of  the 
spiritual  nature.  It  is  His  will  for  us  that  we  should 
give  ourselves  into  His  hands,  to  be  saved,  and  puri- 
fied, and  made  perfect.  We  do  His  will  when  we 
accept  His  salvation,  and  open  our  hearts  to  the 
grace  that  is  waiting  for  us.  We  do  our  own  will 
when  we  strive  after  perfection  in  our  own  way,  and 
by  our  own  strength.  God's  way  is  best.  We  must 
become  as  little  children,  and  let  Him  do  this  great 
thing  for  us  and  in  us,  in  His  own  way,  or  His  will 
cannot  be  done.  If  submission  to  the  inevitable  is 
the  first  secret  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  receptivity — 
the  open  heart — is  the  second. 

3.  And  then,  but  not  before,  comes  the  third  secret 
of  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  that  is  active  co-operation 
with  Him  in  His  revealed  plans. 

The  scientist  co-operates  with  God's  will  when  he 
obeys  Nature's  laws  in  order  to  turn  them  to  the  use 
of  man.  The  statesman  co-operates  with  God's  will 
when  he  steers  the  ship  of  state  through  conflicting 
currents  and  dangerous  shallows  into  the  harbour 
of  just  laws  and  national  well-being.  The  man  of 
business  co-operates  with  the  will  of  God  when  he 
holds  an  even  balance,  is  just  and  kind  to  his  employes, 
and  owes  no  man  anything.  The  workman  co-operates 
with  the  will  of  God  when  he  puts  forth  his  energy 
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and  skill  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  and  efficiently, 
"  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  knowing  that  for 
every  piece  of  scamped  work  he  will  have  to  give 
account  to  no  earthly  employer,  but  to  the  Judge 
of  all.  Husbands  and  wives  do  the  will  of  God 
when  they  are  faithful  and  true  to  each  other  in 
thought  and  fact,  when  they  help  each  other  lovingly 
in  training  their  children  in  the  way  of  life,  bearing 
all  things,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things. 
The  spiritual  workers  of  the  world  co-operate  with 
God's  will  when  they  are  busy  in  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  in  digging  channels  for  its 
holy  and  gracious  influence,  in  lifting  high  before  the 
sinful  world  the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  its 
saving  power.  We  all  co-operate  with  the  will  of 
God  when  we  do  our  duty  in  the  spirit  of  loyal  ser- 
vice and  unwearied  love  to  God  and  man. 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  DAILY  BREAD 
By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  DAILY  BREAD 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." — Matt,  vi,  ii. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  great 
Prayer — from  Aspiration  to  Petition  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  So  far,  we  have  been  moving 
along  the  sunlit  heights,  ever  in  sight  of  the  towers 
and  battlements  of  the  Eternal  Order,  the  Holy 
City  of  the  Ideal,  where  the  Divine  name  is 
honoured,  the  Divine  kingdom  realised,  the  Divine 
will  done  absolutely  and  perfectly.  Heaven,  like 
a  dream  which  is  also  the  greatest  of  realities, 
shines  on  the  far  horizon  through  the  lattice  of 
these  opening  clauses.  The  vision  of  beauty  and 
holiness — this  "  pattern  in  the  Mount " — has  been 
first  projected  on  our  eyes  as  they  are  lifted  from 
earth  to  Heaven,  and  we  have  been  taught  to  pray 
that  what  we  see  there  may  become  an  actuality 
on  earth.  It  is  a  daring  aspiration,  making  large 
demands  on  our  capacity  for  faith  and  hope.  That 
Jesus  directed  His  people  to  offer  this  prayer,  and 
to  put  these  lovely  desires  in  the  forefront  of  all  our 
prayers,  is  proof  that  some  day  the  answer  will 
come — that  God's  name  will  be  hallowed,  that  His 
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kingdom  will  come,  that  His  will  shall  be  done 
as  perfectly  on  earth  as  in  Heaven.  This  is  no 
idle  wish,  but  the  release  of  energies  which  at  last 
will  make  a  new  earth  as  well  as  a  new  heaven, 
"wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

And  now,  having  quickened  within  the  soul  the 
right  spirit  of  prayer,  having  thus  set  our  affections 
on  things  above,  having  brought  us  into  tune  with 
all  that  is  fair  and  desirable,  our  Master  permits  our 
thoughts,  which  have  been  soaring  high  in  the 
Empyrean,  to  come  down  again  to  the  common 
level,  like  birds,  after  a  lofty  flight,  slipping  into 
their  quiet  nest  on  the  ground.  The  soul,  expanded 
and  purified  by  the  heavenly  vision,  is  permitted 
now  to  think  of  itself  and  of  its  temporal  needs. 
These  needs  are  definite,  and  they  permeate  every 
department  of  our  nature.  Beginning  at  the  bottom, 
they  run  through  to  the  top.  Food  for  the  body, 
pardon  and  renewal  for  the  heart,  guidance  for  the 
will,  liberty  for  the  soul — these  are  the  primal  needs 
of  man,  and  they  are  all  put  into  definite  form  in 
these  delightful  petitions.  It  is  prayer  resolved 
into  its  simple,  comprehensive  elements.  There  is 
nothing  lacking  here,  and  nothing  redundant. 

Jesus  begins  with  the  wants  of  the  body.  "  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  breadP  The  ingenuity  of 
some  commentators  has  been  exhausted  in  emptying 
this  clause  of  its  obvious  meaning.  One  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  a  prayer  so  lofty  and 
sublime  as  this,  there  can  be  no  room  for  so  sordid 
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and  mean  a  petition  as  for  the  bread  that  perisheth. 
Jesus  must  have  meant  the  bread  from  heaven, 
the  true  nourishment  of  the  soul,  not  the  bread 
that  is  eaten  and  digested  in  the  physical  frame, 
when  He  said,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

This  will  not  do.  To  allegorise  or  whittle  away 
the  simple  and  direct  intention  of  this  petition  is 
to  dishonour  the  love  that  suggested  it,  and  deny 
the  need  that  demands  it.  Not  that  Jesus  means  us 
to  limit  our  prayer  for  sustenance  to  the  food  that 
builds  up  the  body.  That  was  not  His  way.  "  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  is  one  of  His  most 
characteristic  sayings  ;  we  need  truth  for  the  mind, 
and  love  for  the  heart,  and  beauty  and  holiness  for 
the  soul ;  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  include  them 
all  in  the  circle  of  our  petitions.  None  the  less  does 
this  phrase  mean  our  daily  bread  in  simple  literal 
fact.  As  we  must  have  food,  it  is  enjoined  on  us 
that  we  should  pray  for  it.  None  the  less,  too, 
ought  we  to  pray  for  it  because  we  have  to  work  for 
it.  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat "  ;  yet 
even  in  working  must  he  pray.  '*  Laborare  est  orarel^ 
is  a  proverb  that  may  be  read  in  two  ways — "  work 
is  prayer,"  or  "  prayer  is  work " ;  and  they  are 
each,  when  substituted  the  one  for  the  other,  false. 
Work  and  prayer  are  not  the  alternatives,  they 
are  the  co-ordinates,  of  the  spiritual  life,  "  and  what 
God  hath  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

We    take,    then,   this  prayer    in    its    simple    and 
literal  rendering,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  ; 
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and  when  we  look  at  it  closely  and  lovingly,  these 
features  stand  out  clearly — trustfulness,  simplicity, 
comprehensiveness. 


I. 


"Give  us" — this  is  the  prayer  of  faith. 

It  invites  us  to  approach  the  great  Father  as  the 
great  Giver.  In  some  languages,  the  very  word 
father  means  provider,  and  here  again  the  analogy 
holds  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly.  "  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  giving  is  from  above, 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights"  .  .  . 
"  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not."  .  .  . 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven  .  .  .  give  us 
our  daily  bread."  There  is  thus  something  beauti- 
fully familiar  and  homelike  about  this  petition. 

Now,  when  one  of  your  little  children  comes  to 
you  and  asks  you  for  something,  what  is  it  that 
moves  you  most  in  the  attitude  and  in  the  request  ? 
The  child's  helplessness  and  sense  of  need  ?  There 
is  that  in  it  certainly ;  and  in  response,  there  is  glad- 
ness in  our  hearts  that  we  can  supply  it.  But  there 
is  a  deeper  appeal  in  the  situation — the  appeal,  that 
is,  not  of  need,  but  of  fait/i.  "  Father  .  . .  give  me," 
breathes  a  sense  of  trust ;  for  we  go,  not  to  our 
enemies,  or  to  strangers,  but  to  our  friends,  with 
such  a  word  as  this ;  and  what  makes  friends  is, 
first   of  all,  /ait/i    in   their   friendship.      And   what 
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gives  dignity  and  grace  to  this  petition  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is,  that  it  must  come  from  a  trustful  heart. 
The  "  eternal  child "  is  here,  the  spirit  of  filial 
confidence  and  assurance ;  and  this  is  the  first 
condition  of  effectual  prayer.  "  For  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  be  well-pleasing  unto  Him  ;  for 
he  that  cometh  unto  God  must  believe  that  He  is, 
and  that  He  is  a  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him." 

There  is  no  principle  more  continually  or  carefully 
emphasised  in  the  gospels  than  that  of  faith.  We 
often  think  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  faculty  or 
function  of  the  soul  that  referred  only  to  spiritual 
blessings.  I  am  glad  to  realise  that  Jesus  here 
demands  that  it  should  be  as  clearly  directed 
towards  physical  blessings.  Our  attitude  should  be 
equally  one  of  trustful  confidence  as  regards  the 
bread  we  eat  as  the  salvation  we  pray  for.  Round 
the  great  Father's  table  we  are  to  sit  with  the 
expectancy  of  children  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served. 

If  we  could  always  keep  up  this  spirit,  how  much 
happier  many  of  us  would  be !  Half  the  cark  and 
sorrow  of  life  comes  from  an  untrustful  spirit  as 
regards  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  What  shall  we 
eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ?  What  will  happen  to  us  when  we 
grow  old,  or  if  we  fall  ill,  or  if  some  one  dear  to 
us  dies  before  us  ? "  These  are  the  questions  that 
shadow  our  sunshine,  and  bring  premature  wrinkles 
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to  our  brows,  and  whiteness  to  our  hair.  "  The  world 
is  a  cold  world.  Nature  pursues  her  even,  indifferent 
path,  irrespective  of  our  little  cries  and  weaknesses. 
There  is  no  one  to  care  for  us  " — such  are  the  atheistic 
thoughts  that  lie  back  of  these  questions.  And 
against  this  spirit  of  profound  distrust  Jesus  speaks 
with  emphasis  in  His  beautiful  sermon  on  the  hill. 
"  Your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things."  Do  your  duty ;  fill  your  function  and  place 
in  life ;  be  busy  in  all  good  things ;  and  leave  the 
rest,  for  the  rest  will  come,  in  God's  way  and  in 
God's  time.  That  is  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
petition — "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven  .  .  .  give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  It  is  a  profound 
vindication  of  the  reality  and  of  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence.  God  is  great,  and  has  all 
resources  at  His  command.  God  is  good,  and  holds 
these  resources  at  the  disposal  of  our  true  and 
necessary  needs.  Therefore  let  us  trust  Him  in  the 
spirit  of  willing  and  obedient  children.  For  though 
we  earn  our  living  ten  times  over,  it  is  still  He  that 
gives  us  our  daily  bread. 


II. 


"Give  us   .   .   .   our    daily    bread"  —  this    is    the 
prayer  of  simplicity. 

It  is  a  prayer   for   necessaries,  not   superfluities  ; 
for  sustenance,  not  for  luxuries.     This  does  not  mean 
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that  it  is  a  poor  man's  prayer  as  against  a  rich 
man's ;  it  is  a  prayer  for  rich  and  poor.  The 
poor  man  can  ask  God  for  no  less  than  to  have 
enough  food  to  live  upon ;  the  rich  man  should 
ask  God  for  no  more.  It  is  a  broadly  human  prayer, 
and  therefore  one  that  all  can  ask,  as  they  kneel 
together  at  the  same  footstool  of  Grace.  We  all 
need  bread  so  long  as  we  have  life ;  and  so  long  as 
we  have  life  we  need  no  more,  however  much  we 
may  think  we  want  it.  On  this  broad  platform  we 
all  stand,  whether  we  be  millionaires  or  paupers ; 
and  from  this  we  take  our  several  journeys — one 
to  the  palace  and  one  to  the  hovel. 

This  prayer  teaches  the  simple  life.  Men 
have  wandered  far  in  the  direction  of  complexity, 
luxury,  superfluity ;  and  in  so  doing  have  brought 
upon  themselves  and  upon  others  the  miseries  of 
civilisation.  Does  it  then  imply  that  all  desire 
after  improvement  and  wealth  and  abundance  is 
wrong  ?  No !  and  Yes !  No !  in  so  far  as  life  may 
be  enriched  by  the  multiplication  of  its  wants.  Yes ! 
in  so  far  as"  this  multiplication  impoverishes  the 
soul  by  making  it  discontented  with  simplicity.  I 
find  no  warrant  in  the  Christian  religion  for  the 
so-called  gospel  of  Asceticism,  or  for  the  austerities 
of  Stoicism.  There  is  a  divine  discontent,  and  there 
is  an  ignoble  contentment.  Give  a  savage  as  much 
as  he  can  eat  and  drink,  and  he  asks  no  more ;  and 
therein  he  is  a  mere  animal.  Give  a  philosopher 
the  same,  and  he  too  is  content,  because  he  is  then 
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free  to  go  on  to  satisfy  his  highest  instincts — for 
knowledge,  which  is  the  bread  of  the  mind ;  for 
beauty,  which  is  the  bread  of  the  soul ;  for  love, 
which  is  the  bread  of  the  heart — and  therein  he  is 
Godlike.  The  imperative  aspect  of  this  prayer  lies 
here — that  food  for  the  body  is  the  one  great  con- 
dition of  releasing  the  higher  nature  of  man  for  its 
true  function ;  not  that  it  sums  up  the  full  need 
of  our  nature  as  a  whole.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  bread,  that  he  may  prove  what  manner  of  man 
he  is  when  he  has  eaten  of  it,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  it  on  any  other  ground.  For  without  bread, 
i.e.  necessary  food,  he  will  die ;  but  with  it,  he  can 
"  dare  all  that  may  become  a  man " ;  who  dares 
more — or  less — is  no  man  at  all. 

When  we  consider  this  prayer  in  its  simplicity, 
how  grand  and  how  noble  it  is !  How  stern  a 
sermon  does  it  preach  against  the  vice  of  greed, 
which  afflicts  the  rich  man ;  and  the  vice  of  envy, 
which  afflicts  the  poor  man !  How  eloquent  a 
rhapsody  does  it  sing  on  the  sweet  virtues  of  con- 
tentment, of  modest  thankfulness,  of  generous 
unselfishness !  There  is  "  bread  enough  in  our 
Father's  house  and  to  spare."  If  men  could  but 
moderate  their  appetite,  or,  rather,  turn  it  to  higher 
things,  there  would  be  more  than  enough  of  the 
common  universal  blessings  for  all  to  share  in  them  ; 
then  would  they  cease  their  strife  for  more  than 
they  need  of  the  lower  things  of  life,  that  they 
might  pursue  the  highest  of  all,  and  earn  the  reward 
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of  the  great  beatitude,  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger* 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 


III. 


"  Give    us    to-day    our    daily    bread "  —  this    is    a 
prayer  of  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  not  "give  me  my  daily  bread."  We  have 
no  right  to  stoop  together  at  the  footstool  of  prayer 
and  ask  each  for  himself  for  what  he  wants.  We  are 
addressing  God  as  "  our  Heavenly  Father  "  ;  and  we 
can  only  do  that  as  brothers  and  sisters.  We  bend 
together  here,  and  ask  for  what  we  need  in  common, 
and  for  what  we  can  share  in  common.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  the  family-prayer  of  the  race.  We  are 
asking  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all  our  fellows  as 
well  as  for  ourselves ;  for  those  we  love  and  for 
those  we  hate ;  for  those  whose  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, and  tastes  and  aims  run  in  line  with  ours, 
and  for  those  who  are  our  rivals,  or  who  are  alien  in 
race  and  tongue  and  ideals.  It  is  a  prayer  that  runs 
deeper  than  all  antipathies  and  divisions  among  men. 
As  all  need  bread,  so  all  are  in  that  matter  brothers 
and  sisters,  clamouring,  yearning,  hungering  round 
the  same  home-table.  Therefore,  it  is  a  prayer  that 
breathes  of  a  brotherhood  as  well  as  of  a  sonship 
universal  as  man;  therefore,  it  is  the  enemy  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good  and 
beholdeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
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compassion  from  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God 
abide  in  him?"  (i  John  iii.   17). 

But  if  there  is  no  limit  to  the  brotherhood  of  feel- 
ing that  breathes  in  this  prayer,  there  is  a  limit  to 
our  right  to  use  it.  "  Give  us  our  daily  bread."  We 
can  only  claim  our  own  bread.  And  what  is  our 
bread  but  the  bread  that  we  have  earned^  for  ourselves 
and  for  those  who  depend  on  us  ?  This  is  no  prayer 
for  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  extravagant,  the  impro- 
vident, the  wasteful.  You  have  no  right  to  pray  for 
the  bread  of  idleness  and  luxury.  If  you  have  wasted 
yesterday's  bread,  how  can  you  truly  pray  for  to-day's? 
And  if  you  have  more  than  to-day's  given  to  you,  do 
not  foolishly  squander  it,  for  it  will  go  towards  help- 
ing the  answer  to  this  prayer  to-morrow.  As  Barrow 
says,  "  A  noble  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist  like  a 
drone  on  the  honey  gained  by  others'  labour ;  or, 
like  vermin,  to  filch  its  food  from  the  public  granary ; 
or,  like  a  shark,  to  prey  on  the  lesser  fry ;  but  will, 
one  way  or  other,  earn  his  subsistence,  for  he  that 
doth  not  earn,  can  hardly  own,  his  bread.  When  we 
say,  *  Give  us  our  daily  bread,'  we  pray,  even  in  that 
one  word,  that  we  may  live  lives  of  happ-  industry 
and  honest  aim." 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  bread."  This  is  a  prayer 
justifying  short  views  of  life.  It  calls  us  to  live  in 
the  present,  however  we  may  provide  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  sermon  against  undue  anxiety — the  bane  of 
many  minds  and  hearts  nowadays.  There  is  a  vaster 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  needs  of  humanity 
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to-day  than  ever  before,  and  yet  there  is  more  anxious 
care,  and  a  greater  sense  of  uncertainty  about  the 
morrow,  than  ever.  Let  us  clearly  understand  that  this 
prayer  does  not  justify  improvidence  ;  but  it  does 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  poison  to-day's  happiness  and 
contentment  by  the  fear  of  what  may  happen  to- 
morrow. After  all,  to-day  is  ours,  and  only  to-day — 
a  little  island  of  time  washed  by  two  seas  of  dark- 
ness and  oblivion — and  it  must  be  kept  sacred  from 
foolish  intrusive  care  about  the  past  or  the  future. 
"  Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow  :  for  the  morrow 
shall  be  anxious  for  the  things  of  itself"  Therefore, 
sow  to-day  the  seed  of  to-morrow's  bread  ;  but  let 
not  the  evil  chances  that  may  befall  it  dim  the  sun- 
shine, or  perplex  the  happiness  of  the  hour  that  now 
is  :  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof" 
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"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." — Matt.  vi.  ii. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
cry  more  simple  and  natural  than  this.  Nowhere 
does  the  Saviour,  teaching  to  pray,  manifest  a  more 
profound  knowledge  not  only  of  God  but  of  man. 
His  prayer,  like  the  religion  which  He  taught,  is 
adapted  to  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and  to  every 
individual  that  bears  the  human  name.  No  height, 
no  depth,  is  beyond  His  piercing  glance.  The  most 
ordinary  necessities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  spirit,  aHke  arrest  His  attention.  What 
most  daring  flight  of  the  speculative  intellect,  what 
most  soaring  aspiration  of  the  devout  spirit,  ever 
passed  beyond  the  majestic  thoughts  of  God's  holi- 
ness pure  as  the  most  dazzling  light,  of  God's 
kingdom  and  authority  extending  throughout  all 
space  and  time,  of  God's  will  as  the  great  power  in 
the  Universe,  developing  itself  all  through  the  ages, 
and  guiding  all  things  onwards  towards  the  destined 
goal?  Nothing  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
most  gifted  minds  can  go  beyond  these  conceptions. 
And   if,  by   the   mass   of  men,   these  thoughts  are 
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but  feebly  and  partially  apprehended,  as  when  the 
toiling  millions  of  our  cities  look  upwards  they  see 
but  a  small  section  of  that  sky  which  yet  encircles  the 
world,  there  is  at  least  no  human  heart  which  cannot 
echo  the  petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
The  former,  it  may  be,  are  only  realised  in  the  spirit's 
states  and  times  of  exaltation  and  expansion.  The 
latter  comes  home  to  all  as  a  near  and  abiding 
necessity.  Christ  remembered  what  lips  they  were 
which  were  to  breathe  this  prayer — that  it  was  for 
the  use,  not  of  angels  or  of  disembodied  spirits, 
but  of  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  recognised 
the  weakness  inseparable  from  a  bodily  condition, 
and  while  making  provision  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  sides  of  human  nature,  impressed  the  lesson 
which  this  state  of  weakness  and  dependence  was 
especially  fitted  to  teach. 

Some  have  thought  that  this  petition  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  that  it  descends 
too  low,  and  that  the  transition  to  it  is  too  great 
and  abrupt  from  the  sublime  thoughts  with  which 
the  earlier  petitions  were  occupied.  They  have 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  give  this  also  a  spiritual 
meaning,  and  to  understand  by  the  "bread"  here 
mentioned  "  the  bread  of  life,"  the  spiritual  manna 
which  God  gives  from  Heaven  day  by  day  to  the 
soul  that  hungers  after  righteousness.  But  that 
there  is  meant  here  literal  bread,  the  sustenance 
of  the  bodily  life,  is,  I  think,  placed  beyond  doubt 
by    a    consideration    of    the    connection    of    ideas 
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in  this  portion  of  the  prayer.  You  observe  that 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  personal^  as  distinguished 
from  the  universal,  petitions.  The  latter  are  marked 
by  the  word  "Thy" — "Thy  name  be  hallowed," 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  "  Thy  will  be  done."  The 
personal  are  marked  by  the  word  "  our  "  or  "  us  " — 
"  Give  us  our  bread,"  "  Forgive  our  debts,"  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  "  Deliver  us  from  evil."  The 
first  petitions  concern  the  entire  system  of  things ; 
the  last  concern  ourselves  as  a  part  of  that  system, 
and  as  having  a  personal  duty  in  connection  with 
it.  The  meeting  point  is  in  the  expression,  "  in 
earth " — "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven."  There  we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
human  agents  by  whom  that  glorious  mission — 
the  doing  of  God's  will- — has  to  be  carried  out. 
The  glance  of  the  praying  spirit  ceases  to  con- 
template the  glories  of  the  heavenly,  the  ideal,  and 
the  future,  and  finds  itself  arrested  by  the  earthly, 
the  actual,  and  the  present.  How  much  is  wanting 
upon  the  earth  before  it  can  be  made  all  we  pray 
that  it  may  become !  There  are  earthly  necessities 
which  must  be  supplied,  past  sins  which  must  be 
forgiven,  future  wrong-doing  which  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  a  mystery  of  present  evil  and  present 
sorrow  from  which  we  must  be  delivered.  Earth  is 
the  scene  of  our  activity ;  the  body  is  the  bridge 
which  unites  the  soul  at  once  with  nature  and 
society,  the  instrument  both  of  our  work  and  our 
discipline.      No   religion   is   practical   which  ignores 
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the  bodily  condition  and  its  influence  upon  the 
activity  of  the  spirit.  Wisely  and  tenderly  Christ 
bids  us  say  :  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

We  notice,  firsts  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  this  petition ;  and,  secondly^  the  limitations  by 
which  it  is  guarded  against  abuse. 


I. 

First,    The  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  our 

text  refers. 

It  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Author  of  our 
being  for  the  means  of  sustaining  it.  It  is  the  cry 
of  children  to  a  father,  "  Give  us  bread."  It  does  not 
seem  a  sublime  cry  ;  rather,  a  commonplace  one.  It 
reminds  us  of  our  weakness  rather  than  of  our 
strength  ;  not  of  our  dignity  as  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  but  of  our  humility  as  in  constant  dependence 
upon  Him ;  not  of  the  spirit  strong  and  free  and 
glorious,  destined  for  eternity,  but  of  the  body,  felt 
often  as  a  shackle  upon  the  nobler  part  of  man,  the 
side  upon  which  he  is  most  subject  to  pain,  calamity, 
and  death.  Yet,  when  we  consider  it,  we  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  conditions  of  the  bodily  life  have 
done  much  for  the  spiritual  development  of  humanity  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  wide  extent  over 
which  the  necessity  expressed  in  the  text  is  spread, 
gives  to  it  a  sublimity  of  its  own. 

I.  It  is  conceivable  that  God,  having  created  vian 
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with  a  bodily  life,  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the 
constant  supply  of  food,  might  have  provided  for  the 
constant  satisfaction  of  this  need  by  miracle. 

As   to  the   Israelites   of  old    on   their   wilderness 
journey,    there    was    given    "  bread   from    Heaven," 
manna,   which    neither   they   nor   their   fathers   had 
known,   and  quails  for  flesh  meat,  and   water   that 
gushed  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  or  as  to  the  prophet, 
when   persecuted   and   in   hiding,   birds   of   the   air 
brought  food  ;  or  as  for  the  thousands  who  had  followed 
Him  into  the  wilderness,  the  loving  Saviour  multi- 
plied the  loaves  and  fishes  :  so  it  might  have  been 
that  the  wants  of  the  whole  human  race  might  have 
been  supplied  directly  from  the  Divine  hand,  so  that 
men  would  have  had  but  to  gather  and  partake.     But 
would    this  have  been  for   the  true   good  of  men? 
Would  they,  thus  relieved  from  the  cares  of  the  body, 
have  gone  on  to  intellectual  conquests  and  acquisitions, 
have  grown  in  moral   breadth,  in    spiritual    power  ? 
What  is  the  testimony  of  experience  ?     Do  you  find, 
as  a  rule,  the  most  earnest  and   successful  workers, 
the   most   cultivated  and   penetrating   intellects,  the 
strongest    and   most    influential    characters,   among 
those  who  have  been   nursed  in   the  lap  of  luxury, 
and  have  from  infancy  had  every  want  supplied,  or 
among  those  who  have  had  a  hard  struggle  up  the 
ladder    of   ambition,    and    through    conquest    have 
learned  to  conquer  ?     Do  you  find  those  the  strongest 
races  who  have  dwelt  in  fertile  lands,  or  those  who 
have  wrung  their  subsistence  from  an  unfriendly  soil  ? 
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There  is  indeed  an  extreme,  where  the  utmost  in- 
dustry fails  to  win  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and 
where  the  outlook,  therefore,  can  never  be  raised 
above  this  ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  luxury 
enervates  and  hardship  strengthens,  that  the  truest 
and  sweetest  possessions  are  the  fruit  of  labour,  and 
that  what  is  lightly  gained  is  apt  to  be  lightly  valued. 
It  is  your  horse  or  your  ox  which  finds  its  food  in 
the  stall  or  on  the  field,  and  looks  no  further.  Man  is 
a  being  of  another  mould,  and  that  reflection,  that  in- 
telligence, that  prudence,  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  beast  of  the  field,  is  first  called  forth,  and  is 
continually  exercised  by  the  necessity  for  thinking 
and  labouring  in  the  acquisition  of  his  daily  bread. 
To  get  it  more  easily,  to  get  it  more  abundantly,  is 
the  constant  stimulus  to  thousands  of  busy  brains, 
and  ten  thousand  dexterous  hands. 

2.  Again^  the  cry^  we  have  said,  though  it  sounds 
commonplace  in  itself^  acquires  a  sublimity  of  its  own 
by  the  extent  of  its  repetition. 

It  is  the  cry  of  a  multitude.  "  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,"  said  Christ ;  it  is  true,  and  the 
poor  are  always  in  the  vast  majority.  Society  is  like 
a  pyramid,  broad  in  its  base,  and  narrowing  towards 
the  apex.  The  rich  are  few,  the  very  rich  still 
fewer ;  the  middle  class  more  numerous,  the  working 
class  more  numerous  still ;  the  broad  base  of  the 
pyramid  is  the  poor.  And  society  does  not  rest  upon 
its  apex,  but  on  its  base.  That  is  the  fact  which  all 
statesmen  have  to  recognise,  that  the  stability  of  the 
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whole  structure  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  And  the  cry  of  the  poor  is,  "  Give  us  bread." 
Not  necessarily,  Give  without  an  equivalent  of  labour ; 
but.  Let  your  institutions  and  laws  be  so  regulated,  let 
the  pressure  of  class  upon  class  be  so  adjusted,  let 
conflicting  rights  and  liberties  be  so  harmonised,  that 
no  one  shall  be  unfairly  put  to  disadvantage,  that  if 
any  one  remains  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
shall  be  his  own  fault  only.  That  is  the  problem  of 
all  statesmanship,  of  all  politics.  And  that  many- 
tongued  cry  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  influ- 
ence the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  prompted 
the  migration  of  races,  it  has  overthrown  kingdoms. 
What  was  the  great  French  Revolution  of  a  century 
ago  but  the  uprising  of  the  millions  that  must  live 
and  could  not,  the  revelation  of  a  volcanic  fire  that 
seethes  and  rages  beneath  the  surface  of  all  society, 
and  may,  if  it  be  too  long  ignored  and  repressed,  at 
any  moment  devastate  with  its  lava  and  ashes  the 
greenest  fields  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  which 
men  have  hitherto  rejoiced. 

Let  us  indeed  be  well  assured  that  when  Christ  bids 
us  pray,  "Give  us  our  daily  bread,"  He  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  not  to  work  for  it.  It  is  of  God,  not  of 
man,  that  we  are  to  ask  it,  and  God  gives  it  to  us 
when  He  gives  health  and  strength  to  work,  and 
when  by  His  blessing  our  labour  is  successful.  Over 
us,  as  over  the  Israelites  of  old  in  times  of  famine, 
there  might  be  bent  a  scorching,  brass-bound  heaven, 
beneath  us  an  arid,  burnt-up  earth  ;  and  what,  then, 
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would  be  the  use  of  our  labour?  And  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  help  of  man  while  we  have  strength  to 
work,  and  while  there  is  work  for  us  to  do.  Liberty 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil  is  that  which 
alone  any  one  has  a  right  to  demand ;  and  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  political 
problems  so  to  arrange  conflicting  interests  as  not 
to  curtail  this  natural  liberty.  It  is,  we  have  seen, 
God's  ordinance  that  through  labour  bread  should 
be  won ;  God's  gift  is  the  means  as  well  as  the  end. 
Not  a  curse  only  was  the  sentence,  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Work  is  not  all 
a  doom,  but  in  manifold  ways  a  blessing.  And  the 
apostolic  principle  was  this,  that  "  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat."  There  are  indeed 
many  kinds  of  work,  mental  labour  and  physical 
labour,  and  many  kinds  of  each.  But  no  abundance 
of  this  world's  goods  can  justify  a  man  in  living  a 
life  of  self-gratification  only ;  rather  should  he  employ 
any  vantage-ground  he  has  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing work  of  a  higher  character,  work  which  is  impos- 
sible to  those  who  are  not  thus  set  free  from  lower 
cares.  He  may  choose  the  particular  department  of 
work  to  which  he  will  devote  himself;  we  may  freely 
recognise  that  all  are  not  fitted  for  the  same  duties 
and  cannot  discharge  them  in  the  same  way ;  but 
utter  idleness  and  uselessness,  to  be  a  human  drone, 
is  not  justified  either  by  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
or  by  the  law  and  example  of  Christ. 

"Give  us  our   bread,"  is,  I  have  said,  a  childlike 
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cry.  It  is  the  uplifting  of  the  soul  in  its  first,  most 
pressing,  need  to  our  Father  in  Heaven.  Praying 
thus,  we  acknowledge  our  filial  relation  to  Him, 
our  dependence  upon  Him.  If  we  ask,  therefore,  as 
children,  we  must  praise  and  love  as  children ;  grati- 
tude is  the  counterpart  of  prayer ;  how  unworthy  are 
they  of  God's  goodness  who  receiving  it,  forget  to 
give  Him  thanks.  And  if  God  has  so  bountifully 
provided  for  our  mortal  bodies,  can  we  not  believe  in 
and  accept  of  His  provision  for  our  immortal  souls  ? 
"  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?"  Does  our 
Heavenly  Father  give  stones  to  such  as  ask,  "  Give  us 
our  daily  bread  ?  "  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?" 


II. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  notice  the  I  imita- 
tions by  which  the  prayer  for  daily  bread  is 
guarded  against  abuse. 

Observe  how  it  stands  alone.  There  is  one  petition 
only  for  the  body,  and  then  our  thoughts  are  directed 
to  the  needs  of  the  soul.  The  body  is  not  neglected, 
but  our  chief  care  is  not  to  be  for  it.  How  many, 
alas,  reverse  this  order — think  of  the  earth  and  earthly 
pleasures,  forgetting  that  they  are  called  to  be  citizens 
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of  Heaven ;  think  of  this  life  only,  and  provide  for  it, 
unmindful  of  how  brief  it  is  and  how  near  is  the 
eternal  life  which  follows  it ;  have  all  their  thoughts 
engaged  with  the  visible  and  the  perishing  world 
and  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  souls  at  all ! 

Then  there  are  the  terms  of  the  petition  itself — 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  To  the  two  reasons 
I  have  already  given  why  the  introduction  of  this 
subject  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
transition  from  the  sublime  thoughts  which  go  before 
too  abrupt,  I  would  now  add  this  one :  that  the 
simplicity,  directness,  and  studied  moderation  of  the 
request  impart  to  it  a  dignity  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nise. We  are  to  care  for  our  bodies,  for  our  Heavenly 
Father  cares  for  us  and  watches  over  us ;  we  are  to 
pray  for  bread,  for  He  has  willed  us  to  live  by  bread ; 
but  our  care  is  not  to  be  excessive  or  absorbing,  we 
are  to  pray  but  for  daily  bread.  Round  this  word 
rendered  in  our  version  "  daily,"  much  controversy 
has  circled.  The  original  word  occurs  only  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  though  in  it  as  reported  both  by  St 
Matthew  and  St  Luke.  It  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  various  views  have  been 
propounded  as  to  its  meaning.  Whether,  however, 
it  means  "  daily  bread  "  or  "  to-morrow's  bread,"  or 
"bread  for  the  support  of  existence,"  the  funda- 
mental principle  is  the  same ;  that  the  range  of 
absolute  request  is  restricted  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  that  it  is  only  that  which  is  essential 
to  our  life  for  which  by  this  petition  we  are  authorised 
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to  pray.  No  luxuries  for  to-day,  no  superfluous 
stores  for  to-morrow ;  if  these  come  we  receive  them 
humbly  and  thankfully  from  the  divine  Father's  hand  ; 
but  prayer  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  averting  material  disaster  or  securing  material 
benefit. 

This  attitude  of  moderation  and  contentment  is 
sanctioned  by  apostolic  authority.  "  Let  your  con- 
versation be  without  covetousness,  and  be  content 
with  such  things  as  ye  have ;  for  He  hath  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
"  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith 
content "  ;  for  "  godliness  with  contentment  is 
great  gain."  It  is,  moreover,  the  attitude  stamped 
with  the  approval  of  the  Master  — "  Take  no 
thought  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall 
we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
(For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek :) 
For  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  It  is  an 
attitude  of  Prudence.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  " — who  can  count  upon  the  morrow  ?  Who 
can  say  unto  his  soul.  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years  ?  Trust  not  in  uncertain 
riches.  Learn  to  be  independent  of  sources  of 
income  that  may  fail  you.  Riches  take  unto  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away.  While  in  every  way  you 
use  the  means  and  look  to  God  for  the  blessing,  be 
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content  if  He  lets  you  see  "  one  step "  before  you, 
content  to  know  that  all  beyond  is  in  the  hand  of 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love. 

This  is  also  the  attitude  of  Piety.  Daily  asking, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  our  daily  bread  from  God,  we 
acknowledge  and  realise  our  dependence  upon  Him, 
we  gather  as  children  round  our  Father's  table,  and 
take  what  His  bounty  provides.  He  who  would 
thus  receive  and  partake  must  earn  his  daily  bread 
honestly,  must  enjoy  it  with  thankfulness  and  with 
a  spirit  of  holy  gladness,  and  must  lovingly  minister 
to  the  necessities  of  others.  It  is  our  daily  bread ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  throughout  a  social,  a  sympa- 
thetic, prayer.  Those  who  less  than  others  are 
embarrassed  with  care  and  anxiety  respecting  their 
own  physical  existence,  are  to  bear  on  their  hearts 
the  needs  of  their  fellowmen.  And  can  they  pray 
sincerely  that  all  may  have  daily  bread  and  not  help 
to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  True  charity  only 
can  breathe  this  prayer ;  for  those  who  have  abund- 
ance are,  as  it  were,  the  hands  of  God,  to  give  to 
the  needy  their  daily  bread. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  "  Labour  not,"  said 
Christ ;  that  is.  Labour  not  exclusively  "  for  the 
meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The  God  of 
Providence  is  also  the  God  of  Salvation ;  He  who 
by  daily  bread  upholds  the  body,  has  also  declared — 
<*  Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."     The  love  of  God   in  Christ  is  "the 
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bread  of  life,"  the  "living  water,"  of  which  whoso 
drinketh  shall  never  thirst — "  the  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price."  Without  the 
bodily  life  the  spiritual  cannot  be ;  but  the  bodily 
life  which  has  no  spiritual  life  based  upon  it  and 
growing  out  of  it,  is  that  of  "a  man  that  under- 
standeth  not,  and  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish." 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  FORGIVENESS 
By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  FORGIVENESS 

1.  "And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors." — Matt.  vi.  12. 

2.  "And  forgive  us  our  sins  :  for  we  ourselves  also  forgive 
every  one  indebted  to  us." — Luke  xi.  4. 

The  first  personal  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
a  request  for  physical  sustenance,  and  that  is  easy 
to  ask,  though  still  easier  to  ask  unworthily.  The 
second  is  for  moral  cleansing,  and  release,  and 
renewal ;  and  of  all  these  petitions  it  is  the  hardest 
to  ask,  for  it  is  attached  to  a  condition  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fulfil.  In  the  popular  form  in  which 
we  use  it,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,"  we  have  possibly 
the  form  that  goes  more  directly  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  our  Lord"  in  prescribing  the  prayer,  but  the  forms 
in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  are  full  of 
sidelights  that  throw  that  meaning  into  relief  In 
asking  for  forgivene.«=s,  our  sins  are  likened  unto 
unpaid  debts ;  and  the  act  of  forgiveness  is  likened 
to  the  cancelling  of  these  debts.  And  in  presenting 
this  plea,  we  are  told  that  God's  remission  of  sin 
is    conditional    on    our    willingness    to     remit     to 
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others  freely  the  uncancelled  moral  debts  they 
owe  to  us — the  trespasses  or  offences  they  have 
committed  against  us. 


I. 


Is  there  any  call  for  dwelling  on  the  fact  here 
assumed  as  self-evident  that  we  need  forgive- 
ness of  God? 

I  will  take  that  fact  for  granted,  as  one  universally 
felt  by  all  religious  people.  The  man  who  approaches 
God  in  Spirit,  without  a  sense  of  being  morally  guilty 
before  Him,  is  self-condemned.  We  all  despise  the 
self-righteous  man.  There  is  but  one  consistent 
attitude  in  the  soul's  turning  to  the  Great  Father; 
we  are  all  erring  children  who  have  gone  astray, 
who  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  who  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  who  have  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

But,  assuming  that  fact,  it  will  be  good  for  us  to 
consider  the  simile  here  used  to  express  the  fact. 
Sin  is  an  uncancelled  debt.  We  owe  something  to 
God,  as  we  often  do  to  one  another.  The  term 
duty  is  in  itself  a  picture  word  that  carries  this 
idea  imprinted  clearly  on  its  face,  like  a  superscrip- 
tion on  a  coin.  Our  duty  to  any  one  is  what  we 
owe  to  him.  We  are  not  here  in  the  world  to  do 
as  we  like,  irrespective  of  what  others  do  and  are. 
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We  are  linked  together  with  one  another,  and  the 
whole  race  is  linked  to  God,  by  innumerable  ties  of 
mutual  dependence  and  interdependence.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  certain  conduct  from  each  other, 
and  God  has  a  right  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
duct. Life  is  thus  a  double-entry  account  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  There  are  the  accounts  we  have 
against  one  another ;  and  these  accounts  are  all 
entered  up  against  us  as  due  not  only  to  one  another, 
but  to  God  also.  His  demand  from  us  is  that  we 
should  all  do  our  duty  by  one  another.  He  who 
fulfils  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  true  spirit 
also  fulfils  his  duty  to  God.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "  (Micah  vi.  8). 

But  life  is  full  of  uncancelled  debts.  We  do  not 
do  our  duty  to  one  another,  and  we  do  not  do  our 
duty  towards  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  We 
trespass  against  each  other,  and  in  so  doing  we 
sin  against  Him.  All  wrong  done  to  man  is  wrong 
done  to  God. 

This  being  so  in  this  poor  world  of  ours,  and 
things  having  gone  wrong,  the  question  is,  how 
may  they  be  set  right  again?  Are  matters  to 
persist  in  their  wrongness  and  confusion,  and  is 
there  no  hope  of  putting  matters  straight  again  ? 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  forgiveness 
in  Nature.  Transgress  her  laws  of  well-being,  and 
they  follow  their  consequences  to  the  bitter  end. 
The  temper  of  the  sinner  towards  these  laws  makes 
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no  difference ;  he  may  be  sorry,  or  he  may  be 
defiant ;  they  will  still  follow  him  with  their  punish- 
ment, without  pity  and  without  spite.  And  so  there 
is  a  school  of  thought  that  says,  that  as  forgiveness 
is  irrelevant  as  related  to  Nature's  laws,  so  it  must 
be  irrelevant  as  related  to  Nature's  Creator. 

But  that  is  altogether  to  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  forgiveness."  It  is  wrong  to  relate  it 
in  the  first  place  with  the  remission  of  punishment. 
Forgiveness  is  the  remission  of  the  wrath  and 
enmity  caused  by  wrong-doing  between  persons, 
then  of  the  wrong  itself,  and  only  in  a  remote 
sense  of  the  consequences  of  the  wrong.  Forgive- 
ness has  no  meaning  as  applied  to  natural  law,  where 
the  relation  is  altogether  one  of  mechanical  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  a  word  that  applies  only  to  spiritual 
beings  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  It 
means  the  cancelling  of  a  debt,  the  passing  over  of 
offences,  and  treating  them  as  though  they  did  not 
exist,  for  love's  sweet  sake  ;  it  means  reconciliation, 
the  healing  of  all  feelings  of  alienation  and  bitter- 
ness and  wrath ;  the  renewal  of  the  broken  friendship 
and  the  outraged  affection  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
true  of  persons  linked  together  in  moral  relations. 

Now  it  is  here  that  the  Gospel  comes  in  with  its 
message  of  peace  and  forgiveness.  That  message 
is  this — that  "God  was  in  Christ,  reconciHng  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their 
trespasses"  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  In  virtue  of  what  the 
Son  did,  in  offering  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
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God  is  already  reconciled  to  us.  That  side  of  the 
quarrel  is  already  put  right.  The  way  is  open  to  us. 
Forgiveness  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  There  are 
no  conditions  on  the  God-ward  side  to  a  perfect  and 
immediate  reconciliation  with  man. 


II. 


This  prayer  assumes  all  that.  But  new  comes 
the  human  side.  What  are  the  conditions 
"we  must  fulfil  in  order  that  "we  may  be  able 
to  appropriate  this  freely  offered  forgiveness  ? 

Here  it  is  that  the  deep  inner  meaning  of  this 
prayer  comes  to  the  front.  It  implies  that  to  obtain 
forgiveness  we  too  have  to  play  our  part.  There  is  a 
condition  attached  so  immediate,  so  imperative,  so 
absolute,  that  till  that  is  fulfilled,  or  in  the  way  of 
being  fulfilled,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as 
entering  on  the  privileges  of  Divine  forgiveness. 
That  condition  is,  that  we  also  forgive  men  their  tres- 
passes against  us.  God  asks  nothing  of  us  for 
Himself,  as  it  were  ;  He  forgoes  His  own  claim  once 
and  for  all  ;  but  He  demands  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  the  request  for  forgiveness  this  —  that 
what  we  ask  Him  to  do  for  us,  we  are  prepared 
to  do  for  others.  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  or,  in  other 
words,  have  a  claim  on  our  forgiveness. 

This  is  a  profoundly  important  fact,  which  we  too 
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rarely  face,  and  so  we  must  look  at  it  closely  in  its 
practical  bearings. 

It  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  the  Teaching  of 
Christ,  that  He  laid  supreme  stress  on  this  point. 
Consider  the  evidence  for  this. 

1.  Augustine  points  out  that  this  petitioji  in  the 
great  prayer  is  the  only  one  that  Jesus  has  explained 
or  emphasised. 

He  returns  to  it  after  the  prayer  is  over,  and  says, 
"  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses"  (Matt.  vi.  14-15).  Nothing  could  be 
more  definite  or  unmistakable  than  that  statement, 
and  it  comes  from  the  gracious  lips  of  one  who  was 
the  embodiment  of  His  teaching,  and  who  on  the 
Cross  of  shame  whispered,  with  the  last  pulses  of 
His  ebbing  life,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do  !  "  He  who  needed  no  forgiveness 
for  Himself,  spent  His  dying  breath  in  bestowing  for- 
giveness upon  (and  in  pleading  for  it  on  behalf  of) 
those  who  at  that  very  moment  were  causing  Him 
mortal  anguish  and  insulting  Him  with  brutal  taunts. 
How  much  more  should  we  forgive  one  another  who 
need  so  much  forgiveness  from  God  ? 

2.  This  principle  re-appears  in  many  other  passages 
in  the  Gospels. 

There  is  no  more  human,  or  at  the  same  time 
Divinely  wise  parable  in  the  Gospels  than  that  of  the 
"  Unforgiving  Servant "  (Matt,  xviii.   23-34).     Here 
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the  teaching  of  this  text  is  drawn  out  into  a  story  that 
is  typical  of  much  that  goes  on  continually.  We  see 
the  man  who  owes  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to 
his  master  released  at  a  word  from  it  all.  Such  a  man, 
thus  freely  forgiven,  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  filled  with  a  great  flood  of  generous  goodwill 
towards  all  mankind.  Instead  of  that  he  shows  him- 
self totally  unworthy  of  the  magnanimous  act  of  his 
master,  and  he  who  has  been  forgiven  thousands  of 
pounds,  uses  his  recovered  liberty  to  squeeze  and 
oppress  a  fellow-servant  for  a  trifling  debt  of  a  few 
shillings.  And  we  all  feel  that  when  the  lord  of  that 
servant  heard  it,  and  in  righteous  indignation  can- 
celled the  forgiveness  he  had  bestowed,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was 
due  to  him,  the  man  was  getting  what  he  richly  de- 
served. It  was  no  use  letting  a  man  of  that  mean, 
narrow,  grudging  spirit  abroad  among  men.  And 
then  Jesus  says  solemnly,  "  So  shall  also  my  Heavenly 
Father  do  unto  you,  if  ye  forgive  not  every  one  his 
brother  from  your  hearts  (Matt,  xviii.  35).  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  terrible  rigour  and  edge 
of  that  word  of  the  Good  Master.  You  can  explain 
away  a  good  many  of  His  sayings  if  you  are  in- 
genious, but  you  will  never  explain  that  away.  Its 
clear,  sharp  edges  cut  against  the  sky.  The  very 
hand  of  mercy  shuts  the  golden  gate  of  forgiveness 
against  the  man  who  will  not  forgive. 

3.  But  we  have  not  done  yet  by  any  means.      This 
parable  conies  after  two  very  remarkable  passages^  in 
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the  first  of  which  Jesus  expounds  the  law  of  forgiveness 
in  detail. 

"  Moreover,  if  thy  brother  offend  against  thee  " — 
well,  that  is  what  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  more  or 
less  constantly  doing.  We  offend  against  one 
another ;  against  one  another's  feelings,  rights,  good 
name  ;  against  one  another's  interests  and  lawful  ex- 
pectations as  to  what  is  due  from  man  to  man. 
While  men  and  women  are  imperfect,  this  will 
happen.  There  is  no  mortal  sin  in  that,  for  often 
offence  is  not  meant  where  it  is  taken,  it  is  often 
done  through  foolish  blundering,  and  not  intention : 
it  is  often  exaggerated  and  twisted  and  poisoned  by 
the  interference  and  meddlesomeness  of  third  parties. 
The  point  is,  not  whether  causes  of  offence  arise  in 
this  strange  and  casual  world,  but  what  do  we  do 
when  we  are  offended,  or  when  we  offend  ?  Jesus 
tells  us  what  to  do  in  both  cases,  and  in  the  manner 
that  leaves  no  possible  room  for  mistake :  this  duty 
is  so  vital,  He  took  care  that  there  shall  be  no  am- 
biguity in  the  way  it  is  put  to  us. 

First,  in  this  passage,  there  is  the  duty  of  the 
offended  party.  "  And,  if  thy  brother  sin  against 
thee,  go,  show  him  his  fault,  between  thee  and  hi^n 
alone''  (Matt,  xviii.  15).  That  is  the  first  step — a 
private  conference,  without  witnesses — so  that,  if 
possible,  an  understanding  may  be  arrived  at  at 
once,  without  publicity  or  scandal,  and  with  as 
little  pain  to  the  feelings  of  either  party  as  possible. 
Surely  a  reasonable,  kind,  self-evident  law  of  conduct, 
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as  beautiful  as  it  is  just.  The  offending  party  has 
a  right  to  know  the  charge  against  him,  that  he 
may  disown  it  if  it  is  unjustly  brought,  and  that  he 
may  withdraw  it  if  it  is  true.  Then  if  this  friendly 
appeal — and  it  ought  to  be  a  friendly  appeal  as 
between  those  who  love  each  other,  and  not  an 
angry  charge — if  this  appeal  fails,  the  matter  should 
be  referred,  all  in  the  interests  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, to  a  little  company  of  friendly  mediators.  "  If 
he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more"  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  a  dispassionate 
handling  of  the  case,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the 
offices  of  mutual  kindness.  "  And  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  heal  them,  tell  it  to  the  Church  " — once  more  in 
order  to  win  over  the  erring  brother  or  sister ;  and 
not  till  even  that  fails,  is  there  to  be  any  relaxation 
of  the  effort  at  reconciliation. 

Secondly,  in  another  passage,  Jesus  tells  the 
duty  of  the  offending  party  in  the  quarrel.  "  If, 
therefore,  thou  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  and 
there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought 
against  thee"  (Matt.  v.  23,  24) — That  is  to  say, 
if,  when  you  are  on  your  way  to  worship  God,  if, 
when  you  are  going  to  church,  or,  when  you  are 
sitting  at  the  Lord's  Table,  you  remember  having 
done  a  wrong  to  any  one  within  reach  of  reparation — 
"  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,"  postpone 
the  act  of  worship,  important  as  it  is,  for  something 
still  more  important.  Go  back,  "  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother";  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
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There  is  haste,  urgency  here ;  nothing  else  must 
stand  in  the  way ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
first  go  and  put  things  right,  and  "  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."  That  is  the  first  plain  duty 
of  those  who  have  transgressed  against  friendship 
and  love,  to  undo  the  wrong,  and  get  into  right 
relations.  Then,  but  not  before,  worship  will  indeed 
be  a  blessing  and  a  reward. 

Thirdly,  Jesus  expounds  the  limits  of  forgiveness. 
"  Then  came  Peter  to  Him  and  said.  Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ? 
till  seven  times  ?  "  (Seven  is  the  "  perfect "  number.) 
Well,  as  things  go,  Peter  was  not  ungenerous.  It 
does  tax  the  natural  man  to  repeat  an  act  of  for- 
giveness ;  we  might  almost  say  that  the  difficulty 
increases  in  "  geometrical  progression,"  as  the  mathe- 
maticians put  it,  i.e.^  with  a  multiplying  factor.  And 
to  forgive  an  offence  "seven  times,"  makes  a  large 
draw  upon  even  a  generous  man's  or  woman's 
capacity  for  forgiveness.  But  what  does  Jesus  say  ? 
"  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven!^  This  means,  if  words  mean 
anything,  that  the  limit  of  Christian  forgiveness  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  on  this  side  of  the  limit  of 
repentmice.  However  deeply,  or  however  often,  we 
have  been  sinned  against,  if  only  there  is  evidence 
of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  there  must 
be  a  willingness  to  forgive.  I  believe  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  put  the  matter  thus,  in  order  to 
include  that  large  class  of  offences  which  arise  from 
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hasty  temper,  and  from  foolish,  resentful  speech 
that  rises  so  readily  to  our  lips,  and  which  so  often 
persists,  in  spite  of  much  effort  to  control  the 
impulse  that  leads  to  it.  He  wished  to  make  His 
law  of  forgiveness  cover  the  whole  of  life,  and 
without  this  splendid  scope  being  given  to  it  that 
could  not  be. 

HI. 

This,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Christian  Forgiveness;  this 
is  the  condition  "we  must  fulfil  in  order  that 
■we  may  profit  by  the  forgiving  love  of  God. 

Do  you  say  to  this  exposition  of  the  words  of 
Christ  that  it  makes  an  impossible  demand  on 
human  nature  ?     I  answer  : — 

I.  T/iat  is  exactly  the  pattern  of  forgiveness  God  has 
offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  His  dear  Son. 

He  is  the  offended  party  as  regards  all  human 
sin — "  Against  Thee,  and  Thee  only,"  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  have  I  sinned."  And  He  has  not  waited  for 
us  to  turn  to  Him  before  offering  us  a  free  and 
unconditional  pardon.  "  But  God  commendeth  His 
own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us"  (Romans  v.  8).  And  He  came 
not  with  thunders  and  lightnings  of  wrath  to 
denounce  us  ;  rather  did  He  first  offer  atonement 
for  our  sins,  and  then  say  to  us,  writhing  under  the 
bondage  and  burden  of  our  guilt :  "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
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give  you  rest"  (Matt  xi.  28).  Further,  He  laid 
down  no  impossible  conditions  of  reparation  or 
heavy  humiliations  of  feeling  on  us,  but  addressing 
us  in  terms  of  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy, 
said,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  And  lastly,  when  men  have  failed  again 
and  again  in  their  effort  to  keep  His  holy  law.  He 
has  not  turned  away  in  bitterness  or  coldness,  but 
has  been  willing  to  forgive  us  until  seventy  times 
seven,  if  only  they  again  turn  their  hearts  to  Him, 
and  truly  repent  of  their  innumerable  transgressions 
against  His  holiness  and  love.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  Divine  forgiveness  but  the  limit  of  human 
repentance.  Here  is  the  perfect  pattern  of  what  is 
expected  from  us  to  one  another  shown  by  the 
Heavenly  Father  to  His  wayward  family  of 
children.  On  the  Scale  of  the  Universe  He  has 
given  us  an  object  lesson  of  what  He  would  have 
from  us  on  the  tiny  scale  of  our  own  life  on  earth. 

2.  Do  you  still  say  the  Christian  Law  of  Forgiveness 
is  too  difficult  ? 

Then  I  sdiy,you  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Our 
forgivenesses  are  too  often  an  effort  and  a  hardship. 
We  bring  ourselves  to  it  with  strong  endeavour,  and 
we  fall  short  of  its  perfect  fulfilment  for  lack  of  that 
which  would  make  it  easy  enough — love.  It  is  not 
hard  for  those  who  deeply  love  each  other  to  forgive 
each  other ;  nay,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  joy.  The 
love  that  grudges  this  supreme  proof  of  its  quality,  is 
a   love  that  has  more  of  self  in  it  than  its  object. 
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Pray,  then,  for  a  loving  heart,  and  you  will  not  lack 
this  grace.  The  oftener  you  exercise  it,  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  the  easier  and  not  the  harder  it  will  be. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  expands  and  ennobles  the 
soul  as  a  genuine  act  of  forgiveness  ;  nothing  that 
cramps  it,  and  makes  it  miserable,  as  a  refusal  to 
forgive  an  enemy — or  a  friend. 

3.  My  last  point  is  this — the  supre^ne  reason  why  we 
should  forgive,  is  that  otherwise  we  cannot  understand^ 
much  less  appropriate,  the  Divine  forgiveness. 

How  can  we  know  what  it  means  for  Him  to 
forgive  us,  and  how,  therefore,  can  we  know  its  blessed 
release  and  gladness  for  us,  unless  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  in  our  own  experience  ? 
Man  is  likest  God  when  he  forgives  an  enemy — 

"  For  all  the  saints  that  be  in  Heaven 
Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven." 

No  one,  therefore,  can  pray  this  prayer  with  under- 
standing, gratitude,  and  true  praise,  who  has  not 
served  his  apprenticeship  gladly  in  the  grace  of 
forgiveness.  Therefore  Jesus  tells  us,  "  When  ye 
pray,  say  ye — 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven, 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  ; 
Thy  Kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done 
On  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ; 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses 

As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  FORGIVENESS 
IN  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us." — Matt.  vi.  12. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  less  a  prayer  than  a  scheme  of 
prayer,  a  sketch.  It  is  an  outHne,  the  notes  of 
prayer,  that  we  may  learn  the  duty  and  power  of 
praying  with  thought,  intent,  and  cohesion,  instead  of 
uttering  mere  ejaculations. 

It  is  not  a  prayer  by  Christ  with  His  disciples,  but 
one  given  to  them.  Luke  says  it  was  when  He  had 
ceased  praying  that  He  gave  them  this  form.  It  was 
a  prayer  born  in  prayer.  Its  terse  brevity  represents 
the  concentration  in  which  true  prayer  leaves  the 
mind  and  soul.  Christ  never  led  His  disciples  in 
prayer.  He  never  says  "  Our  Father  "  in  a  sense  to 
include  Him  and  them  alike.  His  prayers  vjQXQfor 
them,  not  with  them,  and  not  even  in  their  hearing, 
except  to  a  small  and  accidental  extent  in  the 
Garden.  Public  prayer  is  seldom  purely  extempore. 
Absolutely  extempore  prayer  can  only  be  between 
the  soul  and  God.     Prayer  in  public  should  be  the 
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fruit  of  careful  preparation  both  in  devotion  and 
thought,  as  this  most  public  of  all  prayers  was. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  liturgical  in  so  far  as  this, 
that  it  prescribes  the  course  which  the  prayer  of  a 
community  should  take  in  its  main  lines.  Just  as  if 
I  should  take  into  the  pulpit  brief  written  memoranda 
of  the  course  that  our  public  prayer  should  follow — a 
thing  I  have  always  claimed  the  right  to  do,  without 
anything  surreptitious — though  they  are  not  always 
used.  It  seems  absurd  to  prepare  aids  to  thought  in 
addressing  men,  while  we  are  willing  to  be  careless 
and  slipshod,  rambling  and  vapid,  in  speaking  to 
God. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  a  simple  prayer  in  one 
sense.  It  has  at  least  two  huge  difficulties  in  it.  It  is 
possible  to  overdo  the  demand  for  simplicity  both  in 
prayer  and  preaching,  till  all  effort  on  the  part  of 
spiritual  intelligence  ceases,  and  only  certain  easy 
sympathies  have  play,  and  religion  becomes  a 
spiritual  luxury  and  sedative. 

The  two  difficulties  are  : — 

1 .  Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

2.  Forgive  us  as  we  forgive. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  latter.  For 
Christ  returns  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  in  verses 
14  and  15.  Or  if  these  words  were  not  used  by  Christ 
on  this  occasion  (and  Luke  omits  them),  they  were  on 
another.  They  are  in  another  context  in  Mark. 
And  their  addition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  Matthew 
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shows  where  its  chief  strain  upon  faith  and  h'fe  was 
felt  to  be  by  one  part  of  the  first  Church  at  least. 

This  petition  was  never  meant  to  encourage  a  side 
glance  of  satisfaction  with  our  Christian  facility  in 
forgiving.  I  fear  that  that  would  be  the  result  of 
making  God's  forgiveness  depend  on  ours  either  as 
ground  or  as  measure.  But  in  the  story  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Christ  has  given  its 
death-blow  to  that  frame  of  mind,  however  subtle 
its  form. 

What  is  the  exact  difficulty  ? 

Luke's  version  suggests  it.  There  is  a  difference 
between  Matthew  and  Luke.  Matthew  says  as  we 
forgive  ;  Luke  says/^n 

The  meaning  suggested  is  different.  Which  word 
did  Christ  use,  and  which  meaning  did  He  intend  ? 

Possibly  something  has  happened  to  the  word  in 
Luke.  He  seems  to  think  that  our  forgiveness  is 
the  ground  of  God's.  Forgive  for  we  forgive — forgive 
because  we  forgive. 

Now  Matthew's  suggestion  is  not  that.  Using  as^ 
he  rather  seems  to  suggest  that  our  forgiveness  is 
to  be  the  measure  of  God's  and  not  its  ground. 

But  both  these  interpretations  are  wrong.  They 
are  not  consistent,  that  is,  with  the  central  principles 
of  Christ's  work  and  teaching. 
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I. 

Christ  could  not  mean  that  our  forgiveness  is  the 
ground  or  reason  of  God's. 

God  does  not  forgive  us  because  we  forgive  our 
enemies.  The  whole  of  Christianity  comes  to  the 
ground  if  God's  forgiveness  did  not  come  first,  if  it 
is  not  the  type,  if  our  forgiveness  of  others  do  not  rise 
out  of  His  forgiveness  of  us. 

So  the  difficulty  is  this.  We  can  only  forgive  in 
the  moral  strength  of  being  forgiven ;  while  here 
we  seem  to  ask  forgiveness  because  we  have  already 
merited  it  by  forgiving.  We  seem  told  to  earn  it 
by  doing  what  we  cannot  do  till  we  have  it. 

Now  that  is  impossible.  Love  and  mercy  to  our 
neighbour  is  not  the  reason  why  God  is  gracious  to 
us.  But  the  grace  of  God  is  the  main  thing  which 
enables  man  to  love  his  neighbour. 

Christ  said  of  the  sinful  woman,  "  Much  has  been 
forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much."  And  what  loose, 
sentimental,  mawkish  morality  has  been  based  on 
a  perversion  of  the  words.  Christ  went  on  to  say 
that  to  whom  little  was  forgiven  the  same  loveth 
little.  Surely  His  meaning  was  clear  enough.  ^^ For" 
does  not  explain  the  forgiveness,  but  the  way  He 
knew  it.  "  For  she  hath  loved  much "  was  the 
ground  for  concluding  she  had  been  forgiven  much. 
It  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  forgiveness ; 
it  was  not  the  reason  why  she  was  forgiven.    It  might, 
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and  should,  soften  our  human  judgment,  but  it  could 
not  be  her  absolution  before  the  holiness  of  God. 
Those  who  say  that  forgiveness  is  easily  given  to 
erring  love  forget  that  the  sin  is  against  love,  and 
is  therefore  more  due  to  defect  of  love  than  to  excess 
of  it.  It  is  against  God's  holy  love,  against  love  in 
its  true  divineness.  If  that  had  been  felt,  the  sin 
would  not  have  been  done.  Were  forgiveness 
bestowed  on  love,  how  should  we  ever  be  forgiven 
by  God,  whom  it  is  our  great  sin  not  to  have  loved  ? 
And  if  God  forgive  men  because  they  love  each  other 
unwisely,  some  of  the  sins  most  deadly  to  society 
must  be  the  lightest  before  God.  Some  sins  most 
fatal  to  the  soul  would  be  most  venial  to  its  Saviour, 
which  is  both  a  moral  and  a  religious  absurdity. 

We  can  never  win  the  mercy  of  God  by  mercy  of 
ours.  If  forgiveness  be  God's,  not  man's,  it  is  just 
because  it  is  undeserved,  because  it  is  grace  toward 
the  graceless,  not  love  toward  the  amiable.  Our  real 
motive  to  forgive,  and  our  power,  lie  in  our  forgive- 
ness first  by  God.  I  speak  of  real  forgiveness,  what 
Christ  calls  forgiveness  from  the  heart.  And  I  mean 
forgiveness  of  a  real  wrong,  of  what  we  bitterly  feel 
as  a  wrong,  what  it  is  past  human  nature  to  forgive. 
I  do  not  speak  of  little  offences  and  trifling  insults, 
real  or  fancied,  but  of  a  great  wrong  embittering  the 
soul  at  the  centre,  and  the  soul  too  of  the  strong,  to 
forgive  which  we  should  at  once  confess  was  beyond 
our  power.  I  speak  of  the  forgiveness  which  is  the 
greatest  tax  on  our  moral  resource,  and  shows  its 
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weakness  most.  I  mean  the  one  triumph  above  all 
others  for  which  the  Grace  of  God  is  needed,  and 
where  it  shows  itself  as  really  grace.  To  forgive  in 
this  way  is  a  superhuman  power.  "You  cannot," 
you  say,  and  you  go  regretfully  away.  Of  course  jf<?2/ 
cannot.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  forgiving  God 
within  you.  It  takes  much  forgiveness  of  you  to 
raise  you  to  that.  It  is  no  light  matter,  no  case  of 
good  nature,  or  short  memory,  or  generous  contempt. 
It  is  a  case  of  a  new  heart  and  a  new  will. 

"  I  cannot  forgive,"  you  say,  and  you  comfort  your- 
self by  the  conclusion  that  there  are  things  you  are 
not  called  upon  to  forgive.  But  Christ  will  not  allow 
that.  You  must  part  either  with  your  rancour  or 
your  Redeemer.  "  I  cannot  forgive,"  you  say  and  feel. 
Then  your  prayer,  if  you  continue  to  pray,  must  be 
*'  Forgive  me  that  I  cannot  forgive."  This  shows  at 
least  that  you  acknowledge  the  duty.  It  is  glorifying 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  you  confess  you  have 
not  acquired.  "  Forgive  me  till  I  can  forgive,"  you 
must  pray.  "  Make  me  daily  so  to  feel  the  thousand 
pounds  that  Thou  hast  forgiven,  that  I  may  freely 
remit  the  hundred  pence  that  are  due  to  me.  Make 
me  realise  where  I  should  have  been  if  Thou  hadst 
claimed  Thy  rights,  so  that  I  may  be  ashamed  to 
stand  greedily  for  mine." 

Paul  has  seized  the  true  Christian  principle, 
"  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  you." 
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II. 


But  it  would  be  wrong  in  another  way  to  think 
that  our  forgiveness  is  the  measure  of  God's. 

This  is  an  error  that  may  find  footing  even  on 
Matthew's  as.  You  might  admit  that  God  was  will- 
ing to  forgive  on  other  grounds  than  our  forgiving,  on 
the  ground  of  His  own ;  but  you  might  also  hold  that 
He  only  gave  out  as  much  mercy  as  corresponded 
to  ours.  We  do  not  earn  it,  it  is  of  grace  ;  but  we 
only  receive  as  much  grace  as  we  have  shown. 

"  As  much  grace  !  "  The  words  make  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  God  loves  us  all  or  not  at  all.  Grace 
would  not  be  grace  if  it  were  not  full,  free,  complete. 
Grace  ceases  to  be  grace  if  it  is  doled  out  as  priests 
do.  It  throws  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It 
does  not  palter  at  the  gate.  It  does  not  haggle  about 
terms,  fitness,  receptivity.  If  our  forgiveness  is  to  be 
like  God's,  it  must  not  be  the  Pharisaic  thrice,  or 
Peter's  seven  times,  but  till  seventy  times  seven. 

"  Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  love 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  take  God's  grace  in 
unless  from  the  heart  we  forgive.  That  is  psychologi- 
cally, ethically  true.  But  is  not  true  theologically.  It 
is  another  thing  to  say  that  God's  grace  does  not  go  out 
to  us  except  as  we  forgive.  It  is  only  because  His  grace 
goes  out  to  us  that  we  can  treat  in  any  gracious  way 
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those  who  have  wronged  us.  We  ask  grace,  not 
because  we  have  reached  the  power  of  forgiving,  but 
because  we  feel  the  chief  work  of  grace  is  to  supply- 
that  power.  We  must  pursue  it  as  a  spiritual  ideal. 
So  long  as  we  are  incapable  of  it  there  is  sin  in 
us  to  be  forgiven.  We  ask,  trusting  in  a  fore- 
gone forgiveness,  and  moved  by  it.  We  are  afraid 
lest  we  make  it  of  no  effect,  or  bar  its  access  to  us. 
We  ask,  believing  that  God  has  broken  sin  in  prin- 
ciple once  for  all.  In  grace  He  has  forgiven  the 
world.  We  ask  that  this  may  be  carried  home  to 
us.  We  are  in  earnest  about  asking,  because  our 
moral  effort  is  set  on  doing  the  like  to  men.  How 
can  we  preach  a  gospel  of  forgiveness  we  do  not 
practice?  But  our  practice  is  not  the  measure  of 
the  gift  we  seek ;  it  is  a  fruit  of  having  it,  and  a 
sign  of  our  earnestness  in  seeking  more. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  realise  that  the  forgiving 
grace  of  God  is  the  deepest,  mightiest,  most  perma- 
nent and  persistent  power  in  the  moral  world.  Not 
that  we  may  make  it  so,  but  that  it  is  so.  It  is  so. 
There  is  a  universe  of  moral  forces  and  soul  powers 
about  us,  shaping  us  more  really  than  our  physical 
world  does,  and  all  its  forces.  All  things  work  up 
into  this  moral  order,  this  realm  of  the  conscience,  this 
passion  which  quells  passion  and  teaches  peace.  And 
in  this  awful,  certain  realm,  the  mightiest  power  is 
grace,  is  Christ.  I  beg  you  to  realise  it,  to  arrest 
yourself,  to  compel  yourself  to  stand  still  long  enough 
in  the  hurry  of  interests,  the  press  of  pursuits,  and 
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the  buzz  of  things,  to  take  the  fact  and  its  meaning 
in.  The  greatest,  subtlest,  final  power  in  the  world, 
which  will  grow  on  you  as  life  deepens  and  matures, 
is  the  grace  of  God.  It  has  the  promise  and  rever- 
sion of  all  things,  and  it  will  let  nothing  go.  You 
have  to  do  chiefly  and  lastly  with  a  world  in  which 
this  is  the  central  principle,  and  everything  which 
disowns  this  principle  is  destined  to  be  broken. 

Consider  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  stands 
there  simple  but  venerable.  Almost  the  oldest  in- 
stitution in  Europe  is  before  your  eyes.  Through 
ages  and  ages  of  confusion,  peril,  perversion,  and 
strife,  the  thing  itself  has  endured,  and  is  among  us 
to  this  day,  less  likely  than  ever  to  be  swept  away  by 
change,  chill,  or  war.  So,  but  much  more  so,  the 
grace  of  God  persists  and  works  among  all  the 
inferior  powers  and  preoccupations  of  the  soul's 
world. 

This  is  not  a  mere  illustration.  The  rite  lasts  be- 
cause it  signifies  the  thing  which  lasts.  It  is  among 
us  because  the  grace  of  God  is  among  us.  It  stands 
visibly  for  that  grace.  It  is  no  creation  of  ours.  It 
is  not  a  mnemonic  device  of  ours.  It  was  not  in- 
vented by  man  to  keep  the  memory  of  a  certain 
thing  alive  in  a  more  or  less  artificial  way.  It  is  a 
historic  gift  to  man.  It  is  there  by  God's  providence 
as  God's  witness  and  Christ's  presence.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper  God's  forgiveness  is  not  simply  remem- 
bered by  us,  but  offered  us,  carried  home  to  us  anew. 
The   rite    is   the   property    of   the    whole    Christian 
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Church,  and  is  its  witness,  its  acted  proclamation,  of 
the  gospel  of  forgiveness.  God  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory offers  Christ,  the  fount  of  history,  anew.  There  is 
a  long  continuity  in  this  historic  act.  Man  repeats  it, 
but  it  is  a  continuous  act  with  God.  And  it  stands,  not 
as  an  artificial  symbol  or  imported  suggestion  of  God's 
persistent  grace,  but  as  that  grace's  own  creation  and 
expression.  We  did  not  place  it  on  God's  grace,  as  we 
might  tie  a  knot  to  make  us  remember;  but  God's  grace 
grew  it,  in  the  Church  which  His  grace  created.  As 
this  rite  stands  in  the  tumult  of  history,  simple,  peace- 
able, neglected,  or  abused,  so  the  forgiveness  of  God 
stands  amid  the  unseen  powers  that  do  most  to 
shape  us  for  weal  or  woe.  But  it  is  not  simply  one 
of  them,  it  is  the  focus  of  them  and  their  goal.  It  is 
the  condition  of  our  fellowship  with  the  Eternal  Life. 
We  lay  hold  of  that  fellowship  according  as  we  lay 
hold  of  forgiveness,  and  show  it  forth.  We  enter  the 
family  of  the  eternal  grace  by  becoming  blood  relations 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  FORGIVENESS 
IN  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us." — Matt.  vi.  12. 

The  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  this  petition  is 
found  by  remembering  that  the  prayer  was  given  for 
use  by  men  who  had  been  forgiven.  They  were  in 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  And  the  initial  gift  which 
made  the  Kingdom  the  Kingdom,  had  been  this 
of  forgiveness. 

I  wish  that  many  who  urge  the  Kingdom  on  us 
in  the  Press  and  elsewhere,  would  remember  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  social  righteousness,  but  on  the 
forgiveness  of  sins ;  on  which  all  social  justice  is 
founded.  Social  righteousness  is  the  goal  of  the 
Kingdom — that  is,  of  forgiveness.  It  is  the  form 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  order  into  which  for- 
given men  fall  as  they  realise  and  live  up  to  what 
their  forgiveness  means.  But  it  is  not  the  soul  of 
the  Kingdom,  nor  its  life ;  it  is  not  the  enthusiasm 
which   moves   the   Kingdom,   or   moves   men   to  it. 

195 
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It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  start  with  it — 
that  is,  if  it  is  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  God  that 
is  invoked  and  pressed.  Of  course  mere  Socialism 
does  not  profess  to  start  from  this  root.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  Christian ;  and  if  it  be  preached  or 
criticised  it  must  be  in  another  way.  But  Christ's 
Kingdom  of  God  does  so  start,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  press  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  aid  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  this  first  condition  of  sin  and 
forgiveness  is  practically  ignored,  and  its  believers 
treated  with  condescension  as  very  useful  people 
socially,  if  they  be  not  scared,  and  if  they  be  treated 
with  allowance  and  patience. 

The  disciples  had  been  forgiven.  That  was  the 
gift  that  made  them  members  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  forgiven  men,  therefore,  that  were  instructed 
to  use  this  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  as  we  forgive."  It 
was  a  prayer  for  daily  renewed  forgiveness,  then, 
not  forgiveness  in  the  sense  of  the  great  justification 
which  changed  the  whole  relation  of  God  and  man. 
That  was  foregone.  It  was  that  great  universal 
sense  of  forgiveness  or  justification  that  chiefly 
exercised  Paul — the  one  universal,  eternal  act  of 
grace,  done  once  for  all  in  Christ's  person,  and 
finished  in  His  death.  All  daily  forgiveness,  all 
mutual  forgiveness,  is  the  detail  of  that,  the  working 
out  of  it.  But  it  was  not  that  great  justification 
that  Christ  had  in  His  mind  here.  He  was  speaking 
to  a  kingdom,  already  set  up  by  that  act  latent  in 
Himself      What    He  had   in    view,   was   the  daily 
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draft  on  this  foregone  and  exhaustless  grace,  the 
periodic  irrigation  by  the  water  of  life  once  for  all 
set  free.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and 
forgive  us."  Observe  how  the  two  things  are 
coupled  and  made  parallel.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
moves  in  these  couplets  or  parallels,  like  a  Hebrew 
poem  or  psalm.     Thus  : — 

f  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven, 

I  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ; 

i  Thy  Kingdom  come, 

1  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven ; 

j"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

(  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ; 

i  Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 

l  But  deliver  us  from  evil. 

You  observe  that  this  prayer  for  forgiveness  belongs 
to  the  couplet  about  daily  provision,  and  expounds 
it  to  what  is  the  true  nature  of  heavenly  food.  It 
was  for  the  daily  bread  of  forgiveness  that  they 
were  to  pray ;  the  daily  sense  of  it,  the  habit  and 
spirit  of  reconciliation  ;  as  with  God,  so  with  men ; 
the  realisation  of  it,  not  its  creation  at  the  first. 
"  He  that  is  bathed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet."  The  forgiven  man  is  still  soiled  with  daily 
dust,  which  must  be  daily  removed.  The  sense  is  : 
"  Renew  Thy  forgiveness,  as  we  use  Thy  forgiveness 
to  forgive,"  It  is  not  repeat,  but  renew.  Forgive  us, 
as,  forgiven,  we  forgive. 

Now  this  sense  of  God's  forgiveness  does  depend 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  it  towards  our  neighbour. 
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If  we  feel  that  we  are  forgiven  and  at  peace  with 
God,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  let  that 
change  our  bearing  to  those  whom  we  find  trying, 
the  sense  of  divine  forgiveness  fades  —  we  feel 
unforgiven.  We  cannot  keep  up  the  peace  of  for- 
giveness by  God  along  with  a  critical,  exacting  spirit 
towards  our  neighbours.  Our  forgiveness  of  them 
is  not  the  measure  of  God's  forgiveness,  but  it  does 
affect  the  extent  to  which  we  can  take  His  forgive- 
ness in. 

There  are  three  things  we  may  distinguish  : — 

1.  The  state  of  forgiveness. 

The  whole  race  is  in  that  state  before  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  sense  of  forgiveness — when  a  soul  realises 
that  fact  and  is  at  peace  with  God. 

3.  The  spirit  of  forgiveness — when  the  sense  of  it 
becomes  the  heart's  habit^  and  works  outward  towards 
men. 

It  becomes  a  changed  temper  and  settled  frame 
of  the  soul,  which  cares  far  less  for  its  rights  than  for 
its  duties  and  sympathies.  The  form  of  the  unfor- 
giving spirit  that  mostly  troubles  us,  is  seldom 
implacable  resentment ;  it  is  oftener  the  exacting 
spirit,  or  the  critical  spirit,  when  it  gets  the  upper 
hand. 

What  this  petition  teaches  us  is,  that  if  the  sense  of 
forgiveness  do  not  continually  pass  into  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  that  sense  dies.  We  are  as  if  we  were 
not  forgiven ;  we  are  hard  and  foreign  masses  in  a 
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forgiven  world.  We  must  pray  for  forgiveness,  and 
chiefly  for  forgiveness  for  unforgivingness.  We  do 
not  have  forgiveness  without  forgiving,  or  at  least 
we  cannot  keep  it.  Forgivingness  is  the  condition 
for  appropriating  forgiveness,  but  not  for  moving 
God  to  forgive.  Our  forgivingness  is  really  our 
practical  thanksgiving  for  God's  forgiveness.  That 
is  the  force  of  St  Matthew's  "as." 

You  remember  Zaccheus.  Christ  came  to  him, 
visited  with  him,  treated  him  as  a  forgiven  man. 
And  you  remember  the  result  on  Zaccheus.  It 
roused  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  of  amends,  of  forgive- 
ness. The  spirit  of  praise  for  being  visited  and 
forgiven  by  God  took  this  shape.  Zaccheus  was 
so  moved  that  out  of  his  fulness  of  heart  he  vowed 
what  he  did.  This  was  not  the  cause  of  Christ's 
visit.  It  had  not  been  Zaccheus's  habit.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  visit.  And  it  was  an  act  of  praise 
in  the  true  sense,  returning  God's  mercy  m  the  same 
kind.  It  is  much  to  feel  "  God  has  forgiven  me, 
therefore  I  sing  heartily  and  subscribe  of  my  means." 
That  is  all  of  grace.  But  it  is  a  still  greater  sign 
of  grace  to  feel  "  God  has  forgiven  me,  therefore 
my  heart  is  tender.  I  go  out  in  pity,  patience,  and 
blessing  to  my  brethren,  black  or  white,  seen  or 
never  seen,  friend  or  foe." 

Now  read  this  petition  in  that  way.  "Forgive 
us  our  debts,"  you  pray.  Then  there  is  a  pause,  as 
the  forgiveness  comes  (never  mind  how  long  the 
pause  is).     It  comes.     We  rejoice.     We  feel  we  must 
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thank  God  somehow.  We  must  offer  a  grateful 
sacrifice,  and  our  true  sacrifice  of  final  thanks  is 
returning  our  mercies  in  kind,  and  forgiving  our 
debtors.     We  pray^  we  PRAISE,  we  promise. 

It  would  be  quite  contrary,  both  to  the  spirit  of 
this  petition  and  to  the  whole  Gospel,  if  we  were  to 
put  off  praying  for  forgiveness  till  we  felt  able  to 
forgive  all  men.  If  we  felt  able  for  that  we  should 
not  need  much  forgiveness.  It  is  only  the  forgive- 
ness we  pray  for  that  makes  possible  the  forgiveness 
we  show. 

So  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  sincerity  and 
earnestness  is  an  ethical  exercise — as  prayer  always 
should  be. 

It  is  the  great  school  of  the  highest,  finest  morality. 
"  Forgive  as  we  forgive."  That  links  theology  and 
humanity  in  one  ethical  bond.  Prayer  is  the  school 
of  humanity.  What  else  is  to  teach  it  us?  Does 
it  come  natural?  Some  of  the  common  forms  do, 
partly  because  they  have  been  inbred  in  us  by 
Christian  tradition,  partly  because  the  divine  has 
never  quite  left  human  nature.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  finer,  rarer  forms  of  it,  what  is  to  teach  us 
humanity?  Culture?  Culture  is  more  monastic 
in  its  tendencies  than  humane.  And  culture  will 
not  teach  the  highest,  rarest,  hardest  accomplish- 
ment of  humanity — to  forgive.  It  stands  on  its 
refined  dignity  and  its  self-sufficient  resource. 

What  is  to  keep  up  the  glow  of  social  enthusiasm  ? 
The  love  of  man  in  some  forms  has  already  caught 
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us.  How  is  it  to  hold  us?  What  is  to  make  it 
more  than  a  sentiment,  a  passing  fashion  of  the 
heart,  a  tender  fit,  to  be  followed  by  a  cruel,  as  so 
often  happens?  What  is  to  make  it  an  ingrained 
moral  quality  and  spiritual  habit  ?  What  is  to 
create  hearts  large  enough  to  bear  with  all  men  and 
restore  them  ?  What  can  make  us  love  our  enemies  ? 
If  you  can  love  your  enemies  you  can  love  all  men. 
That  is  love's  last,  greatest  victory,  the  goal  of  love's 
culture.  It  is  what  makes  love  grace.  But  we  can 
only  love  our  enemies  by  one  means — by  prayer. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature.  It  is  a  supernatural 
gift.  It  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  supernatural 
means — by  prayer,  by  association  with  the  greatest 
case  of  the  kind  ever  known  or  possible — with  God 
who  loved  us,  and  forgave  us,  and  redeemed. 
"  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us,"  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."     These  are  not  texts,  but  truths. 

Prayer,  and  prayer  for  forgiveness,  is  the  condition, 
therefore,  of  the  growth  and  permanence  of  social 
enthusiasm.  It  is  the  true,  deep  school  of  humanity. 
The  evangelical  foundation  is  the  only  social  founda- 
tion, if  what  I  have  said  be  true.  And  it  is  true  if 
the  Lord's  Prayer  be  true.  You  say,  perhaps,  that 
things  are  simpler  than  all  that,  and  that  we  need 
not  go  so  deep  into  theology  for  a  practical  sociology. 
But  you  have  always  said  also  that  the  ideal  of  simple 
religion  was  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  yet  here  is  the 
problem  which  stares  you  in  the  face  from  the  centre 
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of  it.     Besides,  we  have  not  been  going  into  abstract 
theology,   but   practical,  experimental  theology,  the 
theology  which  men  should  live  in  their  souls  and 
consciences,   and   which   men   try  to  evade  by  cant 
against  theology  and  about   simplicity.      Your  im- 
patience of  this  theology    is  not,  therefore,  because 
it  is  obscure  or  abstract,  but  (forgive  me)  because 
it  is  hard,  because  it  makes  on  you  a  moral  demand 
which  you  resent.     It  is  personal  theology,  but  not 
individualist.      It   is   a   social   theology.      And   you 
cannot  really  have  any  other  kind  of  theology.     A 
Christian  theology  must  be  social,  because  it  is  based 
on  a  social  Godhead  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.     A 
Christian  sociology  must  be  theological,  because  the 
Kingdom  of  God  rests  entirely  on  forgiveness  in  Jesus 
Christ.       When   people   tell   you    that    the    Gospel 
means   a   form   of   Christian    Socialism,    ask    them 
what   they   mean.       And   if   they   seem   practically 
indifferent  to  sin  and  its  forgiveness  as  the  founda- 
tion  of  socialism,   follow   them   very   critically   and 
distrust  them  in  the  main.     The  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  are  on   Calvary.     And  the  City  of 
God   is   the  Society  of  the  Saved,  and  not   merely 
of  the  just,  nor   even  of  the  kind.     The  redeemed 
walk   there.       All   social    freedom   rests   at   last   on 
free  grace.     If  society  is  to  be  remodelled,  it  must 
be  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  ethics  of 
forgiveness ;  not  on  human  heroism  or  sympathy,  but 
on  human  helplessness  and  divine  help.     It  stands 
at  last  on  the  faith  that  there  is  the  bond  of  human 
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brotherhood  ;  there  is  the  secret  of  social  unity ;  there 
is  the  power  which  melts  men  to  be  members  of  each 
other ;  there  is  the  power  that  keeps  civilisation  from 
slipping  back  to  barbarism  and  disintegration  through 
a  selfishness,  first  refined,  then  gross.  You  demur  to 
this  elaborate  idea  of  forgiveness,  perhaps.  You  say 
love  is  enough.  The  Kingdom  of  God  comes  when 
men  love  each  other.  Yes  ;  but,  in  the  first  place. 
the  only  love  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  break- 
ing strain  of  human  selfishness  is  our  love  of  God. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  that  love  is  not  mere 
affection  ;  it  is  not  our  love  answering  His  love  in 
simple  reciprocity,  but  it  is  the  love  that  answers 
His  grace.  It  is  the  grateful  love,  the  worshipping 
love,  the  self-distrustful  love  of  the  forgiven.  Mere 
affection  does  not  forgive — at  least  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  affectionate  are  not  always  the  forgiving. 
But  grace  is  love  with  infinite  power  of  forgiving. 
It  is  love  prepared  for  the  bitterness  of  human 
wrong,  and  more  than  equal  to  it.  It  is  love  which 
gets  over  not  only  lapses  from  love,  but  the  neglect 
and  contempt  of  a  settled  lovelessness  and  selfish- 
ness. We  need  all  that  grace  for  the  effective  bond 
of  humanity,  among  the  kind  of  men,  women,  and 
sin  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  need  the  kind  of 
love  whose  nature  and  property  it  is  to  forgive  on 
a  universal  scale,  love  proof  against  all  possible 
and  future  wrong,  love  that  not  only  forgives  man 
his  wrong  but  assures  God  His  holiness,  love  with 
infinite   resources   of  forgiveness   latent  in  it.     The 
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love  of  God  forgave  sin  before  we  sinned,  and  slew 
the  Lamb  before  the  world  was.  We  need  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  humanity  a  love  capable  of  doing 
the  like — a  love  which  forgives  men  before  they 
wrong  us,  a  heart  so  altered  and  disposed  towards 
men  that  wrong  falling  on  it  awakes  forgiveness 
before  resentment  has  time  to  grow.  For  surely 
that  was  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
And  His  love  is  the  only  school  of  it.  It  is  love, 
truly,  which  does  not  spare  to  inflict  judgment.  It 
has  nothing  fond,  nothing  foolish.  Chastisement  is 
our  peace.  Let  none  think  forgiveness  means  mere 
amnesty,  no  judgment,  no  punishment.  It  carries  in 
one  hand  peace,  in  the  other  a  sword.  But  either 
hand  is  the  hand  of  love,  love  holy,  just,  and  wise. 

This  is  divine  love  rising  to  a  consecrated  passion, 
to  calm,  solemn,  inexhaustible,  inflexible  passion. 

Some  whom  these  words  reach  are  young.  You 
feel  the  stirring  of  early  passion.  Its  eaglets  are  trying 
their  wings  in  your  soul's  nest.  For  some  time  you 
will  be  much  urged  by  passion,  and  much  influenced 
by  what  comes  in  the  form  of  passion  either  ignoble  or 
noble,  either  for  knowledge,  or  for  power,  or  for  each 
other.  Let  me  bespeak  your  interest  for  the  mightiest 
passion  of  all.  The  poets  will  teach  you  it  is  love. 
And  your  New  Testament  will  speak  in  much  the 
same  words.  But  they  will  not  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  love  of  human  creatures  for  each  other  is,  indeed, 
a  great  and  divine  thing.  It  is  a  great  and  godly 
thing,  the  dear,  pure  passion  of  one  for  another.     It 
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is  great  and  godlike,  too,  that  passion  of  pure, 
pitiful  beneficence  for  men  as  brothers  in  their 
ignorance,  care,  pain,  and  grief,  and  of  laying 
down  life  patiently  and  quietly  for  their  comfort, 
healing,  and  elevation.  But  the  greatest,  godliest 
passion  of  all  is  connected  neither  with  ties  of 
affection  nor  works  of  well-doing  (and  we  are 
blest  in  both).  It  is  connected  with  sin  and  for- 
giveness, with  guilt  and  grace.  The  greatest,  last, 
humanest,  passion  is  the  passion  to  be  forgiven. 
Do  not  withdraw  your  interest  because  I  say  so.  It 
is  not  theological  pre-occupation  that  says  it.  It  is 
human  and  historic  experience.  The  soul's  history 
says  it.  It  may  not  be  so  in  every  man,  but  it  is  so 
for  the  human  soul,  that  soul  whose  face  is  all  history. 
You  will  know  one  day,  perhaps,  when  all  other 
passions  have  been  disappointed  by  loss,  burnt  out  by 
time,  or  debased  by  abuse.  This  passion  to  be 
forgiven  is  the  longest  lived  and  most  indestructible 
of  all.  For  the  present  age  it  is  in  abeyance.  It  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  sense  of  sin.  And  the 
sense  of  sin  seems  in  many  religious  quarters  to  be 
extinct  Biit  it  is  not  dead,  it  sleepeth.  And  one 
day,  in  the  failure,  perhaps,  of  many  of  the  pungent 
schemes  and  interests  whose  taste  now  numbs  the 
moral  nerve,  one  day  this  passion  will  revive  with  a 
disillusioned  and  bitter  cry.  There  is  much  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  heart  to-day,  much  at  least 
that  promises  to  do  so ;  and  the  hunger  of  the 
conscience   for    righteousness,   public    or   private,   is 
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urging  many  steps  for  a  better  state  of  things.  But 
there  are  still,  I  suppose,  as  many  hungry  hearts  as 
ever,  and  still  a  righteousness  which  social  readjust- 
ments cannot  meet,  nor  social  elevation  satisfy. 
There  is  another  hunger  than  the  heart's  hunger  for 
love  and  sympathy,  and  another  than  the  conscience 
of  wrongs  crying  out  for  redress.  There  is  the  hunger 
of  the  conscience  for  forgiveness,  sin  crying  for  mercy, 
for  peace  with  God,  for  moral  harmony  within,  and 
reconcilement  with  that  Eternal  Conscience  with 
which  we  have  for  ever  to  do.  That  is  the  passion 
which  out-lives  all,  and  is  greater  than  all  passions 
beside — except  only  one. 

For  the  greatest  passion  in  Heaven  or  earth,  time 
or  eternity,  is  the  passion  of  God  to  forgive,  the 
passion  in  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  to 
redeem. 

That  is  the  ruling  passion  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
universe.     Thus  God's  great  passion  meets  ours. 

When  your  hunger  to  be  forgiven  has  found  its 
bread  of  life  in  Christ  as  the  forgiveness  of  God,  there 
is  one  last  height  to  climb  in  the  strength  of  that 
food.  You  are  invited  to  rise  and  share  in  the  passion 
which  makes  God  God,  the  passion  to  forgive,  the 
movement  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  last  moral  victory 
of  mankind  over  itself,  where  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  because  we  conquer  ourselves,  but  do  it  in 
another,  and  do  it  because  we  are  redeemed.  Thus 
the  last  enemy  is  destroyed. 

But  if  this  step  be  not  taken,  if  the  great  refusal 
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is  made,  then  the  forgiveness  that  came  to  }'ou  turns 
to  a  new  condemnation ;  and  your  unforgiving 
becomes  the  one  thing  that  has  to  be  forgiven. 
For  it  is  at  the  root  of  all  your  sin  and  failure 
beside. 


''BRING  US  NOT  INTO 
TEMPTATION" 

By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 


"BRING  US  NOT  INTO 
TEMPTATION" 

"Bring  us  not  into  temptation." — MATT.  vi.  12. 

You  will  notice  a  slight  but  suggestive  change  here 
in  the  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version  of  our  English 
Bible.  The  old  word  "  lead  "  is  translated  "  bring,"  as 
being  nearer  to  the  original.  In  the  six  other  instances 
in  which  the  Greek  word  in  question  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  means  not  merely  to  lead,  but  to  bring. 
For  instance,  the  men  who  carried  the  paralytic  are 
said  to  have  brought  him  to  Jesus.  "  When,"  said  He 
to  His  disciples,  "they  bring yow  into  the  synagogues"; 
"  Thou  bringest  strange  things  to  our  ears,"  said  the 
Athenians  to  Paul ;  "  We  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,"  is  a  saying  in  i  Timothy  6,  7  ;  and  in  the 
Hebrews  we  meet  the  word  "  The  bodies  of  those 
beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  Sanctuary." 
You  will  thus  notice  that  the  word  is  much  stronger 
than  to  lead.  "  *  Leading '  may  mean  the  gentlest  of 
directive  help  along  the  road,  but  *  bringing '  is  some- 
thing more  energetic.  In  order  to  bring,  a  leader 
may  have  sometimes  to  carry,  sometimes  to  fight, 
sometimes  to  clear  away  obstructions.     The  pilgrim 

is   his   charge ;  therefore,  by   all  needful    processes, 
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and  in  the  most   effectual   way,   he   fulfils   what  he 
undertakes."  * 


I. 

I  mention  this  to  put  the  great  difficulty  of  this 
petition  in  its  plainest  form. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Jesus  should  put  these  words  into  our 
mouths  when  we  address  our  Heavenly  Father.  God 
is  represented  as  sometimes  bringing^  that  is,  we  may 
say,  not  merely  leading,  but  forcing  men  into  tempta- 
tion, and  he  implies  that  this  is  something  which  we 
must  pray  Him  not  to  do.  There  is  here  a  seeming, 
and,  judged  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
reason,  a  real  contradiction  in  thought.  We  would 
fain  say  that  if  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  temptation, 
then  it  is  wrong  to  ask  to  be  spared  from  it ;  and 
if  it  is  not  good  for  us,  then  God  would  not  bring 
us  into  it  against  our  will. 

Let  us  look  at  this  difficulty  a  little  more  closely, 
and  then  let  us  see  what  light  we  can  throw  on  it. 

I.  I  suppose  we  are  all  prepared  to  allow  that  some 
form  and  experience  of  temptation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  win  for  ourselves  any  moral  character  at  all. 

Temptation  means  a  trial  of  will  face  to  face  with 
ethical  alternatives.  Two  courses  are  put  before  us, 
one  right  and  one  wrong,  and  we  have   to   choose 

*  Stanford  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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between  them.  These  alternatives  do  not  come  to 
us  in  a  cold  and  abstract  form,  but  linked  with 
certain  natural  impulses,  passions,  and  desires  of 
the  soul.  We  have  to  prefer  one  or  the  other,  and 
by  the  quality  of  our  preference,  we  take  our  rank 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Sometimes  the  wrong 
course  appeals  to  us  with  terrible  force  and  vivid- 
ness ;  it  enlists  on  its  side  all  the  affections  and 
the  passions.  Then  there  is  an  awful  struggle, 
especially  if  the  right  course  strikes  an  unfamiliar 
path,  and  fails  to  enlist  on  its  side  any  powerful  or 
vivid  sentiment.  But  it  is  in  just  such  circumstances 
that  we  come  to  realise  ourselves  morally  and 
spiritually ;  and  in  the  effort  to  reinforce  the  good 
motive,  and  to  repel  the  evil  one,  the  will  grows 
strong,  the  heart  is  cleansed,  and  the  character  is 
elevated  by  the  victory  thus  gained.  Perilous,  there- 
fore, as  all  temptation  must  be,  and  involving,  as  it 
always  does,  the  possibility  of  failure  and  sin,  it  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  virtue.  As  a 
Catholic  writer  has  said,  "  temptation  is  the  raw 
material  of  Heaven."  Just  as  in  many  an  ancient 
battle,  the  besieged  army  was  not  able  to  scale  the 
walls  of  a  beleaguered  city  till  they  had  filled  the 
moat  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  foes,  so  we  can 
scale  the  Holy  City  only  on  stepping-stones  of  dead 
and  conquered  temptations.  Even  Christ  suffered, 
being  tempted,  and  His  perfection  was  a  matter  of 
attainment,  of  conquest,  of  victory  over  the  dragging 
forces  of  evil.     "  No  temptation,  no  sainthood." 
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2.  And  we  are  further  bound  to  believe  that  this 
trouble  of  temptation  comes  to  us,  not  merely  by  the 
permission,  but  by  the  ordinance  of  God. 

He  has  made  us  susceptible  to  it,  and  He  has 
placed  us  in  circumstances  full  of  opportunity  and 
solicitation  to  it.  In  the  drama  of  Job,  He 
is  pictured  as  giving  the  Tempter  permission  to 
encompass  the  patriarch  with  all  manner  of  sufferings 
and  trials  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
his  virtue,  and  the  strength  of  his  will ;  and  this  is 
but  a  parable  of  real  life  for  all  of  us.  There  is  none 
of  us  but  has  to  go  through  the  mill  of  temptation. 
To  be  human  is  to  be  temptable,  and  to  go  through 
the  universal  lot  of  man  is  to  find  ourselves  perpetu- 
ally drawn  and  dragged,  this  way  and  that,  to  do 
what  we  know  to  be  wrong.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very 
easy  world  to  sin  in,  and  a  very  difficult  world  to 
repent  in,  if  the  voice  of  history  and  experience  is  to 
be  relied  on. 

Now  the  difficulty  lies  just  here — If  temptation  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  spiritual  progress  and 
conquest,  and  if  this  condition  is  universally  met 
with  in  human  life,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  God's 
will  for  us  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  He  brings  us 
into  temptation  for  our  good,  and  not  our  harm  ? 
Not  only  does  it  seem  as  though  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  but  as  though  it  ought  not  to  be  other- 
wise. 
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II. 


Now  what  light  is  there  for  us   on  this  strange 
problem  of  our  moral  life  ? 

Personally,  I  cannot  profess  to  solve  the  difficulty 
from  the  theoretic  point  of  view.  It  resolves  itself 
in  my  mind  into  one  of  those  antinomies  or  con- 
tradictions of  thought  which  no  reasoning  can 
altogether  dispel.  Life,  as  Kant  has  shown,  has 
many  of  these  antinomies,  and  at  least  they  can  only 
be  mitigated,  they  cannot  be  explained — at  least  in 
the  abstract. 

But  many  problems  which  in  the  abstract  are 
insoluble,  are  in  practice  quite  easy  of  settlement. 
You  can  never  prove  that  you  are  a  free  agent  to 
another  mind  (nor  possibly  to  your  own) :  but  you 
know  when  the  moment  of  practical  choice  comes  to 
you,  that  you  are  free  to  take  this  course  or  that,  and 
you  judge  yourself  and  others  on  this  practical 
assumption.  So  here,  while  theoretically  I  have  little 
light  to  throw  on  the  rationale  of  this  prayer,  I  see  in 
it  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  human  of  all  these 
petitions ;  and  Jesus,  in  putting  it  into  our  mouths, 
shows  us  ever  that  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
testify  to  Him  of  man  ;  for  He  "  knew  what  was  in 
man." 
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III. 


And  so  I  say  with  confidence  that  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  justify  and  explain  this 
prayer,  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,"  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  it  suggests  practi- 
cally the  ideal  mood  in  which  we  should 
approach  the  problem,  and  enter  on  the  con- 
flicts of  temptation  in  our  life. 

We  are  told  to  say  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation." 
It  is  something,  that  is,  which  we  should  think  of  with 
trepidation,  with  fear,  with  longing  to  avoid  it 
rather  than  to  enter  it;  nay,  with  a  prayer  that,  if 
possible,  we  may  be  spared  its  terrible  stress  and 
strain.  If  we  face  it  thus  we  shall  be  saved  from  its 
worst  perils,  and  fulfil  the  chief  condition  of  emerging 
out  of  it,  when  God  does  lead  us  into  it,  in  full  and 
final  conquest. 

For,  the  man  who  prays  this  prayer  with  a  sincere 
mind  shows — 

I.  That  he  has  a  healthy  dread  of  the  possibilities 
of  temptation. 

The  man  who  underrates  his  enemy  will  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  one  whom  he  might,  if  he  had  gathered 
his  strength  to  meet  him,  easily  conquer.  It  was  the 
source  of  all  our  troubles  in  the  recent  war,  that  we 
persistently  underrated  the  power  and  resources  of 
our  foe.  And  in  the  heavenly  warfare  men  are  more 
often  overcome  from  this  cause  than  from  any  other. 
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They  fail  to  measure  the  stress,  the  complexity,  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  them.  So 
are  they  caught  unawares,  and  fall  into  sin  before  they 
have  gathered  up  their  strength  to  meet  its  seductions. 

How  often  do  men  fall  into  this  grievous  error ! 
Take  the  question  of  drink.  There  is  no  stronger 
passion  in  us  than  the  lust  for  intoxicants,  when  once 
it  lays  hold  of  us.  And  why  does  it  lay  hold  of  so 
many  men  ?  Because  they  do  not  realise  its  fascina- 
tion till  too  late  ;  they  toy  with  it,  dally  with  it,  suffer 
its  encroachments  to  steal  upon  them  without  measur- 
ing its  increasing  hold  on  them  by  resistance,  till  at 
last  they  awake  with  horror  to  the  fact  that  it  holds 
them  in  a  grip  of  steel.  So  with  other  coarse  and 
tyrannous  vices.  And  still  more  is  it  so  with  subtler 
and  less  tangible  forms  of  evil.  Men  fall  into  their 
grip  largely  because  they  do  not  dread  them  before- 
hand, and  because  they  do  not  realise  their  actual 
power  when  upon  them. 

Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  be  alive  to  the  presence,  the  number,  the  far- 
reaching  and  close-clinging  nature  of  evil.  Necessary 
as  it  is  for  us  to  encounter  temptation,  it  is  still  more 
necessary  that  we  should  go  into  it  with  open  eyes, 
and  with  souls  thoroughly  awake  to  its  necessary  and 
contingent  dangers.  You  young  people  who  go  into 
dangerous  places,  and  take  part  in  perilous  amuse- 
ments, with  such  a  light  heart,  and  a  confidence  so 
naive,  I  beseech  you  to  beware  of  yourselves.  Your 
confidence  is  born  not  of  strength  but  of  ignorance. 
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The  hardened  veteran  goes  into  battle  trembling,  and 
therefore  wary ;  the  recruit  plunges  forward  often 
with  a  temerity  that  proves  his  sudden  destruction. 
And  the  reason  why  those  who  are  older  than  you 
are,  and  who  love  you  well,  are  so  apprehensive  for 
you,  when  you  venture  for  the  first  time  into  the 
turmoil  of  the  world's  battles,  is  because  they  know 
what  is  before  you,  and  you  do  not.  They  have  seen 
so  many  gay  and  promising  young  lives  go  under, 
simply  because  of  over-foolish  confidence,  that  there 
is  no  prayer  they  would  more  earnestly  offer  for  you 
than  this,  "  Lord,  bring  them  not  into  temptation,  for 
evil  is  strong  and  man  is  weak,  and  the  only  way  to 
conquer  evil  is  first  of  all  to  fear  it  because  of  its 
strength."  How  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ? 
By  taking  heed  thereto,  according  to  Thy  word  ! 

2.  Again,  this  prayer  embodies  the  right  attitude 
towards  temptation,  because  it  suggests  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  self -distrust. 

Not  only,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  evil  strong,  but  man 
is  weak.  Our  strength,  indeed,  begins  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  our  weakness.  It  is,  therefore,  those  who  have 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  power  of  sin,  and  of  the 
poverty  of  their  own  natural  resources,  who  are  most 
liable  to  pray  this  prayer.  Humility  is  the  shield 
of  faith,  and  the  guardian  of  innocence,  and  the  hope 
of  the  fallen. 

Goethe  was  a  strong  man  in  many  ways,  but  he 
was  wise  when  he  made  the  startling  confession  that 
he  had  not  seen  a  fellow-man  fall  into  a  sin  of  which 
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he  could  not  conceive  himself  guilty.     "  Let  him  that 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

This  prayer,  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,"  arises 
sometimes  from  our  knowledge  of  sin.  We  look  back 
and  we  see  where  we  went  wrong  at  some  critical 
moment  of  life  ;  and  as  we  think  of  the  sore  and 
bitter  struggle  which  it  cost  us,  we  dread  with  a  great 
fear  lest  we  may  have  to  go  through  it  again.  I  have 
seen  men  suddenly  turn  white  and  catch  their  breath 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  return  along  some 
mountain-path  which  they  had  just  traversed  ;  once 
was  enough  to  travel  along  a  height  so  giddy,  and  to 
skirt  perils  so  imminent.  "  Do  not  ask  us,"  they  would 
say,  "to  go  twice  along  that  path!"  And  I  suppose 
that  most  of  us  can  remember  moments  so  tense,  and 
struggles  so  terrible,  in  our  spiritual  experience,  that, 
having  once  been  saved  from  them  "  as  by  fire,"  we 
would  rather  die  than  face  the  uncertainty  of  those 
issues  again.  Our  past,  as  it  rises  before  our  minds, 
contains  episodes  which  cause  our  lips  to  say  in- 
voluntarily, "  Lord,  bring  us  not  again  into  those 
temptations ! ' 

The  same  words  rise  to  our  lips  at  the  thought  of 
the  forces  of  unknown  temptation.  If  what  we  have 
felt  of  its  stress  has  been  so  great,  what  un- 
measured power  may  not  be  hidden  in  those  untried 
forms  which  we  have  not  encountered  ?  After  all, 
only  a  few  of  its  possibilities  have  been  encountered 
by  any  individual  man  up  to  any  point  of  his  experi- 
ence.    There   may   be    worse    in    store,  and    if  our 
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strength  has  often  been  weakness  heretofore,  what 
guarantee  have  we  in  ourselves  that  these  may  not 
be  beyond  us  to  resist  ?  We  can  easily  imagine 
circumstances  which  might  have  turned  the  scale 
with  us  before,  for  we  have  escaped  as  by  some  happy 
miracle  more  than  once  ;  and  if  but  a  little  stronger 
inducement  should  come  another  time,  where  would 
we  be  then  ?  Therefore,  both  because  of  what  we 
know  of  the  power  of  evil,  and  of  what  we  do  not 
know  of  its  power,  we  are  right  in  feeling  a  great 
diffidence  and  humility  in  relation  to  it,  and  our  right- 
ful prayer  is,  "  Lord,  bring  us  not  into  temptation." 

3.  Further^  this  prayer  is  full  of  comfort  when  we 
turn  from  its  human  to  its  Divine  aspects. 

If  it  breathes  of  self-distrust,  it  breathes  of  trust  in 
God.  We  approach  him  in  this  petition  as  one  who 
has  control  over  even  the  moral  contingencies  of  life. 
We  are  in  His  hands.  It  is  His  world  we  live  in. 
To  our  eyes  it  often  appears  as  though  it  were  the 
devil's.  The  network  of  evil  is  so  strong,  so  close 
knit,  so  merciless,  so  remorseless  !  There  are  moods 
in  which  we  feel  like  those  gladiators  who  were  con- 
demned to  fight  for  their  lives,  with  the  certainty 
that  in  the  end  they  would  all  be  killed.  And  it  is 
with  infinite  relief  that  we  turn  to  such  a  prayer  as  this, 
and  realise  that  in  this  awful  dread  we  are  mistaken. 
There  is  some  one  at  the  helm  of  things  ;  and  He  is 
good,  not  bad ;  He  is  our  Father,  not  our  enemy  ;  and 
life  is  so  ordered  for  us  in  the  interests  of  our  eternal 
welfare,  that  its  round  of  temptations,  as  well  as  its 
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garden  of  privileges,  are  wisely  ordered  and  dis- 
tributed. 

4.  And,  to  close  this  line  of  consideration,  there  is  the 
promise  that  with  every  solicitation  of  evil,  there  is,  to 
the  man  who  meets  it  aright,  the  assurance  of  victory. 

When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  about  the  stress 
of  evil,  and  its  universal  appeal  to  the  good  man 
as  well  as  the  bad  man,  and  on  the  heights  of 
heroism  as  well  as  the  depths  of  depravity,  so  that 
we  are  never  quit  of  our  enemy  so  long  as  life's  proba- 
tion lasts,  there  is  this  to  be  said  too,  "  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to 
mxan  :  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to 
be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will,  with  the 
temptation,  also  make  a  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  bear  it "  (i  Cor.  x.  13). 

And  so  I  say  to  those  of  you  who  say  that  you  are 
in  circumstances  where  wrong-doing  is  inevitable,  and 
where  you  cannot  possibly  be  faithful  to  your  highest 
and  best  ideal,  "  Do  not  so  lightly  deceive  yourselves  ; 
do  not  give  way  to  a  foolish  pessimism  ;  do  not  be 
faithless  to  the  revealed  will  and  truth  of  God  !  If 
temptation  were  really  too  hard  to  resist,  then  there 
would  be  no  sin  in  it.  But  you  always  feel  that  you 
have  sinned  when  you  give  way  to  it ;  therefore,  you 
condemn  yourselves.  Granted  that  you  have  no 
strength  in  yourselves,  and  that  fear  and  distrust  is 
your  right  attitude  in  your  own  heart  as  you  face  the 
evil  chances  of  life  ;  there  is  a  vast  store  of  Divine 
helpfulness  on  which  we   may  all  draw,  which  will 
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make  the  victory  not  possible  or  probable,  but  certain. 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  When  God  brings 
His  true-hearted  children  into  temptation,  He  will 
bring  them  through  it.  There  is  our  assurance. 
Let  us  rest  on  it  as  on  an  immovable  rock. 


IV. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  in  view  of  all  this,  we  can 
take  a  back-ward  look  at  this  question  in  a 
very  different  mood. 

From  the  height  of  this  position  we  have  gained, 
temptation  looks  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
it  does  when  viewed  from  the  merely  human  and 
natural  standpoint.  What  was  poison  to  the  soul, 
becomes  its  food ;  what  was  its  terrible  curse, 
becomes  its  opportunity ;  what  threatened  to  way- 
lay it  and  bring  it  to  the  dust,  becomes  its  one 
chance  of  winning  everlasting  life.  Temptation 
without  God  means  spiritual  ruin  ;  but  with  God, 
it  means  our  "perfecting  in  every  good  thing  to 
do  His  will." 

Therefore  the  man  who  prays  this  prayer  in  trepi- 
dation at  the  thought  of  his  weakness,  can,  when  he 
has  prayed  it,  go  into  the  battle  and  the  storm  with  a 
serene  and  lofty  heart — as  soldiers  do  who  have  a  gay 
confidence  in  the  invincible  prowess  of  a  great  leader. 
For  our  weakness  becomes  our  strength  when  we  place 
ourselves  in  His  hands  :  just  as  our  strength  becomes 
our  weakness  when  we  venture  into  battle  in  our  own 
right.     For  He  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and  to 
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present  us  blameless  before  His  throne  with  exceeding 
joy  (Jude  24).  "  Therefore,  my  brethren,  count  it  joy, 
when  ye  fall  into  various  temptations,  knowing  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience 
{i.e.  endurance)  have  her  perfect  work  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  "  (James  i.  2-4). 
Let  me  close  with  this  illustration.  "  The  lotus 
leaf  is  covered  by  short  microscopic  papillae,  which 
entangle  the  air  and  cover  it  with  a  kind  of  air-plate, 
so  that  actually  the  water  never  comes  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  leaf  The  process  of  right 
living  is  to  develop  minute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour, 
and  day  by  day,  such  microscopic — for  in  the  moral 
world  as  in  the  physical,  the  potent  is  ever  the  unseen 
— safeguards  against  the  dangers  of  our  environment, 
that  we  shall  be  always  superior  to  it,  and  never  its 
slave.  Without  the  water  the  lotus-life  would  have 
developed  no  protecting  papillae  :  without  our  tempta- 
tions, the  most  precious  faculties  of  our  souls  would 
have  had  no  existence."  * 

"  Why  comes  temptation,  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master,  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  feet, 
And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph .'     Pray 
*  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptations,  Lord  ! ' 
Yea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  servants  are  the  bold, 
Lead  such  temptations  by  the  hand  and  heart. 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight, 
That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise  ! " 

Browning,  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  " 

*  Edward  Berdoe,  Browning  and  the  Christian  Faith^  P-  95« 
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"And  bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil." — Matt.  vi.  13. 

"  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God  :  for  God  is  unaffected  by  evil,  and  He  Himself  tempteth  no 
man." 

"  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from 
me  :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." — Matt. 
XX vi.  39. 

It  is  surely  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  prayer  which 
is  at  once  best  known,  most  reverently  regarded,  and 
most  often  repeated,  of  all  forms  of  devotion  through- 
out the  whole  of  Christendom,  there  should  be  phrases 
marred  by  misunderstanding,  or  rendered  meaning- 
less through  confusion  of  thought.  Yet  in  simple 
truth  one  cannot  but  fear  that  this  is  the  case  even 
yet,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
in  all  reverence  and  sincerity  daily  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Custom  is  in  most  things  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master.  Most  of  all  is  this  the  case  in 
religion.  So  familiar,  for  instance,  are  the  words  in 
this  brief  form  of  prayer,  and  so  continually  in  all  our 
assemblies  for  worship  is  it  upon  our  lips,  that  a  very 
real  and  definite  mental  effort  is  required  if  we  are  to 
be    saved    from    the    profitless   superficiality   which 
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custom  induces,  and  would  avoid  the  "  empty  repeti- 
tions" against  which  Jesus  Himself  so  earnestly 
warns  us. 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven" — the  well-known 
phrase  so  often  undoubtedly  calls  up  for  ordinary 
worshippers,  if  any  notion  at  all,  just  the  old  childish 
conception  of  a  far  distant  locality,  that  the  true 
thought  of  the  awful  majesty  behind  the  Fatherhood 
is  quite  lost.  It  were  really  worth  while  to  render 
the  original  plural  more  literally — "who  art  in  the 
heavens  " — so  as  at  least  to  suggest  that  immanence 
of  God  throughout  the  universe  which  alone  can 
satisfy  modern  minds  and  hearts. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  unmistakable  words  which 
follow  the  petition  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  what  vast 
numbers  there  are  who,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all 
in  the  employment  of  such  familiar  phrase,  think 
dimly  of  some  cataclysmic  millenium,  rather  than  of 
a  kingdom  whose  progress  they  may  daily  promote. 
And  certainly  the  definite  rendering  of  the  perfect 
tense,  as  in  the  Revised  Version,  in  the  clause 
"  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors,"  ought  to  be  both  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  meet  for  Christian  worship. 

But  religious  custom  is  perhaps  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  modify  or  correct,  even  when  the 
need  for  such  alteration  is  most  manifest.  The 
crowning  proof  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  blind 
tenacity  with  which  Sunday  after  Sunday  both 
educated  readers  and  sincere  hearers  remain  even  yet 
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apparently  content  with  the  old  Jacobean  version  of 
the  English  Bible,  in  spite  of  its  numberless  and  often 
really  important  errors,  whilst  a  Revised  Version, 
whose  superiority  at  least,  as  the  vehicle  of  truth,  is 
beyond  controversy,  remains  unused  and  unnoticed. 

The  same  servility  in  face  of  established  usage 
prevails  manifestly  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  groove  of  words  in  which  the  Christian  public 
has  for  many  generations  been  accustomed  to  run,  is 
almost  unalterable,  no  matter  how  serious  is  the 
wrong  to  be  corrected,  or  how  real  would  be  the  gain 
from  recovery  of  the  truth.  If,  for  instance,  one  were 
to  write  to  all  the  religious  journals  and  earnestly 
suggest  that  in  the  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
for  a  moment  we  have  more  especially  before  us  here, 
there  should  be  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  trial "  for 
"  temptation,"  does  any  one  suppose  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion would  be  heeded  ?  Yet,  I  venture  to  say,  there 
is  no  more  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  rightfulness 
of  such  an  alteration,  or  the  great  advantage  therein 
for  modern  Christian  minds  and  hearts,  than  there  is 
in  substituting  ''  those  that  were  being  saved  "  (Acts 
ii.  47)  for  "  such  as  should  be  saved  " ;  or  in  reading 
(2  Cor.  V.  14)  "that  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all 
died,"  instead  of  the  old  mistake  "  then  were  all 
dead";  or  changing  (Mark  xvi.  16),  "he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  into  "he  that  dis- 
believeth  shall  be  condemned."  Assuredly  no 
Christian  teacher  has  the  right  to  read  in  public  any 
of  these  old  errors ;  for  whenever  it  is  assumed  that 
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truth  does  not  matter  so  long  as  custom  prevails,  the 
whole  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  is  ended.  The 
salt  in  such  case  has  "  lost  its  savour,"  and  only  awaits 
the  fate  that  Jesus  pronounced. 

How  greatly  it  matters,  in  regard  to  the  clause 
before  us,  that  the  old  misleading  word  "  temptation  " 
should  still  maintain  its  unwarranted  place,  is 
manifest  in  the  fact  -that  to  certainly  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  employ  it,  this  phrase  in  the 
prayer  is  rather  a  stumbling-block  than  a  help,  much 
more  indeed  of  a  difficulty  than  an  inspiration. 
Many,  maybe,  let  it  pass  altogether,  content  to 
repeat  rather  than  understand.  But  to  do  so  is  not 
only  to  forget  our  Master's  warning,  but  to  fall  far 
below  the  true  and  apostolic  conception  of  prayer — 
"  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the 
understanding  also." 

In  order  that  we  may  see  at  least  a  little  of  the 
advantage  in  this  case  of  employing  mind  as  well  as 
heart  in  our  devotion  (see  i  Cor.  xiv.  i  to  25),  let  us 
for  a  moment  carefully  consider,  first  each  half  of  this 
double  clause,  and  then  the  significance  of  the  whole. 
Only  a  little  clear  and  tender  thought  is  necessary,  to 
transform  this  petition  from  one  of  troublous  per- 
plexity into  a  source  of  utmost  spiritual  guidance 
and  inspiration. 

"  Bring  us  not  into  temptation  " — it  is  in  this  first 
half  that  so  many  sincere  though  uninstructed  disciples 
find  their  difficulty.  For  how  can  it  be,  they  say, 
that   God,  who   is   not   only   Himself  all   good,  but 
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according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  definitely  and 
tenderly  our  Father,  should   lead  us  into   anything 
which  is  intended  or  likely  to  bring  about  our  spiritual 
harm  ?     Should  we  do  such  a  thing  for  our  children  ? 
Is  not  the  Fatherhood  of  God  at  least  as  wise  and 
tender  as  our  own  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  home 
by  many  personal  inquiries  during  years  of  pastoral 
work,  it  is  precisely  this  perplexity  which  occurs  to 
the  minds  of  very  many  who  genuinely  desire  to  put 
their  hearts  into  their  prayer.     All  the  time,  however, 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  above  from  the  Epistle  of 
James,  shows  that  there  never  ought  to  have  existed 
such  a  difficulty.     Or,  again,  any  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  alteration  in  the  Revised  Version  in  Gen. 
xxii.  I,  should  have  suggested  the    true  meaning  of 
the  same  term  here.     To  many  a  little  child — and 
doubtless  to  not  a  few  older  children — the  old  bald 
statement  that  "  It  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that 
God  did  tempt  Abraham  "  could  not  but  cause  per- 
plexity through  the  still  persisting  echoes  of  Gen.  iii. 
Yet  how  real,  how  sufficient,  the  help  afforded  by  the 
alteration  of  one  word.     "  God  did  prove  Abraham — " 
As  the  rising  of  the  sun  swiftly  scatters  the  fogs  of 
the  night,  so  is  there  swept  away  here,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  all  notion  of  unkindly  intention,  or  induce- 
ment to  evil,  in  the  leading  of  Providence,  whether 
for  Abraham  or  for  ourselves. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  this  word  "  temptation " 
in  our  EngHsh  Bibles  is  inevitably  ambiguous,  and 
for  that  very  reason  ought   never   to   be   employed 
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in  a  prayer  which,  because  it  is  otherwise  so  simple 
and  comprehensive,  is  continually  upon  the  lips  of 
all  Christian  believers.  A  very  brief  study  of  the 
concordance  suffices  to  throw  into  prominence  at 
least  three  distinct  senses  in  which  it  is  employed. 
Men  are  exhorted  not  to  tempt  God  (Acts  v.  9 ; 
XV.  10,  etc.),  which  cannot  possibly  signify  any  per- 
suasion to  evil,  but  simply  the  giving  cause  for 
grief  or  vexation.  The  malignant  intention  which 
may  be  included  in  the  word  "  tempt "  is,  however, 
plain  enough  in  other  passages  {e.g.^  Matt.  iv.  i  ; 
xvi.  I  ;  I  Cor.  vii.  5,  etc.).  But  in  all  these  cases 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  determined, 
beyond  all  mistake,  by  the  context.  That  no  such 
evil  intent  naturally  or  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
original  word  in  the  Greek — any  more  than  it  does 
to  the  Latin  tentatio  —  is  brought  out  clearly  in 
many  instances  besides  that  just  mentioned.  In 
John  vi.  6,  both  versions  render  the  word  by 
"  prove,"  not  by  "  tempt,"  which  is  intelligible 
enough.  The  Apostles'  exhortation  again,  in  2 
Cor.  xiii.  5,  is  well  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version 
by  the  word  "  try,"  in  place  of  the  older  version 
"examine."  This  term  "try"  is  especially  suitable 
because  of  the  corresponding  word  "trials,"  which 
has  come  into  such  frequent  use  in  the  expression 
of  religious  experience.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
right  and  the  best  word  in  James  i.  2,  although 
the  Revised  Version  has,  unfortunately,  left  it  in 
the   margin.      Thus   it   is   manifest    that    in    many 
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cases,  including  this  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  word  "  tempt "  is  now  wholly  inappropriate,  and 
should  never  be  employed.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  old  version  was  made,  the  difficulty 
was  not  so  pronounced.  Words  are  always  in 
a  state  of  flux,  and  this  word,  like  the  word 
"  damn,"  has  been  gathering  blackness  in  the  interim. 
To-day  the  word  "  tempt "  means  wholly  and  always 
something  sinister,  and  "  temptation "  inevitably 
connotes  inducement  to  evil.  Seeing  that  no  man 
can  resist  these  changes  in  word  significance,  there 
is  only  one  course  open  to  thoughtful  teachers  and 
hearers,  viz.,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  misleading 
archaisms,  and  employ  on  all  occasions  the  current 
and  well-understood  terms  for  the  ideas  they  wish 
to  convey.  In  regard  to  the  prayer  before  us 
there  is  such  a  word,  viz.,  "trial,"  which  exactly 
expresses  the  three  ideas  of  painfulness,  testing,  and 
ennobling,  which  are  all  here  included. 

When  this  is  substituted  for  the  misleading 
"temptation,"  a  vision  of  naturalness  and  tender- 
ness at  once  opens  out.  For  what  is  so  natural  as 
that  a  child  should  appeal  to  a  tender  father  to 
be  spared  pain.  Ultimately  it  is  exactly  the  same 
petition  as  that  which  was  wrung  from  the  lips  of 
the  Sufferer  in  Gethsemane :  "  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  So  that  the 
first  half  of  this  clause,  rightly  considered,  really 
brings  us  nearer  to  God  through  the  simple  and 
sincere   expression    of  our   natural    desire   for   that 
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which  is  pleasant  in  preference  to  that  which  is  pain- 
ful. To  ask,  indeed,  for  the  opposite,  would  be  as 
unnatural  and  as  anti-natural  as  the  austerities  and 
self-inflicted  barbarities  of  fanaticism  which,  even  in 
Christendom,  have  so  often  contradicted  the  mind 
of  Christ  Here,  on  the  contrary.  He  teaches  us 
the  true  simplicity  and  tender  reality  of  prayer,  a 
lesson  which  leads  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
blessedness  of  communion  with  God. 

In  the  next  half  of  this  double  petition — "  Deliver 
us  from  evil " — there  is  no  doctrinal  difficulty,  for  it 
expresses  at  once  the  universal  cry  of  the  human 
heart  in  all  religions,  and  the  special  intensity  of 
that  felt  need  which  distinguishes  Christianity.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  no  little  discussion  as 
to  whether  here  we  should  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  "  evil,"  or  from  "  the  evil  one."  Into  the  criti- 
cal and  technical  pleas  of  Dr  Lightfoot  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Canon  Cook  on  the  other,  we  need 
not  enter  here.  The  consensus  of  modern  scholar- 
ship appears  certainly  to  lean  rather  to  the  personal 
than  the  abstract  rendering.  Such  a  decision  deserves 
the  more  regard,  perhaps,  because  of  the  modern 
tendency  to  dismiss  with  a  sniff  of  contempt  the 
existence  even  of  any  evil  spirit  corresponding  to 
the  "  devil "  or  "  Satan "  of  the  New  Testament. 
However  much  the  popular  notions  on  this  head 
may  need  modifying,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
mistake  the  plain  assertions  of  both  Christ  Himself 
and  the  apostles  to  this  effect.     Still,  in  the  present 
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case,  the  discussion  and  decision  of  such  a  question 
is  irrelevant.  Reasons  are  by  no  means  lacking 
for  adhering  to  the  older  rendering,  but  whether 
moral  evil  be  regarded  as  reaching  us  through  a 
personal  agency  or  not,  the  petition  here  is  practi- 
cally and  spiritually  plain  enough.  The  "  mind  of 
the  flesh,"  as  opposed  to  the  "  mind  of  the  spirit," 
is  delineated  too  clearly  in  our  Christian  records  to 
leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
peril  from  which  we  here  pray  to  be  delivered. 
To  save  men  from  such  degradation  of  moral 
character,  and  lift  them  up  into  "that  higher-toned 
goodness  which  we  call  holiness,"  is  the  very  purpose 
of  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ  on  earth. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  recognise  the  antithesis 
between  these  two  halves  of  the  one  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  emphasised  in  the  little  word 
which  at  once  separates  and  connects  them,  that 
we  begin  to  apprehend  the  true  inwardness  or  the 
full  force  of  this  most  comprehensive  petition.  It 
is  really  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that,  as  regards 
the  inner  life  of  every  truly  Christian  man  or  woman, 
no  more  significant  or  impressive  "  but "  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  New  Testament.  For  here  we  have, 
couched  in  fewest  and  simplest  words,  virtually  the 
whole  conflict  out  of  which,  when  rightly  decided, 
issues  the  upward  evolution  of  every  human  soul. 
The  momentous  question  whether  a  man  shall  "  for 
one  mess  of  meat"  sell  "his  own  birthright,"  is 
indeed    far    older   than   the   Esau   whose   choice   is 
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pronounced  profane.  It  is  at  the  same  time  as 
recent  as  our  everyday  conduct.  Shall  we  insist 
upon  and  cling  to  that  which  we  like,  because  the 
sensations  of  the  moment  demand  it,  or  shall  we 
prefer  and  welcome  that  which  we  dislike,  [for  the 
sake  of  unquestionable  moral  and  spiritual  gain  ? 
That  is  the  question  of  questions  for  every  moral 
being  in  every  age,  and  in  modern  forms  it  is  quite 
as  crucial  as  in  any  ancient  setting.  That  and 
nothing  less  is  what  this  prayer  calls  upon  us  to 
face. 

For  however  natural  it  may  be  that  we  should 
come  to  a  Divine  Father  with  an  entreaty  to  be 
spared  pain  and  to  be  permitted  ease  or  enjoyment, 
do  we  not  know  well,  even  apart  from  the  stern 
warnings  and  high  calling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
that  such  continual  exemption  from  conflict  or  suffer- 
ing is  quite  incompatible,  in  a  world  like  this,  with 
really  high  and  noble  character?  Think  what  we 
may  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  "  original  sin," 
we  are  absolutely  assured  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
any  child  of  ours  would  be  to  escape  all  the  pain  of 
discipline,  together  with  the  irksomeness  of  methods 
of  education,  and  be  allowed  in  all  things  to  please 
itself  without  contradiction.  Such  treatment  would 
as  infallibly  produce  a  moral  character  degraded 
and  diseased,  as  to  feed  a  child  on  cake  and  sweets 
alone  would  ensure  the  ruin  of  the  physical  frame. 
Truly  there  are  unquestioned  evils,  not  a  few,  from 
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which  there  is  apparently  no  deliverance  for  human 
beings  save  through  pain  ;  even  as  the  dross  that 
is  found  mixed  with  pure  gold  in  the  ore  can  only 
be  driven  off  through  the  fiery  furnace.  What  cure, 
for  instance,  is  there  for  the  curse  of  pride,  except 
in  the  pain  of  an  unsought  and  undesired  humilia- 
tion? What  effectual  preventive  is  there  for  selfish 
ease,  save  the  being  deprived  of  the  means  to 
indulge  it  ?  What  other  than  the  whip  of  necessity 
will  drive  indolence  out  of  a  human  constitution? 
Will  anything,  again,  save  a  man  from  the  enfeeb- 
ling depression  of  morbid  self- engrossment,  like 
the  being  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  come 
out  into  costly  service  for  others?  In  a  word,  is 
there  any  process  by  which  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  " 
can  be  transformed  into  "  the  fruit  of  the  spirit " 
without  involving  a  cross  and  a  Gethsemane  as 
real,  even  if  in  lesser  degree,  as  that  of  Christ  Him- 
self? Surely  experience  and  observation  herein 
abundantly  confirm  His  own  word,  "  He  that  doth 
not  take  his  cross  and  follow  after  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me." 

Now  in  the  clause  before  us,  it  is  the  function  of 
this  little,  yet  mighty,  word  "  but,"  to  express  the  all- 
important  choice  upon  which  turns  either  the  upward 
spiritual  development,  or  the  downward  sensational 
deterioration,  of  every  one  who  thus  professes  to  pray. 
If  such  a  petition  as  this  be  only  superficially  and 
conventionally  uttered,  full  well  we  know  that  the 
strongest   desire  of  the  petitioner  is  to  escape   the 
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disagreeable,  and  have  in  all  things  as  "  good  a  time  " 
as  possible.  No  greater  curse  could  come  to  him 
than  the  fulfilment  of  such  desire.  The  most  awful 
thing  that  is  said,  or  can  be  said,  concerning  the 
outlook  of  a  human  soul  is  that  uttered  so  solemnly 
in  the  opening  words  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans : 
**  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts  to  uncleanness."  But  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing justification,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  strong 
words  of  encouragement  spoken  so  often  and  so  un- 
hesitatingly by  the  Apostles  to  the  early  Christian 
sufferers :  "  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning 
the  fiery  trial  among  you,  which  cometh  upon  you 
to  prove  you,  as  though  a  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you,  but  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  rejoice " ;  "  Count  it  all  joy,  my 
brethren,  when  ye  fall  into  manifold  trials,  knowing 
that  the  proving  of  your  faith  worketh  patience " ; 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  trial,  for  when 
he  hath  been  approved  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life,  which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him."  The  trials  of  to-day  differ,  doubtless,  in 
many  real  respects  from  those  that  afflicted  the 
first-century  Christians.  But  the  principle  of  puri- 
fication through  trial,  of  ennoblement  through  suffer- 
ing, of  high  and  holy  character  through  the  pain 
of  conflict  and  contradiction,  is  as  operative  as  ever, 
and  its  results  are  manifest  on  every  hand. 

When,   therefore,   the    worshipper   puts   into   this 
Christ-taught   petition   the  mind  of  a  man  no  less 
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than  the  heart  of  a  child,  its  actual  significance  not 
only  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  great  dilemma 
— the  choice  between  the  painless  lower  or  the  pain- 
ful higher — but  it  assumes  also  his  decision.  It 
is  as  though  he  said — if  we  may  venture  on  a 
paraphrase — with  all  heart-searching  deliberateness, 
"  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  of  pain  pass 
from  me,  for  Thou  knowest  that  whilst  the  spirit  is 
willing  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  all  pain  is  trying  to 
this  physical  frame ;  but  if  this  be  impossible,  save 
at  the  price  of  losing  my  birthright  of  communion 
with  Thee, — if  only  through  pain  can  my  evil  be 
purged  away,  if  only  through  conflict  and  suffering 
that  will  of  Thine  which  is  and  must  ever  be  for 
my  highest  good  can  be  accomplished, — then  let 
pain  come  ;  at  any  cost,  at  all  cost,  deliver  me 
from  evil."  Surely  that,  on  the  transcendent  scale, 
is  what  our  Master  Himself  meant  when  out  of 
the  "darkness  that  could  be  felt,"  beyond  all  our 
conception,  he  cried,  "  O  My  Father,  if  this  cannot 
pass  away  except  I  drink  it.  Thy  will  be  done ! " 
If  only  it  could  be  brought  to  pass  that  every  one 
bearing  His  name  to-day  and  repeating  the  prayer 
He  taught,  should  put  similar  depth  of  meaning  into 
it,  with  equally  incandescent  sincerity,  can  there  be 
any  doubt  either  as  to  the  divine  reality  of  the 
ensuing  answer,  or  the  immeasurable  potency  of  that 
answer,  for  the  ennoblement  of  individual  character, 
the  intensification  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  general  benediction  of  humanity? 
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"DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL" 

"Deliver  us  from  evil  (the  Evil  One)."— Matt.  vi.  13. 

I  HAVE  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  in  the 
rendering  of  this  verse.  In  the  former,  and  in  the 
time-honoured  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
we  use  together  in  our  worship,  it  is  translated 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil " ;  but  the  revisers  have 
changed  this  into  "  Deliver  us  from  the  Evil  Oner 
This  change  occasioned  a  considerable  contro- 
versy when  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  the  year  1881,  and  it  has  since 
been  generally  conceded  by  Greek  scholars  that  it 
was  an  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  alteration.  At 
the  same  time,  the  words  will  bear  either  interpreta- 
tion, the  form  for  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  word 
"  evil "  here  being  identical.  It  is  quite  possible,  per- 
haps even  probable,  that  Jesus  meant,  "  Deliver  us 
from  the  Evil  One,"  or  at  least  that  He  was  using 
a  "prayer  phrase"  already  in  common  use  which 
meant  that ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain.  As 
Dr  Marcus  Dods  puts  it,  "The  probability  is  in 
favour  of  the  masculine,  'the  Evil  One.'  The 
Eastern  naturally  thought  of  evil   in  the  concrete. 
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But  as  we  naturally  think  of  it  in  the  abstract, 
therefore  the  change  from  the  Authorised  Version 
in  the  Revised  Version  is  unfortunate."  He  goes 
too  far,  however,  when  he  adds  :  "  It  mars  the  reality 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  Western  lips  to  say,  *  Deliver 
us  from  the  Evil  One.' "  *  Though  many  people 
have  given  up  belief  in  a  personal  devil,  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  all  of  us  have  done  so,  nor  even 
that  the  majority  of  us  have  done  so.  Since,  how- 
ever, there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
best  men  on  this  point,  and  this  prayer  is  meant 
to  be  used  by  all,  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave 
the  phrase  in  the  form  in  which  all  Christians  could 
agree  to  accept  it.  We  all  believe  in  the  great  reality 
of  a  system  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  whether  we 
hold  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  action  of  a  personal 
spirit  of  evil  or  not ;  and  therefore  we  are  right  in 
our  use  of  this  prayer  in  sticking  to  the  earlier  form, 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil."  For  our  purpose  in  this 
discourse,  we  will  consider  both  alternatives. 

I. 

First  let  us  take  the  ■words  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation that  in  the  -world  there  is  a  perilous 
and  malignant  system  of  evil  influences  from 
■which  we  must  ever  ask  to  be  delivered. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear,  however,  as  to  our   Lord's 
meaning.     The  word  evil  as  we  use  it,  is  ambiguous. 
*  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament^  in  loco. 
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We  often  include  in  it  not  merely  wrong-doing  but 
suffering,  pain,  misfortune,  calamity,  disease,  and 
death.  These  are  in  a  sense  evils  to  us,  because  we 
naturally  dislike  them,  and  shrink  from  them ; 
because  they  tend  to  blight  our  joy  in  life,  to 
poison  our  happiness,  and  sometimes  to  injure  our 
physical  and  mental  well-being.  And,  naturally 
also,  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them,  as  Jesus 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  bitter  cup  in  Geth- 
semane.  But,  so  far  as  this  prayer  is  concerned,  the 
word  used  shows  that  our  Lord  did  not  use  the  word 
in  this  meaning.  He  meant  moral  and  spiritual  evil 
— that  network  of  iniquity  which  is  so  closely  woven, 
and  so  far-spread,  whose  threads  run  through  the 
tissue  and  fabric  of  our  earthly  environment.  This 
is  a  deeper  trouble  than  pain,  or  sorrow,  or  bereave- 
ment, which,  properly  accepted,  are  "the  soul's  fit 
nourishment,"  and  which  a  noble  spirit  can  transform 
into  the  treasures  of  discipline  and  the  gold  of  a 
higher  obedience.  You  can  accept  these  evils,  and 
consider  them  to  be  sent  by  God  for  our  good.  But 
with  moral  evil,  this  is  not  so.  That  is  something 
that  has  no  business  to  be.  It  is  the  evil  thing,  the 
uncompromising  and  fatal  enemy  of  the  soul  of  man, 
with  which  he  may  make  no  truce,  but  must  keep  up 
a  loyal  and  deadly  struggle  to  the  end.  It  is  from 
this  terrible  and  mysterious  fact  of  iniquity  that  we 
are  told  here  to  pray  that  we  may  be  delivered. 

I.   Thus  understood,  the  Lord's  Prayer  presupposes 
that  we  take  up  the  right  attitude  against  evil. 
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This  attitude  is  two-fold — we  are  to  hate  it;  and 
we  are  to  dread  it. 

We  are  to  hate  it.     We  cannot  truly  and  honestly 
pray  to  be  delivered  from   that   which  we   secretly 
love    and    follow.       The    hypocrite    who    prays    in 
public    against  that   which   he   practises   in   secret ; 
the  weakling  who  in  one  mood   asks   God   to  save 
him  from  what  in  another  he  runs  into  as  a  pig  into 
its  congenial  stye;  the  foolish   soul   who  plays   and 
dabbles  in  temptations  that  must  inevitably  in   the 
end   conquer   and   crush   his   better    nature  —  these 
cannot  honestly  pray  "deliver  us  from  evil."     They 
ask,  and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss.   "  Prayer 
is  the  soul's  sincere  desire  " ;  and  no  desire  is  sincere 
which    is    half-hearted,    or    intermittent,    or    which 
vacillates   between   itself  and   its   opposite.      Those 
who   are   in   this   state   of  mind   should  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  the  love  of  evil^  not  from   evil   itself. 
There  is  a  prior  question  to   be   settled:   that   soul 
must  be  first  delivered  from  itself  before  it  can  be 
delivered   from   evil.      This    prayer    presupposes    a 
right  attitude  towards  wrong-doing,  and  the  solicita- 
tions to  it  that  abound  in  this  strange  and  complex 
world.     And   that   right   attitude   is   this — we   must 
"  hate  what  we  deplore  "  ;  we  must  be  armed  with  the 
armour  of  a  loyal  love  for  what  is  pure  and  fair  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.     Then  this  prayer  may  be 
heartily  offered  up,  and  it  will  be  answered  as  surely 
as  day  follows  night,  and  spring  comes  after  winter. 
2.   We  are  to  dread  evil. 
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This  petition  implies  that  we  are  weak,  and  that 
evil  is  strong.     The  best  of  men  has  no  right  to  look 
upon  the  iniquity  that  abounds  in  the  world,  with  a 
lofty   and   complacent    spirit.      Right    through    our 
Lord's  discourses,  there  is  an  underlying  tenor  of  the 
vast  and  subtle  power  of  this  irritant  poison  that  has 
permeated  the  worldly  order,  and  has  turned  its  fair 
possibilities  into  disorder  and  ruin.     "  Watch  " — He 
says,  once  and  again — "and  pray."     And  who  that 
has  eyes  to  see  life  in  its  stern  and  sorrowful  reality 
can  help  looking  with  fear  upon  this  malignant  enemy 
of  the   race  ?      I   think  we  have  lost   some  of  that 
solemn  mood  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  outlook  on 
the  peril,  and  the  misery,  and  the  incalculable  sorrows 
wrought  by  sin  in  human  life,  and  which  is  crystallised 
into  its  use  of  the  word  fear.     There  is  no  call  for 
pessimism  in  a  world  which,  after  all,  is  over-ruled  by 
God ;  but  there  is  a  call  for  a  solemn  awe  lest  we  too 
are    caught   up   in   the   remorseless   machineries   of 
wrong-doing  and  ground  to  powder,  as  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones.      Think  of  the  way  in 
which  evil  has  mingled  with  the  institutions,  the  busi- 
ness, the  politics,  the  pleasures,  the  very  joys  of  life ; 
how  what  is  in  itself  good  may  become  a  solicitation 
to  wrong,  how  our  weakness  is  waylaid,  our  strength 
seduced,  our  very  virtues  by  overplus  turned  into  vices  ! 
Think  of  the  terrible  power  one  bad  man  has  in  a 
community,  nay,  one  corrupt  boy  or  girl  in  a  school 
of  innocent  little  children  !  Think  how  a  single  fault 
or  vice  in  a  good  man  may  poison  his  soul,  as  a  tiny 
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cancer-spot  may  destroy  a  splendid  constitution ! 
Think  how  hard  it  is  to  reform  the  customs  of 
society,  and  how  reform  itself  may,  by  misdirection, 
or  foolish  exaggeration,  emphasise  the  very  evils  it  aims 
at  curing  !  Think  how  many  times  the  world  has  been 
lifted  out  of  the  very  trough  of  moral  ruin,  and  the 
millenium  has  begun  to  dawn,  and  then  all  has  sunk 
back  again  into  a  state  worse  than  the  first !  Think 
of  all  these  things,  and  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  true 
man  you  will  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble  at  the 
tremendous  hold  that  evil  has  taken  of  this  poor 
world  of  ours,  and  its  amazing  power  of  self-recovery 
and  propagation.  When  we  do  think  of  it,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  the  world  is  still  so  slow  to  rise 
upward  and  heavenward,  but  that  it  has  not  long 
since  shared  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  that  a  Red  sea  of  ruin  does  not  flow  over  the 
forgotten  grave  of  the  race.  Well  may  we,  then, 
with  trembling  lips,  pray  to  the  "  All  Father  "  "  to 
deliver  us  from  evil." 

II. 

It  is  the  malignity,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
■wonderful  poorer  of  recovery  shown  by  the 
forces  of  evil  in  the  world  that  gives  colour  to 
the  second  interpretation  which  these  words 
may  possibly  have  ;  i.e.  that  they  mean  rather 
"deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One." 

The  doctrine  of  a  personal  devil,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  has  of  late  been  greatly  discounted  by  many 
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thinking  men.  The  Satan  so  much  dreaded  and 
loathed  by  our  Puritan  forefathers,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Luther,  used  to  appear  visibly  before  him  at 
times  of  severe  temptation,  has  become  a  byword  and 
a  jest.  It  is  not  that  his  existence  has  been  dis- 
proved, but  that  it  has  somehow  become  discredited. 
It  has  fallen  into  the  populous  list  of  exploded  super- 
stitions, ranking  with  the  ghosts,  and  hob-goblins, 
and  witches  which  were  formerly  a  permanent 
element  in  the  religious  horizon  of  men. 

It  is  easy  to  look  at  this  matter  as  a  closed  and 
settled  question  without  much  real  thinking.  But 
have  we  a  right  to  do  so  ?  Passing  by  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  Jesus  consistently  and  always  spoke 
of  the  evil  principle  as  though  it  were  personal — 
that  may  possibly  be  a  mere  concession  to  the  ideas 
of  His  time,  though  personally  I  cannot  think  so,  as 
He  seemed  to  hold  strongly  and  with  conviction  to 
the  popular  view — there  are  many  arguments  w^hich 
tell  on  the  other  side,  apart  from  the  undoubted  face 
of  the  Scriptural  argument.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
cogent  statement  of  this  case  than  is  contained  in  a 
remarkable  sermon  by  Bishop  Phillip  Brooks  on  "  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity"  in  his  book  under  that  title. 
After  dealing  in  detail  with  the  deep  mystery  and 
perplexing  nature  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  he 
says  that  it  is  not  hard  to  read  one  general  character 
in  all  its  various  workings.  "  They  all  show,"  he  says, 
"  that  wonderful  activity,  mobility,  facility,  malignity, 
which  we  always  conceive  of  as  belonging  only  to  a 
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personality.  We  have  almost  been  driven  to  a  per- 
sonal phraseology  in  speaking  of  them.  When  we 
see  some  force  working  its  way  with  restless  energy 
against  the  sluggishness  of  higher  forces,  choosing  its 
persons  and  points  of  attack,  choosing  its  times  of 
action  with  marvellous  discrimination,  putting  on, 
when  need  demands  it,  the  cloak  and  mask  of  a 
diviner  power,  malignantly,  dexterously,  and  with 
such  strange  choice  and  ingenuity  doing  its  work, 
what  better  conception  can  we  form  of  it  than  that 
which  the  sublime  language  of  Scripture  gives  us  of  a 
personal  devil,  a  Satan,  a  bad  spirit,  set  to  the  endless 
work  of  thwarting  God  and  ruining  the  hope  of  man ! 
Reason  may  find  what  difficulties  she  will  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Satan,  but  she  has  yet  to 
harmonise  and  arrange,  under  any  other  idea,  the 
phenomenon  of  human  sin.  Till  she  does  this,  there 
stands  forth  this  personal  '  mystery  of  iniquity,' 
which  Paul  (and  we  may  add  Jesus)  with  a  sublime 
realism,  sees  working  his  devilish  schemes  in  personal 
freedom  and    power  among   the  sons  of  men"  (pp. 

14,  15)- 
This  you   may   perhaps  be   tempted   to  say  is  a 

speculative  question  which  we  cannot  possibly  solve. 

That  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  some 

important  practical  bearings  as  well.     It  has  at  least 

this  practical  bearing,  that  if  there  be  a  personal  devil 

— and  no  one  can  disprove  the  belief — we  may  well 

hate  and  dread  evil  ("  the  works  of  the  devil "  which 

Jesus  said  He  had  come  to  destroy)  all  the  more  for 
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that  reason.  An  abstract  principle  of  law  may  com- 
mand our  apprehension,  but  a  personal  enemy  far 
more.  It  agrees  better  with  the  "  make-up  "  of  our 
nature ;  and  we  shall  fight  more  loyally  and  heartily 
against  wrong,  and  sin,  and  evil  in  the  world  if  we  can 
recognise  that  "  an  enemy  hath  done  this,"  and  that 
we  must  meet  his  evil  machinations  with  dauntless  and 
unquenchable  ardour. 


in. 


And  no-w,  to  turn,  as  in  the  case  of  other  petitions 
of  this  prayer,  from  its  merely  human  and 
"phenomenal"  aspect,  to  that  side  of  it  -which 
is  directed  Godward. 

Let  us  see  how  beneath  the  hate,  and  above  the 
fear,  of  evil,  which  should  rule  in  our  hearts,  there  is 
this  faith,  that  God  can,  and  does,  deliver  men  from 
the  evil  principle,  or  the  evil  one,  at  work  in  the 
world. 

That  a  man  has  in  himself  much  power  against 
evil,  who  can  deny?  All  the  finer  elements  in  our 
nature  are  on  our  side.  The  soul  is  not  made  for 
evil  but  for  good ;  not  for  sin,  but  for  holiness. 
Purity,  truth,  and  honour ;  love,  joy,  and  peace ; 
justice,  generosity,  and  self-governance  —  these  are 
what  we  are  made  for;  these  are  the  qualities  that 
appeal  to  us  as  good,  and  admirable,  and  worthy  of 
our  homage  and  our  attainment.     All  this  counts  on 
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our  side  in  the  battle  of  light  with  darkness.  But  the 
long  sad  history  of  the  race ;  our  own  memories  of 
what  we  have  tried  and  failed  to  do ;  our  innermost 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  schism,  a  twist  in  our 
nature,  "  a  law  of  the  members,"  "  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  mind,"  "warring  against  the  law  of  the  spirit," 
prove  that  the  natural  affinities  of  the  soul  with 
goodness  are  not  enough  to  ensure  our  victory  in  the 
encounter  with  evil. 

"  So  nigh  to  grandeur  is  our  dust, 
So  near  to  God  is  Man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low  'Thou  must,' 
The  youth  replies  '  I  can.' " 

Yet  we  have  to  confess  many  failures,  many  back- 
slidings,  many  hours  and  perhaps  years  of  surrender  in 
the  fight.  And  so,  the  best  of  us,  equally  with  the 
worst  of  us,  has  at  last  to  bend  in  lowliness  at  the 
Great  Father's  footstool,  and  whisper  "  Our  Father  .  .  . 
deliver  Thou  us  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  .  .  ." 
"  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean." 

Who  can  cleanse  his  memory  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ? 
Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  of  that 
marvellous  play,  as  she  looks  at  her  hand  on  which 
she  sees  the  blood  of  Banquo  as  an  indelible  stain,  is 
a  picture  of  the  human  spirit,  traversing  the  halls  of 
memory,  crying,  "  Not  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  can 
cleanse  this  little  hand."  No  ;  but  God  can.  He  has 
made  the  way  clear  for  us.  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  " ;  His  pure  love  can 
wash  the  foulest  clean  ;  His  Cross  stands  between  us 
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and  the  pit  into  which  the  burden  may  all  roll  away, 
and  leave  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Who  can  cleanse  the  heart  from  the  love  of  sin  ? 
Not  a  man  himself  any  more  than  he  can  lift  himself 
by  pulling  at  his  own  girdle,  any  more  than  he  can 
leap  over  his  own  shadow.  But  there  is  a  power 
that  can  wean  us  from  this  deep,  virulent,  far-spread 
passion.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  said 
Paul.  As  the  moon  constrains  the  sea,  as  the  sun 
constrains  the  earth,  as  the  warm  springtime  con- 
strains the  sleeping  seed — so  does  that  mighty  love, 
when  we  once  put  ourselves  within  its  reach,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  its  influence,  win  our  souls  away 
from  the  debasing  attraction  of  sin,  to  the  side  of  all 
things  fair  and  sweet  and  gracious,  and  "  of  good 
report." 

Who  can  save  us  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  He  who 
wins  us  from  the  love  of  it.  "  The  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affection,"  as  Dr  Chalmers  put  it,  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  supplant  an  old  affection,  and  therefore 
the  only  thing  that  can  loosen  its  hold  on  us.  If  you 
want  to  be  saved  from  the  power  of  falsehood,  you 
must  love  truth  ;  if  you  would  be  free  from  the  passion 
of  selfishness,  you  must  love  God,  and  through  loving 
Him,  come  to  love  others  around  you  ;  if  you  would 
be  strong  on  behalf  of  all  that  God  loves,  you  must 
set  your  affections  on  the  "  things  that  are  above,  and 
not  on  the  things  that  are  on  the  earth."  People 
often  think  that  they  can  overcome  the  power  and 
grip  of  evil  on  them  by  a  great  effort.     Never.     But 
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if  once  we  are  safely  held  by  the  fear  of  God,  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  then  the  old  slavery  is  gone,  the  chains 
and  shackles  fall  off  of  themselves,  and  we  walk  forth 
out  of  our  prison-house  free,  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free. 

Therefore  pray  we,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
Heaven  .  .  .  '  deliver  us  from  evil,'  emancipate  us  by 
Thy  all-powerful  grace  and  love  from  the  ache  and 
weariness,  the  struggle  and  the  stress,  of  this  ever- 
present  enemy  of  mankind — this  clinging,  stifling 
misery  that  dogs  our  steps,  and  weakens  our  will, 
and  steals  our  love  from  Thee.  We  cannot  do  it 
of  ourselves,  but  Thou  canst  do  it  for  us,  and  in  us. 
*  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.'     Amen  ! " 


''DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL" 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  GREENHOUGH,  M.A. 


"DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL" 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." — 
Luke  xi.  4. 

An  apostle  tells  us  that  God  cannot  tempt  any  one, 
yet  the  Scriptures  speak  more  than  once  of  men 
who  were  tempted  of  God,  and  our  Lord  bids  us 
pray  here,  as  if  God  were  sometimes  the  author  of 
temptation ;  the  apparent  contradiction  vanishes 
when  you  remember  that  the  word  is  commonly 
used  with  two  meanings,  and  covers  tv^o  distinct 
spheres  of  thought.  When  we  employ  it,  we  gener- 
ally understand  something  that  is,  and  is  intended 
to  be,  a  direct  incentive  and  seduction  to  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  and  frequently  the  Bible  uses  it  in 
that  sense  ;  but  almost  as  frequently  the  inspired 
writers  mean  by  it,  what  we  call  trial  or  proof; 
something  which  tests  the  moral  fibre,  the  resisting 
power,  the  spiritual  qualities  and  faith  of  a  man. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  our  Lord  employs  the 
word  here. 

With  this  larger  view,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  does  lead  us  into  temptation, 
for  there  is  something  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
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every  event  of  life,  which  puts  the  heart  to  proof, 
and  either  helps  to  develop  it  in  goodness,  or  hastens 
its  moral  deterioration.  Every  new  experience, 
every  important  change  in  our  surroundings  and 
fortunes,  has  this  character,  whether  they  be  pros- 
perous and  joyful,  or  the  reverse.  Success  and 
defeat  are  alike  temptations  ;  the  happiest  scenes  of 
life  and  its  vales  of  tears ;  its  triumphal  marches  and 
its  funeral  processions.  They  are  all  like  the  furnace 
which  melts  or  hardens ;  like  the  sunlight  which 
quickens  growth  or  accelerates  corruption ;  like  the 
rains  which  fertilise  a  land,  or  make  it  a  fever-breeding 
swamp.  The  sorrow  which  plunges  one  into  faith- 
lessness and  gloom,  fills  another  with  patient  heroism 
and  happy  trust ;  and  the  prosperities  which  make 
one  heart  hard,  and  proud,  and  intolerant,  open 
another's  heart  to  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  kind- 
ness, and  sympathy.  Thus  God  is  continually 
leading  us  into  temptation  ;  not  that  we  may  fall, 
but  that  we  may  stand  and  be  strengthened.  When 
we  test  the  armour-plate  with  heaviest  shot,  it  is 
not  with  the  object  of  breaking  and  shattering  it, 
but  to  prove  its  consistency.  When  we  send  our 
boys  to  school,  or  university,  or  to  prentice  life  in 
the  great  city,  we  know  that  we  are  sending  them 
to  possible  perils ;  to  scenes  and  associations  which 
will  furnish  enticements  to  evil ;  to  places  where,  if 
they  are  self-indulgent  and  yielding,  they  will  probably 
fall.  But  we  do  not  send  them  there  that  they  may 
fall.      God    forbid !    we   send   them   there   to   make 
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them  better  equipped,  stronger,  and  manlier  men  ; 
to  develop  their  nobler  qualities,  and  teach  them 
self-reliance,  self-restraint,  and  courage  to  overcome 
difficulties.  In  this  way,  and  no  other,  does  the 
great  Father  tempt  His  children,  as  Jesus  Himself 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil,  that,  by  His  struggle  and 
victory  there,  He  might  be  more  fully  equipped  for 
all   His  conflicts  with  the  world. 

What,  then,  does  this  petition  of  our  Lord's 
Prayer  mean?  It  cannot  mean  that  we  are  to  ask 
God  to  deliver  us  from  all  temptation,  for  that 
would  be  like  asking  Him  to  give  us  no  schooling, 
no  training,  no  discipline,  no  chance  of  growth.  It 
would  be  like  asking  Him  to  close  our  eyes  and  ears, 
and  all  the  avenues  through  which  good  and  evil  alike 
come.  It  would  be  asking  Him  to  shut  us  up  in 
some  sequestered  paradise,  where  no  sound  of 
human  sin,  no  voice  of  passion,  no  vision  of  any- 
thing either  noble  or  base  ever  enters.  It  would 
be  requesting,  like  Elijah,  that  He  would  take  us 
out  of  the  world  altogether.  It  cannot  be  that. 
It  must  have  its  true  interpretation  in  those  later 
words  of  Jesus,  in  which  He  prayed  that  His 
disciples  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but 
kept  from  the  evil.  It  is  a  request  that  we  should 
not  be  led  into  more  and  harder  temptation  than 
we  are  able  to  bear  and  resist ;  that  the  forces  of  evil 
into  which  we  are  thrown  shall  never  be  in  excess 
of  our   moral    strength ;  and    that   He   who   knows 
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exactly  what  test  and  strain  we  can  endure,  shall 
appoint  our  course  through  such  scenes  and  circum- 
stances as  will  prove  without  demoralising,  develop 
and  fortify  our  higher  nature  without  subjecting  it 
to  defeat  and  failure. 

I. 

First,  then,  it  is  a  confession  of  human  -weakness. 
A  cry  -which  expresses  a  certain  shrinking  and 
reluctance  as  -we  think  of  the  temptations  that 
may  a-wait  us  in  the  coming  path. 

It  means  that  we  are  afraid  of  ourselves,  as  we 
ought  to  be  ;  that  we  distrust  the  evil  propensities 
of  our  own  hearts ;  and  are  unwilling  to  have  them 
tried  and  solicited  too  much  by  the  forces  of  evil 
outside.  It  is  fools  who  despise  danger  and  walk 
rashly  into  evil.  The  wise  and  prudent  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil,  and,  if  possible,  avoids  it.  No  man  is 
morally  strong  enough  to  invite  temptation ;  to 
place  himself  deliberately  in  the  way  of  it ;  to  go 
into  any  scenes  or  societies,  or  walk  in  any  path, 
or  indulge  in  any  pleasure,  or  engage  in  any  work, 
where  he  knows  that  there  will  be  a  pressure  and  a 
strain  of  evil  influences  upon  him ;  when  he  knows 
that  the  predominant  forces  will  be  hostile  to  his 
higher  thoughts  sometimes ;  when  he  knows  that 
he  will  be  always  treading  on  the  verge  of  a  moral 
precipice.  Temptation  comes  fast  enough  without 
seeking    it.     It   visits   the   maiden   in   her   innocent 
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dreams,  and  the  saint  in  her  raptures  of  devotion. 
It  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  apostle.  It  creeps 
behind  Christ  on  the  very  mount  of  transfiguration. 
It  besets  us  behind  and  before,  and  lays  its  hand 
upon  us.  If  we  meet  only  the  inevitable  temptations 
of  life  we  shall  have  enough  to  do,  with  all  God's  help, 
to  keep  the  heart  pure  and  the  conduct  straight ;  and 
the  bravest  man  is  not  he  who  thinks  he  can  always 
go  so  far  and  no  further,  but  he  who  refuses  to  go 
so  far,  lest  he  should  be  drawn  further.  Not  he 
who  is  always  boasting  that  he  can  stand  wherever 
he  is  placed,  but  he  who  says  humbly  and  tremblingly, 
"Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."  When  we  utter  this  petition,  then,  we  are 
making  a  promise  at  God's  feet  that  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  avoid  temptation,  for  it  is  no  more  than 
a  mockery  to  ask  God  to  save  us  from  it  while  we 
are  purposely  and  deliberately  putting  ourselves 
into  it. 

n. 

It  is  a  prayer  that  "we  may  be  saved  from  every- 
thing, -whether  of  a  depressing  or  exalting 
kind,  -which  -would  put  our  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  in  jeopardy ;  -which  -would  subject  the 
tender  nature  to  too  fierce  a  heat,  or  corrupt 
its  simplicity  by  a  surfeit  of  success  and 
flattery. 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  God  to  save  us  from  all 
the  rough  discipline  of  life,  and  from  our  fair  share 
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of  human  burdens  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  Him 
that  the  burden  may  not  be  greater  than  we  can 
bear ;  that  the  cup  may  not  be  so  bitter  as  to  cause 
loathing,  and  soul  sickness,  and  despair ;  and  there 
are  sorrows  so  heavy  that  the  heart  fails  under 
them.  There  are  bereavements  so  crushing  that 
every  sentiment  of  faith  is  overwhelmed,  and  so 
darkening  that  the  Divine  light  is  extinguished, 
and  there  is  not  a  star  of  hope  in  the  sky,  and  the 
world  seems  without  God ;  there  are  blows  of 
misfortune  that  chill  the  soul,  freeze  and  harden  it 
like  some  Arctic  wind,  and  deaden  all  its  tender 
sensibilities ;  and  there  is  an  extreme  poverty  which 
is  fatal  to  all  high  thought,  which  is  conscious  of 
nothing  but  its  hunger  for  necessaries.  The  poor 
human  heart  is  not  always  refined  by  suffering,  and 
lifted  up  on  wings  of  sorrow  to  heavenly  places. 
It  is  sometimes  driven  into  atheism  and  defiance  by 
the  fears  and  troubles  which  encompass  it  about, 
and  we  may  well  pray  that  God  will  lead  us  through 
no  waters  so  deep  that  our  better  nature  will  be 
drowned  in  them ;  through  no  conflict  so  severe, 
that  our  faith  will  perish  in  the  wrestling  and  the 
agony.  Lead  us  not,  O  Lord,  into  a  darkness  where 
we  shall  lose  sight  of  Thy  face,  and  lose  all  trust  in 
Thy  goodness,  and  all  belief  in  Thy  providential  rule. 
Yet  more  do  we  need  to  pray  that  He  will  save  us 
from  the  more  common  moral  perils  which  come  with 
advancement,  success,  prosperity,  and  the  favouring 
breezes  of  fortune.     Ah !  you  know  well  that  it  is  not 
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so  often  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  Hfe  that  crush 
its  moral  aspiration,  and  blind  its  spiritual  perceptions, 
not  so  often  ;   far  more  often  it  is  the  smooth  and 
velvety  and  propitious  things  that  allure  and  entice 
the  heart  from  its  pure  ideals  and  noble  endeavours. 
It  is  when  the  world  loves  us  well,  and  when  smiles 
and  sunshine  illumine  our  path,  and  there  is  no  cross 
visible   anywhere,   and   everything   which   the   hand 
finds  to  do  prospers,  when  a  man  seems  to  carry  with 
him  the  magic   ring   of  fortune,  the   talisman   that 
brings    success.      Then    it    is   that   thoughts   of  the 
unseen  pass  gradually  away,  and  aspiration  drops  its 
wings  and  contents  itself  with  lower  levels,  and  moral 
aims   become   earthly  ambitions,  and  divine  voices 
are  forgotten  in  the  sound  of  human  flatteries,  and 
prayer    is    half  despised   because   the   soul   has   no 
urgent  needs,  and  the  fervours  of  faith  degenerate  into 
frigid  conformities,  and  the  things  which  a  man  once 
loved  best  he  loves  very  little  or  not  at  all.     These, 
my  brethren,  are  the  temptations  which  we  should 
dread  most.     And  perhaps  we  do  not  often  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  them.     For  our  prayers  are  not  so 
much    what  •  we   say   when    we    are    repeating   this 
petition  and  other   petitions,   as   the   thoughts   and 
desires  which  daily,  hourly,  constantly  pass  through 
our  hearts  and  minds ;  and  inwardly  we  are  always 
asking    for    bright,    happy,    favourable,    flattering, 
smooth,   and   successful   things,  for  more  of  wealth 
and  worldly  good ;  more  success  in  attaining  aught 
we  strive  for,  more  advancement,  popularity,  position  ; 
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and  we  do  not  often  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  the 
moral  perils  which  these  things  might  bring  would 
be  more  than  our  faith  could  resist  and  our  Christian 
humility  sustain.  We  do  not  ask  how  it  would  fare 
with  our  religious  ideals  were  all  these  things  given. 
My  friends,  if  our  hearts  are  set  most  of  all  on  doing 
God's  will  and  being  Christ-like  men  and  women,  we 
shall  ever  pray — Give  us  no  more  of  these  things 
than  will  be  good  for  us  as  Thou  readest  good ; 
save  us  from  everything  that  would  corrupt  our 
simplicity,  exalt  our  pride,  quench  our  zeal,  make  us 
love  human  voices  better  than  Thine,  and  hide  Thy 
face  from  us  in  the  dazzling  glare  of  sensuous  things. 
That  is  what  we  ask  for  every  time  that  we  offer  this 
prayer  in  sincerity — "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 


III. 

And  the  last  word  in  the  petition  is  the  greatest. 

"  Deliver  us  from  the  evil."  Temptation  we  must 
have  in  a  measure.  As  He  was  in  the  world,  so  are 
we  in  the  world,  and  it  is  an  evil  world  facing  us  at 
every  point ;  putting  before  us  constantly  the  choice 
of  better  or  worse.  Therefore  we  need  constantly  a 
diviner  power  than  our  own  to  help  us  through  the 
temptation  that  it  may  not  corrupt  and  overpower  us. 
Deliver  us  from  the  evil.  We  know  what  was  in  the 
Master's  mind.  To  Him  evil  meant  one  thing.  Not 
the  sorrows,  calamities,  sicknesses,  accidents,  untoward 
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events,  which  the  world  commonly  calls  evil ;  not  the 
hatred  and  malice  and  devices  of  wicked  men  which 
may  cause  pain  to  the  children  of  God.  We  are  not 
to  be  in  mighty  dread  of  them.  We  are  not  to  be  filled 
with  a  feverish  and  burning  anxiety  to  be  delivered 
from  them.  "  Fear  not  that  which  can  kill  the  body 
and  afterwards  has  no  more  that  it  can  do,"  said  Jesus. 
The  evil  of  other  men  can  do  us  no  real  harm  unless 
it  instigates  and  provokes  and  creates  like  evil  in 
ourselves.  The  evil  which  we  are  to  fear  is  the 
corruption  of  our  own  hearts,  the  darkening  of  our 
own  conscience,  the  lowering  of  our  upward  look,  the 
degrading  of  our  ideals,  the  deviation  from  rectitude, 
the  defiling  of  purity,  the  loss  of  faith,  the  vulgarising 
of  our  sentiments,  the  coarsening  of  our  affections, 
the  chilling  of  spiritual  fervours.  To  be  saved  from 
all  that,  is  to  be  our  one  earnest  anxiety  and 
impassioned  desire.  For  to  those  who  have  tasted 
the  grace  of  God  and  been  raised  to  fellowship  with 
Him,  there  should  be  nothing  really  dreadful  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  world  and  life  except  the  thought 
of  this,  the  thought  of  becoming  utterly  unfit  for  that 
fellowship,  the  thought  of  losing  all  the  best  that  God 
has  given  us.  We  may  well  wish  to  be  spared 
poverty  and  pain,  but  above  all  things  our  cry  should 
be — Save  us  from  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  a  moral 
fall ;  save  us  from  all  these  stains  and  crooked  ways 
that  would  separate  us  from  God  and  destroy  our 
witness  for  Jesus.  In  all  temptation  be  Thou  our 
protection  and  deliver  us  from  the  evil. 
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"For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the   glory  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen." — Matt.  vi.  13. 

This  ascription  of  praise,  or  doxology,  does  not  occur 
in  the  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  found  in  Luke, 
nor  in  the  Revised  Version  of  Matthew,  where  it  is 
pushed  into  the  margin  with  a  note  that  "  many 
authorities,  some  ancient,  but  with  variations,  add,  *  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen.'  "  The  words  are  not  contained  in 
the  earliest  and  the  best  manuscripts  of  Matthew.  In 
later  manuscripts  and  in  quotations  in  early  Christian 
writers,  "  just  such  variations  occur  as  are  customary 
in  passages  that  are  not  genuine.  Sometimes  the 
doxology  is,  *  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  for  ever.' 
Then  we  have,  *  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
glory  for  ever.'  And  at  last  appears  the  full  form  as 
in  our  Authorised  Version  before  the  revision  of 
1881. 

Many  writers  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  therefore,  do 
not  deal  with  this  section,  bringing  their  commentary 
to  a  close   with    the   words  "  Deliver  us  from  evil." 
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I  am   loth,   however,    to   do    this   for    at  least  two 
reasons. 

1.  In  most  public  recitals  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  is 
customary  to  repeat  these  words.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  from  the  earliest  times.  A 
doxology  closely  similar  to  this  was  attached  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  custom  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  which  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  David's  doxology  in  i  Chron. 
xxix.  II,  "Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  .  .  .  power  .  .  .  and 
the  glory  .  .  .  and  the  kingdom."  And  throughout 
the  ages  since  these  words  or  their  equivalent  have 
been  offered  up  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  public,  or  in  private,  or  in  both.  Words 
consecrated  by  such  immemorial  usage  should  surely 
not  be  passed  by  as  of  no  significance  by  any 
one  who  wishes  to  deal  fully  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

2.  My  second  reason  naturally  follows  on  the  first. 
These  words  would  not  have  survived  for  so  long  as 
an  addendum  to  the  "  Pearl  of  Prayers  "  had  they  not 
possessed  a  true  fitness  and  meaning.  There  is  some- 
thing spontaneous  and  satisfying  about  them.  Were 
we  some  morning  or  evening,  in  repeating  these 
honoured  and  lovely  petitions,  to  stop  with  the  words 
"  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  we  should  all  feel  that  there 
was  something  more  than  a  breach  of  expectation  in 
the  disappointment  that  would  follow.  Our  spiritual 
instincts  would  be  checked,  and  the  warmth  of  our 
devotion  chilled.    The  words  of  the  doxology,  or  their 
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equivalent,  would  tend  to  flow  out  from  us.  Whether 
Jesus  used  them  in  the  version  which  He  gave  His 
disciples,  we  cannot  now  tell ;  but  we  can  at  least  be 
sure  that  they  are  in  entire  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
His  own  prayers,  and  with  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  He  desires  us  to  pray.  They  are  a  fit  com- 
pletion of  the  prayer  which  He  taught  them,  whether 
the  words  came  from  Him  directly,  or  are  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Christian  consciousness  to  the  prayer 
as  He  phrased  it.  Let  us  all  continue  to  use  them, 
and  let  us  now  see  how  they  sum  up  and  conclude 
the  previous  petitions. 


I. 


Let  us  begin  with  the  like  word  with  which  the 
doxology  opens,  "  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom." 

For — Consider  the  point  to  which  the  previous 
clauses  of  the  prayer  have  brought  us.  We  have 
been  praying  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  prayer  for 
the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name,  for  the  coming 
of  His  kingdom,  for  the  doing  of  His  holy  will.  Then 
we  have  been  putting  before  Him  the  personal  needs 
which  we  all  have  as  individuals — daily  food,  forgive- 
ness, guidance,  and  succour.  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  ;  forgive  us  our  trespasses  .  .  . ;  lead  us  not 
into  temptation ;  deliver  us  from  evil."  These  are 
great  petitions,  making  a  large  demand  on  the  Divine 
resources.     It  behoves  us  to  remember  to  whom  we 
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are  addressing  these  petitions,  and  on  whose  resources 
we  are  making  these  demands.     When  we  remember 
how  hard  it  is  for  many  of  us  to  earn  our  daily  bread  ; 
how  difficult  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  forgive  others,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  forgive  ourselves,  any 
wrong-doing ;   how  temptation  crowds,  and  pushes, 
and  waylays  us  at  every  step ;   how  far-spread  and 
how  tenacious  is  the  network  of  evil  in  the  world  ;  and 
how  irreconcilable  the  Spirit  that  has  laid  down  and 
developed  its  ramifications :    is   it   not   natural   and 
needful  for  us  that  we  should  hark  back  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  and  remind  ourselves  of  the 
fact  that  God  reigns,  and  God  rules,  in  this  much- 
tried  and  troubled  world  of  ours?     We  venture  to 
ask  God  to  do  so  much  for  us  because  we  know,  and 
would  remind  our  failing  hearts,  that  He  will  and  He 
can  do  all  and  more  for  us.  So  we  rise  from  our  troubled 
requests   for  food,  and  pardon,  and  light,  and  love, 
and  break  out  into  this  doxology  of  faith — "  For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen."     How  happy  a  thought  it  is,  and 
how  inevitable,  to  finish  this  prayer  with  an  outburst 
of  trust  and  gladness  in  God !     When  we  think  of 
Him  all  the  sense  of  failure  and  defeat,  effort  and 
weariness,  die  away,  and  the  voice  of  triumph  rises 
above  the  eagerness  of  petition ;   prayer  melts  into 
praise. 
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II. 

Look  at  these  clauses  in  detail. 

I.  ^''  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom." 

We  began  with  the  thought  of  the  Father-King, 
who  in  the  secret  place  of  His  presence  rules  and 
reigns  in  perfect  harmony  among  glorified  spirits  who 
are  His  loyal  subjects ;  and  we  prayed  that  that 
kingdom  might  "come,"  i.e.  realise  itself  on  earth, 
first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  then  in  the  world  gener- 
ally. Now  we  remind  ourselves  that  that  kingdom 
is  already  here,  in  germ  if  not  in  fulness,  and  that  we 
too  are  its  subjects,  and  have  a  place  in  its  obedience. 

This  kingdom  is  always  here  by  right,  de  jure  if 
not  fully  in  reality,  de  facto.  We  see  it  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  stars,  we  watch  it  "  in  the  flowering  of  the 
fields,"  we  note  its  steady  march  in  the  orderly 
courses  of  nature,  from  the  blossomings  of  spring  to 
the  "  harvest-home  "  of  autumn  and  the  quietude  of 
winter.  And  though  the  poet  goes  on  to  say  that "  in 
the  ways  of  man  "  he  found  not  God,  we  may  find  it 
there  too.  Whoever  hears  the  voice  of  conscience 
hears  the  King's  decrees.  That  voice  ever  and 
always  proclaims  Him  Lord.  From  this  moral 
imperative  no  man  can  free  himself.  If  he  obeys, 
he  hears  it  pronounce  the  verdict  of  acquittal ;  if  he 
disobeys,  he  hears  it  pronounce  the  verdict  of  con- 
demnation.    Vice  as  well  as  virtue   thus   proclaims 
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the  universal  empire  of  God,  for  it  means  transgres- 
sion, and  there  can  be  no  transgression  if  there  be 
no  law,  and  no  law  if  there  be  no  right  to  impose  that 
law.     All  this  is  suggested  in  Wordsworth's  lines  : — 

"  Stern  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God, 

0  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free  ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  mortality  ! 

"  Stern  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  face, 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  calm  and 
strong. 

"To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  ! 

1  call  thee  :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  : 
O,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  : 

The  confidence  of  reason  give, 
And  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  Bondman  let  me  live  !  " 

"  Thine  is  the  kingdom."  All  right  is  God's  right ; 
all  good,  His  goodness  ;  all  law,  His  law  ;  all  love,  His 
love.  And  this  has  been  perfectly  revealed  to  us  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

2.  "  And  the  power ." 
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Bishop  Butler  says  of  the  "  moral  imperative,"  "  If  it 
had  might,  as  it  has  right,  it  would  rule  the  world."  But 
conscience  has  no  might,  any  more  than  right,  in  her- 
self: both  come  from  above;  she  is  "  Stern  daughter 
of  the  Voice  of  God."  And  the  might,  as  well  as  the 
right,  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  He  alone  can  give 
might  to  right,  for  His  is  the  "  kingdom  and  the  power." 

It  is  here  that  our  faith  so  often  falters  and  fails. 
We  acknowledge  the  holiness  of  God,  and  pay  homage 
to  Him  as  the  Everlasting  Righteousness.  But  as 
we  look  abroad  at  the  world,  we  often  ask,  Where  is 
His  power  ?  Carlyle  complained  to  Froude  once  that 
his  trouble  at  the  thought  of  God  was  that  "  He  did 
not  do  anything."  We  look  at  wrong  triumphant,  at 
vice  flaunting  itself  in  the  streets,  at  the  shame  and 
the  sorrow  and  sin  of  mankind,  and  we  ask,  "  How 
long  will  God  suffer  these  things  ?  Does  He  care  ?  or. 
Has  He  no  power  ?  "  There  is  no  thoughtful  mind  who 
does  not  sometimes  feel  inclined,  nay,  impelled,  to  ask 
these  questions,  which  often,  indeed,  rise  from  us  in 
our  highest  moods.  It  is  when  we  are  most  sensitive 
to  what  is  right  and  good,  and  most  anxious  for  its 
supremacy,  that  the  seeming  aloofness  of  God 
troubles  us  most.  "  Why,  if  God  is  great  as  well  as 
good,  does  He  allow  such  things  to  happen  as 
Armenian  Massacres  ?  Or  crimes  such  as  make  our 
brains  reel  and  our  hearts  sick  to  contemplate  ?  Or 
vice  that  battens  upon  innocence,  visiting  its  worst 
consequences  on  others,  and  escaping  (at  least  to 
appearance)  scot-free  itself." 
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Sometimes  we  ask  these  questions  hastily,  for  if  we 
had  waited,  we  should  see  the  slow  foot  of  justice 
overtaking  the  guilty,  and  vengeance  being  exacted 
to  the  last  farthing  on  those  who  have  broken  the 
laws  of  honour,  and  love,  and  decency  in  their  dealings 
with  others.     Men  seem  to  escape  for  a  long  time, 
but  in  the  end  their  punishment  comes  full  circle. 
And  if  we  do  not  see  this  always,  we  see  it  often 
enough  to  draw  on  the  reserves  of  faith  in  dealing 
with  the  glaring  exceptions  that  stagger  us  occasion- 
ally.     Unless  we  believe  that  "  power "  as  well  as 
right  "belongeth    to  God,"  then  we   shall   have   no 
spiritual  peace  in  our  lives.     We  must  believe  that  as 
God  is,  and  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  Him,  so  He  is  the  setter-right  of  wrongs,  who 
will  not  fail  in  the  end  to  bring  forth  righteousness 
unto  judgment,  and  that   in   every  individual   case, 
"  Thine  is  the  power." 

And  this  power  is  for  help  as  well  as  for  judgment. 
"  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  His  ear  unto  their  supplications ;  but  the  face 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  {i.e.  against)  them  that  do  evil." 
The  sunshine  that  hardens  the  rock,  brings  out  the 
tender  bud  ;  the  might  of  God  that  vindicates  right 
against  its  oppressors,  gives  strength  to  the  weak 
who  cry  to  Him,  and  grace  and  help  in  time  of  need 
to  those  hard-beset  in  the  battle  of  life.  "  Thine  is 
the  power." 

3.  "  And  the  glory T 

As  already  suggested,  if  you  will  turn  back  to  the 
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first  clauses  of  this  prayer,  you  will  find  that  these 
last  phrases  correspond  with  them  in  a  striking  way. 
The  "  kingdom  "  figures  in  both ;  the  Divine  will  is 
the  T>Wvi\^  power ;  and  this  word  "glory"  connects 
itself  with  the  honouring  of  the  name  of  God. 
"  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  "  is  a  petition  that  naturally 
co-ordinates  itself  with  "Thine  is  the  glory."  To 
hallow  God's  name  is  to  show  forth  His  glory. 

And  what  is  this  "  glory "  that  God  possesses, 
and  which  we  pray  to  be  revealed  by  being 
hallowed?  The  word  means  light  or  splendour. 
God's  glory  is  the  shining  forth  of  His  name,  that  is, 
of  His  character.  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the 
earth,"  said  Jesus  in  His  first  prayer  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  John;  and  what  He  meant  was  that 
He  had  made  God  known  in  all  the  light  and 
splendour  of  that  love  which  is  His  central  attribute. 
"  Seeing  it  is  God  that  said,  Let  light  shine  out  of 
darkness,  who  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).     "  Thine  is  the  glory." 

4.  ^^  For  ever  and  ever." 

This  prayer  ends  by  filling  eternity  with  the 
thought  of  God's  being,  and  power,  and  love.  What 
we  ascribe  to  Him  is  not  for  this  year,  nor  for  the 
next  century,  but  for  all  years  and  centuries  without 
end.  There  is  no  rest  for  us  in  the  thought  of  time, 
however  long  or  however  full.  Thought  will  always 
leap  its  barriers ;  put  a  limit  to  aspiration,  and  you 
have  taken  the  life  out  of  it.     We  are  not  able,  even 
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if  we  desire  it,  to  worship  a  God  whose  glory  can 
ever  be  eclipsed.  His  greatness  must  be  unsearch- 
able ;  of  His  years  there  must  be  no  end ;  amid  all 
that  comes  and  goes,  waxes  and  wanes,  He  must 
be  the  One  who  abides,  "without  shadow  cast  by 
turning."  The  Eternal  God  alone  can  be  the  joy  and 
peace  of  the  soul ;  the  everlasting  arms  alone  its 
abiding  refuge. 

5.  ''Amen" 

St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  says  that  "  we  set  our  seal  upon  the 
Lord's  Prayer  when  we  respond  to  it  by  a  fervent 
Amen."  The  word  is  "transliterated,"  carried  over 
bodily,  as  it  were,  from  the  old  Hebrew  into  all  other 
languages  in  which  praise  or  prayer  is  offered  to  God. 
The  original  word  is  an  adjective  meaning  "  firm" 
or  "  faithful,"  and  when  used  adverbially,  "  truly," 
"  surely,"  "  verily."  It  means  when  we  express  a  peti- 
tion that  the  assent  of  the  whole  soul  goes  with  it ; 
when  it  comes  after  an  affirmation  it  means  that  we 
confirm  and  strengthen  it  with  our  testimony.  Here 
it  implies  that  we  assent  in  detail  and  as  a  whole  to 
the  prayer  in  which  we  have  just  joined,  that 
we  throw  our  whole  heart  and  soul  on  its  side, 
and  desire  earnestly  that  all  it  contains  may  be 
realised  and  fulfilled.  "It  is  something  more  than 
the  voice  of  desire  :  it  is  the  voice  of  faith  also."  It 
means  that  we  join  our  energies  and  our  happy 
obedience  to  the  great  Divine  forces  that  lie  behind 
our  prayer,  and  carry  it  forward  to  its  great  consum- 
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mation.  In  the  one  word  Amen  we  repeat  the  whole 
prayer  over  again  in  feeling  and  conviction.  It  is 
the  echo  of  the  soul  to  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
as  to  what  true  prayer  is  ;  it  is  deep  calling  to  deep. 
"  It  is  the  heart  keeping  time  and  tune  with  the 
voice  which  God  listeneth  unto,"  as  Thomas  Fuller 
put  it  long  ago.  So  much  is  meant  by  this  grand, 
fragrant,  immemorial  word  "  Amen  "  at  the  end  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Let  us  put  its  full  meaning  into  it 
as  we  utter  it. 


WHAT    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH 
OWES  TO  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

By  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH- JONES,  B.A. 


WHAT    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH 
OWES  TO  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

"  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye." — Matt.  vi.  9. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  enter  as  adequately  as  pos- 
sible into  the  significance  of  the  "  Pearl  of  Prayers," 
by  studying  the  individual  clauses  composing  it.  It 
remains  for  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  glance  into  its 
general  bearings,  and  to  estimate  the  debt  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  owed  to  it  throughout  the  ages. 
It  is  a  debt  we  do  not  often  think  about :  and  yet  it 
is  of  incalculable  extent. 


I. 

As  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  prayer  by 
Christian  men  and  -women,  we  have  continuous 
testimony  almost  from  the  beginning,  that  it 
has  entered  largely  into  the  private  supplica- 
tions of  believers,  as  -well  as  into  the  public 
■worship  of  the  Church. 

We  cannot  trace  this  use  quite  into  the  apostolic 
age,  though,  as  Bengel  has  shown  in  his  Gnomon  of 
the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  remarkable   resem- 
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blance  in  the  phrases  used  in  i  Peter  i.,  and  those  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  suggesting  that  it  had  even  by  that 
time  coloured  the  thought  and  outlook  of  Church.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  traces  of  its  use  among 
Syrian  Christians  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
and  Jerome,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  and 
Augustine  all  refer  to  it  as  a  customary  form  of 
supplication  in  the  Church :  in  Augustine's  time  (and 
no  doubt  earlier)  it  was  taught  to  catechumens,  and 
urged  upon  them  for  daily  use  as  a  precious  jewel. 
In  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  in  the  Church 
of  England,  it  appears  in  all  the  daily  offices  and 
liturgies.  After  the  beginnings  of  Protestantism, 
when,  in  many  communions,  its  liturgical  use  was 
given  up,  we  do  not  find  it  in  so  universal  a  vogue  in 
public ;  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  its  neglect  in 
private.  Among  the  Reformers,  Luther  was  distin- 
guished by  a  deep  love  of  this  prayer,  often  emphati- 
cally expressed ;  and  devout  souls  everywhere  have 
found  in  it  an  unending  solace  and  satisfaction. 
Throughout  all  ages  thus  it  has  lain  warm  at  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  has  dominated  and  inspired 
the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  and  supplications  of 
earnest  believers  ;  it  is  the  first  form  of  prayer  to  be 
learnt  in  infancy,  and  often  the  last  whose  petitions 
shape  themselves  on  the  lips  of  the  dying.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  has 
coloured  and  determined  the  perspective  of  all 
Christian  theology,  so  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  the 
nerve-centre  of  all  Christian  Prayer. 
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II. 


In  defining  the  benefits  thus  conferred  on  us  by 
this  prayer,  we  naturally  begin  "with  the 
general  sanction  implied  in  it  for  the  act 
and  attitude  of  devotion. 

Prayer,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  the  characteristic 
act  of  all  religion.  We  pray  by  instinct.  It  is  an 
impulse  that  rises  primarily  out  of  our  sense  of 
helplessness  and  need,  and,  on  higher  levels,  out  of 
our  longing  for  Divine  companionship  in  the  lonely 
secrecies  of  the  soul.  Our  souls  are  made  for 
prayer  as  surely  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  for  the  air, 
or  the  fins  of  a  fish  for  the  water.  But  there  is  ever 
in  the  unaided  soul  a  sense  of  uncertainty  in  its 
reach  out  to  the  Unseen  and  the  Divine.  The  spiritual 
sense  in  most  of  us  is  undeveloped,  and  weak,  and 
dull ;  we  are  never  quite  sure,  as  far  as  any  out- 
ward tests  are  concerned,  whether  the  act  of  prayer 
brings  any  characteristic  results  in  its  train  ;  never 
quite  sure,  indeed,  if  there  be  One  who  hears,  and 
who  answers.-  Even  when  we  are  personally  sure 
that  certain  blessings  had  come  to  us  through 
prayer,  we  are  often  met  by  the  sceptical  suggestion 
that  they  are  mere  reflex  results  of  the  heart's 
yearnings  and  inward  strivings.  There  is  thus  no 
faculty  or  instinct  that  needs  the  confidence  that 
comes  through  a  higher  objective  sanction  than  that 
of  prayer. 
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This  has  come  to  believing  Christians  through  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  through  Him  who  has  taught  it 
to  us.  Here  is  One  who  comes  to  us  with  authority, 
One  who  knows,  and  One  who  speaks  with  the  most 
absolute  confidence  and  definiteness.  There  is  a 
positive  series  of  requests  formulated  and  authorised 
by  Him  as  right  for  us  to  make,  and  as  sure  to  be 
effectual  if  offered  in  the  right  spirit.  What  uncer- 
tainties and  dubieties  of  mind  are  swept  away  by  this 
simple  fact !  What  confidence  it  breeds  in  us  to 
know  that  there  is  at  least  one  form  of  prayer  which 
we  can  dare  utter  with  full  assurance  that  every  word 
is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  all  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves about  is  to  offer  it  in  a  noble  and  worthy 
mood  !  It  is  as  though  weary  and  baffled  travellers, 
wandering  through  a  tropical  forest,  with  no  defined 
path  to  guide  them,  and  only  the  vaguest  sense  of 
direction,  were  suddenly  to  come  on  a  clear  and 
definite  road,  inscribed  as  the  King's  highway. 
"  Lord^  teach  us  to  pray  /"..."  After  this  manner 
pray  ye !^ 


III. 


Consider  in  the  next  place  from  -what  useless 
and  harmful  forms  of  prayer  the  Lord's 
Prayer  hSiS  saved  us. 

Our  Lord  in  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  point- 
ing out  two  futile  and  unworthy  methods  of  devotion, 
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over  against  which  He  places  His  model  prayer  by 
way  of  salutary  contrast. 

1.  There  is,  fir  St,  the  prayer  of  ostentation. 

"  And  when  ye  pray,  ye  shall  not  be  as  the  hypo- 
crites :  for  they  love  to  pray  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of 
men."  Men  who  pray  like  that  could  not  possibly 
take  delight  in  such  a  prayer  as  this,  for  their  object 
is  not  to  glorify  God,  but  to  glorify  themselves,  as  the 
Pharisee's  prayer  shows  in  every  clause  (Luke  xviii. 
11-13).  Such  a  man  would  either  soon  cease  praying 
if  limited  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  he  would  be 
converted  by  it  to  pray  in  future  in  a  dif- 
ferent strain,  and  so  lose  all  thought  of  self  in  the 
grander  petitions  that  would  pour  through  his  lips. 
And  if  in  some  of  our  devotional  meetings  we  still 
find  instances  of  the  prayer  of  ostentation  and  vain- 
glory, they  stand  condemned  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness because  of  the  "  standard  of  prayer " 
given  to  us  by  our  Lord.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
self-assertive  spirit  to  delight  itself  in  these  noble 
and  humble  petitions  ;  the  trend  of  the  thought  is 
all  away  from  self;  there  is  a  fine  and  gentle 
modesty  breathing  even  through  the  personal  peti- 
tions, which  are  permitted  to  come  in  only  after  the 
soul  has  been  lifted  into  a  holy  contemplation  of 
God's  nature  and  purposes,  and  which  are  instantly 
lifted  up  again  into  the  same  lofty  region. 

2.  The  second  false  form  of  prayer  from  which  we 
are  saved  is  the  prayer  of  vain  repetition. 
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"  And  in  praying  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
Gentiles  do,  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking."  This  element  of  wordiness, 
of  reiteration  of  the  same  phrases  and  words  (well 
suggested  by  the  Greek  word  used — battologein,  to 
babble,  jabber),  was  characteristic  of  all  ancient 
liturgical  prayers.  The  idea  was  to  overcome 
the  indifference  or  preoccupation  of  the  gods  by 
continually  dinning  the  same  idea  into  their  ears. 
This  custom  resulted  in  the  stupefaction  of  the 
praying  soul,  and  finally,  by  a  kind  of  crude  logic, 
in  the  praying  wheels  of  the  Thibetans  and  other 
Eastern  peoples,  each  revolution  of  the  crank  being 
supposed  equivalent  to  an  utterance  of  the  prayers 
inscribed  on  the  wheel.  This  is  the  stultification  of 
all  prayer,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  the 
soul  into  full  and  rewarding  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Lights.  Therefore  Jesus  abjured  all  mere 
repetition  as  of  no  avail  in  devotion.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  carefully  between  this  and  the 
function  of  perseverance  in  prayer — a  duty  which 
our  Lord  was  as  emphatic  in  urging  as  He  was 
clear  in  denouncing  mere  reiteration.  One  of  His 
most  impressive  parables  was  meant  to  teach  the 
importance  of  "  continuing  steadfastly  in  prayer,"  as 
we  are  told  the  early  Christians  did  (Acts  ii.  4),  and 
His  own  custom  shows  how  much  importance  He 
laid  on  a  habitual  prayerfulness  {cf.  Matthew  xxv. 
36-46,  and  parallel  passages).  This  thought  was 
well  expressed  by  Augustine :  "  There  should  be  no 
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garrulity  in  addressing  God,  but  at  the  same  time 
no  lack  of  prayerfulness  if  the  fervent  mood  do  but 
continue."  The  former,  he  adds,  "  is  to  urge  the 
desire  or  needed  request  with  superfluous  words "  ; 
the  latter  is  "  to  turn  perpetually  towards  Him  to 
whom  we  pray,  with  a  devout  earnestness  of  heart." 
Not  a  cloud  of  words,  but  persistence  of  spirit,  gives 
the  grace  of  continuance  in  prayer,  an  idea  towards 
which  the  Stoic  Zeno  was  moving  when  he  said  that 
images,  shrines,  sacrifices,  and  worship  were  of  no 
avail  in  approaching  the  Supreme  Being,  and  when 
he  taught  that  a  really  acceptable  prayer  can  have 
reference  only  to  a  virtuous  and  devout  mind.  "  God 
is  best  worshipped  in  the  shrine  of  the  heart  by  the 
desire  to  know  and  obey  Him."  The  pregnant 
brevity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  its  wonderful 
suggestiveness,  are  an  incalculable  help  to  avoid 
mechanical  repetition,  while  lifting  the  mind  into 
the  steady  and  adoring  contemplation  of  the  august 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world. 


IV. 

We  pass  no'w  to  the  positive  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  Church  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  doctrinal  implications  of  the  prayer  have 
had  an  immense  influence  in  keeping  the  mind  of 
Christendom  within  the  circle  of  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

T 
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It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether   there   is 

anything    distinctively   Christian   in  the  prayer,    on 

the  ground   that  all    its    clauses  may   be  paralleled 

in   one   or   another   of  the   prayers   in   common   or 

occasional   use  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 

Lord.     That  is  true  as  a  matter  of  literal  fact.     It 

does  not,  however,  settle  the  point  in  question.     It 

was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  deny  any  of 

the  Divine  truths   already   revealed,   but   to   rescue 

them  from  the  mass  of  error  and   irrelevancies   in 

which  they  had  become  imbedded.      In  this  prayer, 

He  has  given  us  a  chaplet  of  pearls,  gathered  from 

many    rocky    and     weedy     beds ;     the    extraneous 

"  matrix "  is  discarded,  and  we  have  the  pure  gems 

set    in   a   framework    of   beautiful    simplicity,   each 

sparkling  with  a  sunny  lustre  of  its  own.     And  if 

we   look   at   the   truths    that    underlie   this    prayer, 

we  shall  find  here  the  essentials  of  all  religion.     The 

Holy  Fatherhood  of  God ;  His  Heavenly  Reign  and 

Kingdom ;    His   unconditional   forgiving   love ;    His 

providential,    shepherding     care     for     His     people ; 

His   grace   and   succouring   strength   fully   given  to 

those   who   cry   to    Him — all   these   primary   truths 

are  here  assumed  as  the  basis  on  which  this  prayer 

can    alone    have    any    validity.        And    if    certain 

distinctive     truths     of    Christianity,     such     as     the 

Incarnation,   the   Atonement,   the    Trinity,   are   not 

so  much  as  suggested,  we  have  to  remember — 

( I )   That  this  prayer  is  not  meant  to  be  a  compendium 
of  theology^  but  a  seiHes  of  petitions  such  as  are  in  keep- 
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ing  with  its  essential  truths  ;  and  (2)  that  it  comes  to  us 
in  a  circle  of  larger  teacJiing  and  from  Him  who 
embodied  all  these  doctrines  and  facts  in  Himself,  being 
the  Way^  the  Truth y  and  the  Life. 

The  prayer  gains  its  chief  meaning  and  beauty 
from  this  fact,  and  must  always  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  it.  It  is  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  it  is  the 
divinest  wisdom  that  has  kept  it  free  of  all  the 
debatable  aspects  of  religious  truth,  assuming  only 
those  fundamental  verities  that  underlie  all  the  dis- 
cussions, divisions,  and  schools  of  thought  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Christian  Church.     Note  also  : — 

(3)  Its  completeness  as  an  expressio7i  of  human  aspira- 
tion ^  petition  ^  and  praise. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  add  anything  to  its 
clauses  by  way  of  making  our  prayers  more  adequate 
and  inclusive ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  away 
a  word  of  it  without  mutilating  it.  It  is  a  broadly 
human  prayer,  covering  the  essential  facts  and  desires 
and  needs  of  the  spiritual  life. 

(4)  Its  universal  application.  This  prayer  is  one 
that  all  can  join  in  zvithout  reserve  or  qualification ^ 
and  there  i^  nothing  in  it  that  any  one  can  refuse  to 
utter  without  leaving  some  essential  want  untold. 

It  is  not  a  civilised  prayer,  in  which  the  savage 
cannot  join  ;  it  is  not  a  saint's  prayer,  to  which  the 
toiling,  struggling,  average  soul  must  demur  ;  it  is  not 
a  cultured  man's  prayer,  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  ignorant  and  unlearned.  It  suits  all  eras  of 
progress,  all  periods  of  life,  all   stages  of  spiritual 
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development,  all  classes,  all  ages,  all  nations  and 
peoples  and  tribes.  The  king  and  his  subjects,  the 
patriarch  and  the  little  child,  the  choicest  souls  and 
the  common  multitude,  can  whisper  these  words  to- 
gether. It  is  a  universal  prayer,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  anecdote : — 

A  traveller  in  the  East  was  pitching  his  tent  near 
an  Arab  village,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  an 
excited  crowd,  who  cursed  him  for  an  Atheist.  He 
addressed  a  venerable  man,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
a  priest.  "  How  can  you  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
in  God  ?  Listen  to  my  daily  prayer,  and  then  judge." 
He  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  people  listened 
in  amazement.  At  length  the  priest  replied,  "  Never 
will  I  speak  against  the  followers  of  such  a  faith ; 
your  prayer  shall  be  mine  till  my  hour  of  departure 
comes.  Repeat  it,  I  beg  of  you,  O  Nazarene,  that  we 
may  learn  it  and  write  it  in  golden  letters." 

(5)  And  lastly,  let  us  remember  that  it  provides 
model  and  mi  outline  for  our  own  prayers  in 
private.  When  we  kneel  in  secret,  here  are  the 
general  lines  along  which  we  should  travel  in  our 
requests  before  ,God.  "  After  this  manner  pray  ye." 
If  we  are  tempted  to  ask  anything  not  in  unison  with 
this  prayer  of  Jesus,  let  the  words  fall  dumb  before 
they  shape  themselves  on  our  lips ;  and  if  there  is 
something  here  to  which  we  cannot  rise,  let  us  pray 
that  the  hindrance  may  be  removed,  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  utter  it  from  a  full  and  a  glad  spirit. 
It  is  for  us  to  translate  these  glowing  universal  words 
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into  the  language  of  the  hour  and  the  need  of  the 
moment;  they  will  admit  of  endless  expansion, 
application,  variation;  what  we  have  to  remember 
is,  that  all  our  prayers  should  have  some  reference  to 
the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  this,  the  model,  the 
outline,  the  ''  Pearl  of  Prayers."     Amen. 
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secration, by  E.  Griffith-Jones,  B.A. —Brotherhood  and  Redemption. 
by  Thos.  G.  Selby.— A  Strong  Man.  by  Geo.  Milligan,  B.D.— The 
Force  of  Noble  Leadership,  by  J.  G  Greenhough,  M. A.— Three 
Precious  Gems,  by  J.  A.  Clapperton.  M.A.— The  Doctrine  of  Excuses, 
by  Geo.  H.  Morrison,  MA. — Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty,  by  T. 
Rhondda  Williams. — Trust  in  God,  by  Principal  D.  Rowlands. — 
Heart-GiTing  and  Heart-Keeping,  by  E.  Griffith-Jones.  B.A —Early 
Besetments,  by  Thos.  G.  Selby.— The  Tragedy  of  a  Selfish  Ambition, 
by  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A.— The  Bundle  of  Life,  by  J.  Morgan 
Gibbon. 

"Straight,  manly  talks,  as  from  one  brother  to  another — plain, 
practical,  common-sense  counsel  and  helpful  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. I  hope  this  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
young  fellows." — Christian  Commo7iwealth. 

"  A  well-nigh  ideal  list  of  preachers  to  young  men.  Every  title 
is  full  of  suggestion.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  and  powerful 
volume." — Methodist  Weekly. 

"Fresh,  pointed,  and  practical.  .  .  .  Worthy  of  a  wide  circulation 
among  young  men." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  It  is  some  time  since  we  read  a  volume  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  young  men." — Primitive  Methodist. 

"  Sound,  practical  addresses  to  young  men." — Methodist  Times. 

"  Able  and  thoughtful,  vivid  and  pointed." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"There  is  an  honest, manly  ring  in  them  all. " — Huddersfield Examiner. 

"A  helpful  and  suggestive  volume  of  addresses  to  young  men, 
which  contains  wholesome  moral  advice  and  religious  counsel." — 
Scottish  Guardian. 

"  They  are  clear,  strong,  direct  talks  to  young  men  on  topics  of 
vital  importance." — 5.  S.  Banner. 

"An  admirable  collection  of  addresses  to  young  men,  marked  by 
an  earnest  straight-forwardness  which  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
young  men." — Preacher's  Magazine. 

"  They  lead  us  up  the  mountain  path  of  noble  service  and  devo- 
tion, and  stir  the  blood  to  achieve  the  highest  work  to  which  young 
men  can  bend  their  powers." — Baptist. 

"  A  bracing  book  with  many  wise  counsels  as  to  friends  and  moral 
training."— Lo«io»  Quarterly  Review^ 
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G.  Selby.— The  Forgotten  Sheaf,  by  George  H.  Morrison,  M.A.— 
Harvest  Lessons  from  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  by 
George  Milligan,  B.D.— The  Ark  in  the  Harvest-Field  of  Beth- 
Shemesh,  by  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.— A  Plea  for  Persever- 
ance, by  E.  Griffith-Jones,  B.A.— The  Harvest  of  Light,  by  Joseph 
Halsey.— The  Duty  and  Joy  of  Gratitude,  by  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A., 
B.Sc— Sowing  and  Reaping,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A— Gratitude 
for  Divine  Mercies,  by  Principal  D.  Rowlands,  B.A. — The  Blossom- 
ing Rod  (Flower  Sermon),  by  Alfred  Rowland,  D.D.,  LL.B.— The 
Spirit  of  the  Harvest-Giver,  by  J.  A.  Clapperton,  M.A.— The  Happy 
People,  by  J.  Morgan  Gibbon. — The  Temporal  and  the  Spiritual, 
by  T.  Rhondda  Williams. — Good  Things  of  God,  by  James  Thew. 

••  A  wealth  of  beautiful  thought." — Methodist  Weekly. 

"  Will  afford  many  an  apt  illustration  and  welcome  suggestion." 
— Christian  Age. 

"  .  .  ,  must  be  very  acceptable  to  students  and  preachers 
who  look  for  suggestive  hints.  It  is  a  collection  of  horailetic  master- 
pieces." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"  All  the  sermons  are  good,  and  have  the  merits  of  freshness, 
variety  and  pertinence." — Baptist  Magazine. 

"  If  the  sale  of  this  book  could  be  confined  to  preachers,  we  are 
afraid  that  there  would  be  seen  glittering  in  our  pulpits  some 
borrowed  jewels  from  this  beautiful  jewel  case.  As  it  is,  we  have  no 
doubt  many  suggestions  as  to  the  setting  of  their  own  jewels  will  be 
found  and  used  by  some  of  our  busy  ministers." — Baptist. 

"  The  contributors  to  this  volume  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
merit.  The  sermons  are  fresh,  and  full  of  thought  and  suggestion." 
— Weekly  Leader. 

"A  score  of  choice  sermons,  thoroughly  representative." — 
Christian  Advocate. 

••Distinctly  fresh  and  stimulating." — Christian  World. 

"Pleasant  to  read  and  rich  in  good  counsel." — London  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  An  abundance  of  thought  and  power  of  exposition  is  evident  in 
the  pages  of  this  instructive  volume." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"Ripe  thoughts  ready  for  the  gleaner." — Dundee  Advertiser 
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son, B.A — The  Workman  and  his  Overseer,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough, 
M.  A.— Tips,  by  Chas  H.  Shave.— Christ's  New  Doctrine  of  Brother- 
hood, by  Dr.  Chas.  Leach.— The  Yalue  of  a  Man,  by  J.  G.  Green- 
hough,  M.A.— Bad  Temper,  by  Thomas  G.  Selby.— All  Souls,  by 
Bernard  J.  Snell.  M.A.,  B. So— The  Man  who  is  Best  Worth  Talking 
about,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough.  M.A. — Sacredness  of  Work,  by  Geo. 
Milligan,  B.D.— The  Question  of  the  Ages,  by  Thos.  Waugh.— 
What  of  the  Night?  by  Principal  D.  Rowlands— A  Button  Short, 
by  Chas.  H.  Shave. — Unclean  Speech  and  the  Tainted  Soul,  by 
Thos.  G.  Selby.— Looking  on  the  Other  Side,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough, 
M.A. — Parsons  and  Politics,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Leach. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  commendation  to  offer  this  series  of 
addresses  to  working-men.  All  are  written  in  a  pointed  vigorous  style 
We  could  imagine  no  better  gift-book  for  such  organizations  as  the 
P.S.A."— y.M.C.^.  Guide.  Glasgow. 

'*  Leaders  of  P.S.A.'s  and  Men's]  Meetings  will  |]find  it  full  of 
help." — Christian  Age. 

"  The  book  is  a  budget  of  good  things." — Methodist  Weekly. 

"  Will  interest  men  of  all  classes.  They  are  excellent  specimens 
of  varied  styles  for  Sunday  afternoon  meetings." — Preacher's  Magazine. 

"  They  have  a  freedom,  directness  and  brevity  the  ordinary  sermon 
can  seldom  claim." — Primitive  Methodist. 

"  Every  page  is  shaped  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
through  which  we  are  passing." — Christian  Commonivealth. 

"All  the  addresses  are  good.  They  are  popular  in  style." — 
Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  volume  is  healthy  and  wholesome,  and  its 
pleading  is  direct." — Christian  Life. 

"The  preaching  of  C.S  U.  sermons  has  become  an  annual  event, 
and  we  are  occasionally  asked  to  recommend  suitable  subjects  and 
books.  Under  the  title  of  '  The  Cross  and  the  Dice  Box,'  a  collection 
of  sermons  on  various  social  questions  has  been  issued.  Most  of  the 
sermons  are  useful  expositions  of  the  subjects  chosen,  and  as  the  book 
contains  twenty  sermons,  there  is  sufl5cient  variety." — Scottish  Guardian. 

"  Full  of  strong  sense,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion."— London  Quarterly  Revteiv. 

"  They  are  sensible  talks,  right  out  from  the  shoulder." — Christian 
Endeavour  Worlds  Boston,  U,S.A, 
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mony, by  Thos.  G.  Selby. — The  Meaning  of  the  Feast,  by  J.  G. 
Greenhough,  MA. — What  mean  ye  by  this  Service?  by  Geo. 
Milligan,  B.D. — A  Lenten  Meditation,  by  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A., 
B.Sc— Peter's  Denial,  by  Geo.  H.  Morrison,  M.A.— The  Lord's 
Supper  and  Personal  Faith,  by  A.  Goodrich,  D.D. — The  Sacra- 
mental Aspect  of  Common  Things,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough,  MA. — 
^he  Lord's  Supper,  by  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A  ,  B.Sc— The  Suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  by  George  Milligan,  B.D. — The  Heart  of  Christianity, 
by  J.  A.  Clapperton,  MA. — The  Power  and  Peril  of  a  Divine 
Symbol,  by  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A. — Communion,  by  T  Rhondda 
Williams.— Religion  in  Daily  Life,  by  George  Milligan,  B.D. —The 
Social  Yalue  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  J.  Morgan  Gibbon. — The 
Communion,  by  T.  Rhondda  Williams. 

"The  addresses  are  reverent  in  tone  and  deeply  devotional,  and 
are  valuable  alike  for  private  reading  in  preparation  for  the  Commu- 
nion or  as  suggestions  to  ministers  to  give  Communion  Addresses." — 
Preacher's  Magazine. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  one's  soul  to  read  such  quickening  messages 
upon  such  a  theme.  To  all  Christians,  young  and  old  alike,  it  would 
afford  much  thought  for  reflection  as  to  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
institution  of  it,  and  why  Christians  ought  to  observe  it." — Canadian 
Congregationalist. 

"  All  the  discourses  are  excellent  in  character,  and  contain  much 
real  spiritual  teaching." — Weekly  Leader. 

"  Ministers  will  find  this  book  most  helpful." — Irish  Presbyterian. 

"Beautifully  suggestive,  and  should  prove  a  real  help  to  ministers." 
— Meth.  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

"Stimulating  and  suggestive.  They  are  rich  in  thought." — 
Lofidon  Quarterly  Review. 

"Exquisitely  beautiful  are  the  three  sermons  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Principal  Stewart.  Where  all  is  so  excellent  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
particularise. ' ' — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"...  Full  of  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in  touching  and 
eloquent  language." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  These  are  excellent  in  matter  and  style,  being  both  hortatory 
and  devotional  without  any  suggestion  of  doctrinal  difficulties." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 
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Alex.  Stewart,  D.D.— The  Eternal  and  the  Temporal,  by  J.  G. 
Greenbough,  M.A. — From  Stress  to  Triumph,  by  Thos.  G.  Selby. 
—The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  by  Geo.  Milligan,  B.D. — Jonah  and  Paul 
(Two  Views  of  Death),  by  Principal  Alex.  Stewart,  D.D.— Law,  Sin 
and  Death,  by  J.  G.  Greenbough,  M.A.— The  Death  of  the  Righteous, 
by  J.  A.  Clapperton,  MA. — The  Ark  and  its  New  Sanctuary,  by 
Thos.  G.  Selby— Sorrow  for  Departed  Friends,  by  Principal  D. 
Rowlands,  B. A. —Sympathy,  by  Principal  Alex.  Stewart,  D.D. — 
Funeral  of  Joseph,  by  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D —The  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,  by  Geo.  Milligan,  B.D. — The  Invisible  Witnesses,  by 
J.  G.  Greenbough,  M. A.— Sermon  of  Reflection,  by  T.  Rhondda 
Williams. 

"There  is  atone  of  optimism  running  throughout  the  sixteen 
sermons  of  this  volume  that  is  cheering.  .  .  .  They  are  all 
Evangehcal  and  of  high  merit.  ...  It  will  be  found  a  fountain 
of  consolation  to  the  weary.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  young  ministers 
and  local  preachers." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"  Full  of  helpful  words." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  prevalent  tone  is  aidful  and  stimulating." — Outlook. 

"He  would  be  a  captious  critic  who  could  find  anything  but 
praise  for  the  sixteen  very  admirable  sermons  of  which  this  volume 
is  comprised." — Methodist  Weekly. 

"  All  the  sermons  are  good,  full  of  broad  human  sympathy." — 
Aberdeen  Journal. 

••  ...  of  a  highly  spiritual  and  comfortable  character." — 
Weekly  Leader. 

"As  full  of  well  selected  matter  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat." — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  The  writers  approach  their  subject  from  a  great  many  different 
points  of  view,  but  the  level  maintained  is  high,  and  the  sermons  are 
all  excellent." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"Any  who  are  weary  in  their  fight  against  sin,  or  perplexed  at 
sorrows  heaped  upon  sorrows,  should  find  in  these  pages  strength  to 
continue  their  struggle  for  goodness  and  consolation  in  their  hours  of 
pain. ' ' — Examiner. 

"Earnest,  thoughtful  discourses,  will  well  repay  perusal." — 
Irish  Presbyterian . 

"The  subjects  are  remarkably  well  chosen,  and  the  preachers 
are  exactly  suited  to  their  themes.  ...  a  high  level  of  excellence 
throughout.  Many  of  the  sermons  are  gems."— Methodist  New 
Connexion  Magazine, 


The  Children's  Year, 

Fifty-two  Short  Addresses  to  Boys  and  Qirls, 

By 

J,  Morgan  Gibbon. 

cr  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  : — Jack.  Christmas  Day.  Shining  Lives.  A  Flower 
Prayer.  God's  Poem.  A  Little  Staft.  A  Little  Hymn.  Coming  to 
Jesus.  Blocking  the  Way.  The  Almond  Tree.  Growing  up.  Rain 
and  Snow.  The  Golden  Psalm.  A  Bad  Memory.  Wasted  Sundays. 
The  Animals  Prayer.  Thou.  Imitation.  Spring  Time.  Flowers  and 
Birds.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  What  is  it  all  for  ?  A  Lion  Story. 
A  Queer  Excuse.  The  Census.  The  White  Sunday.  Dennoch. 
Two  Flash-Points.  Nagging.  Bullying.  The  Language  of  Flowers. 
Consider  the  Lilies.  Capital  •'!."  Jesus  Christ's  Holiday.  Yes. 
A  Royal  House.  Gathering  or  Scattering.  The  Eye  of  the  Heart. 
God's  Gifts.  God's  Voice.  Goodness.  Nutting.  Safe  in  God's 
great  Care.  A  Lesson  in  Prayer.  A  Story  of  Four.  Jesus  called  a 
Little  Child.  Praising  God.  Our  Shepherd.  The  Every-Day  Christ. 
Feed  my  Lambs.     At  Table.     Christmas  Stockings. 


Addresses  to  Boys,  Girls, 
and  Young  People, 

By 

T.  Rhondda  Williams. 

cr  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  : — Jesus  Christ's  Birthday  (for  Boys  and  Girls). 
Christmas  Bells  (for  Boys  and  Girls).  Rules  of  the  Road  (Boys' 
Brigade).  The  Gifts  of  God  (Boys  and  Girls).  How  shall  we  Grow  ? 
(Boys  and  Girls).  How  a  Boy  helped  a  Man  (Boys  and  Girls).  He 
would  and  he  didn't :  He  would  not  and  he  did  (Boys).  There  is  a 
Lad  here  (Boys'  Brigade).  What  the  Ants  teach  (Boys).  The  Message 
of  Spring  (Boys  and  Girls).  Cycling  as  a  Picture  of  Life  (Young 
People).  Home  and  Circuit,  Two  Spheres  of  Soul- Life  (Young 
People).  The  Summons  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Youths).  The 
Child's  Angel  (Young  People).  The  Joy  of  Youth  and  the  Judgment 
of  Age  (Youths).  The  Three-fold  Reverence  that  makes  a  Man  (Young 
People).  Who  is  Your  Friend?  (Young  People).  Habit  (Young 
People).  What  time  is  it  ?  (Young  People).  Some  Trials  of  Youth 
(Young  People). 


Extempore    Prayer, 

Its  Principles,  Preparation  and  Practice, 
By 

Rev.  n.  P.  Tailing,  Ph.D., 

Of  Toronto, 
cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  is  no  book  of  the  month  that  has  seemed  more  timely  or 
that  has  given  us  more  to  think  about  than  Dr.  Tailing's  Extempore 
Prayer." — Expository  Times. 

"  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  work  on  the  subject  so  sensible, 
so  comprehensive,  and  so  satisfactory  as  this." — Baptist  Magazine. 

"  Those  who  have  the  privilege  of  reading  this  work  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  can  be  said  about  the  philosophy,  the  methods, 
the  aims,  and  the  principles  of  prayer.  The  '  Architecture  of  Prayer  ' 
is  the  subject  of  a  very  original  and  beautiful  chapter.  His  pages  are 
characterised  by  common  sense." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"  To  such  as  have  to  lead  the  devotions  of  congregations  this 
book  must  be  helpful." — Primitive  Methodist. 

' '  The  effect  of  a  careful  perusal  of  this  book  by  preachers  would 
be  to  enrich  their  pulpit  powers." — Methodist  Recorder. 

Heavenly    Harmonies  for 
Earthly  Living, 

By 

rialcolm   J.    ricLeod. 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

"  Sparkling  and  lively  sermons,  enriched  with  copious  illustra- 
tions."— Baptist  Magazine, 

"  Racy,  interesting,  and  impressive  .  .  .  vivid  .  .  the  illustrations 
are  invariably  striking  and  to  the  point." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  Helpful  sermons." — Rock. 

"  They  are  poetical  and  artistic,  replete  with  pleasant  illustrations, 
and  aglow  with  evangelistic  fervour." — Methodist  Recorder. 

"  The  addresses  are  manly,  vigorous,  fresh,  clear,  practical  and 
evangelical.  Moreover,  they  abound  in  illustrations  drawn  from  various 
sources. ' ' — Methodist  Weekly. 

"  They  are  full  of  illustration,  and  the  illustrations  are  exception- 
ally beautiful  and  arresting." — Primitive  Methodist. 

"  An  excellent  series  of  sermons.  They  are  full  of  thought  and 
illustration."— -fF^^i^^y  Leader 


The    Unaccountable   Man, 

A  Volume  of  Twenty-Nine  Sermons, 
By 

David  James  Burrell,  D.D., 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.   net. 

•*  OELDOM  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  peruse  so  charming  a 
lO  volume  of  sermons.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending 
this  volume  of  powerful  sermons  by  a  prominent  American  divine." 
— Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

'*  These  sermons  are  strongly  Evangelical,  they  give  evidence  of 
considerable  reading  and  knowledge,  and  are  brightened  up  by  many 
apt  and  original  illustrations." — Primitive  Methodist. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  direct,  the  matter  is  solid  and  plentiful, 
and  quotations  from  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  are  often  intro- 
duced very  appositely." — Christian  World. 

The  Rise  of  a  5oul, 

A  Stimulant  to  Personal  Progress  and  Development, 

(Addresses  to  Young  Men), 

By 

James  I.  Vance,   D.D. 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

•'They  are  all  beautiful  addresses,  those  of  a  man  with  intellec- 
tual grasp,  literary  taste,  and  wide  reading." — Primitive  Methodist. 

"An  eloquent  series  of  chapters  ....  The  Book  is  well 
adapted  for  circulation  amongst  young  men  who  will  be  stirred  and 
stimulated  by  it." — Preacher's  Magazine. 

••  Young  men  should  get  this  book,  and  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  its  contents." — Baptist  Magazine. 

Twenty=Four  Sermons  on 
Gospel  Themes, 

By 

Chas.  Q.  Finney, 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

*'  r  I IHEY    are  vigorous  discourses,  the  teaching  of  which  is  still 
JL     fresh  and  stimulating." — Scotsman. 
"  Full  of  spiritual  power,  courage,  and  suggestion." — Bookman. 
••  Keen,  incisive,  trenchant — logic  set  on  fire." — Baptist  Ma^azim 


The  Wonderful  Teacher, 

A  Volume  of  Twenty-Six  Sermons, 
By 

David  James  Burrell,  D.D., 

Of  New  York, 
cr  8vo,  cloth,  3b.  6d.  net. 

"Dr.  Burrell  is  a  strong  and  powerful  preacher  ;  his  message  is 
full  and  clear,  and  is  always  straight  and  encouraging.  The  many 
illustrations  and  quotations  which  Dr.  Burrell  employs  are  always 
pointed  and  full  of  interest."— PV^-jfti^y  Leader. 

"  We  welcome  in  this  volume  an  admirable  compendium  of 
theological  thought  .  .  .  Not  a  page  is  perplexing,  but  every 
chapter  is  deeply  thoughtful." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

The   Church  in  the  Fort, 

A  Volume  of  Twenty-Eight  Sermons, 
By 

David  James  Burrell,  D.D., 

Of  New  York. 
cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  discourses  throughout  are  lively  and  practical." — Baptist 
Magaxi^'C 

"Dr.  Burrell  bids  fair  to  take  the  foremost  place  among  the 
American  preachers  whose  sermons  appeal  to  us." — Expository  Times. 

"  This  popular  preacher  has  never  given  us  finer  work  than  thes« 
sermons  on   out-of-the-way   subjects." — Irish  Presbyterian. 

Typical    New    Testament 
Conversions, 

Sixteen  Discourses, 
By 

Dr.  Frederick   A.   Noble, 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  a  model-book  for  preachers,  and  any  who  are  looking  for 
an  excellent  review  of  the  subject  of  conversion  as  illustrated  in  the 
Bible  will  here  find  all  that  can  be  desired." — Christian Covunomvealth. 

"  The  book  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  especially  to  Christian 
workers  who  have  not  deeply  pondered  this  question." — The  Christian 


Lectures   on    Preaching, 

By 

Bp.   Phillips   Brooks. 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  permanent  value." — Expository  Times. 

"These  valuable  lectures  constitute  a  really  great  book." — 
Baptist  Magazine. 

"  Well  worth  reading  and  re-reading  by  young  clergy.  They 
can  hardly  study  the  great  preacher's  methods  without  learning  much, 
very  much  to  help  and  strengthen  them." — Church  Times. 

The  Influence  of  Jesus 

on  the 
Social,  Emotional,  and  Intellectual  Life  of  Man, 

By 

Bp.   Phillips  Brooks. 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  7iet. 

*"  The  Influence  of  Jesus '  is  theologically  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  Bishop  Brooks'  works.  So  if  one  would  understand  the  man 
we  must  read  this  book." — Expository  Times. 

Expository    Discourses   on 
Pliilippians, 

By 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble, 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

••  r  I  IHE  style  is  remarkably  like  that  of  Alexander  McLaren  in  that 
JL  expository  preaching  of  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  scholarly,  popular  exposition 
that  has  recently  appeared." — The  Standard. 

"  Force  of  thought,  grace  of  expression,  and  aptness  of  illustra- 
tion  are  everywhere  illustrated." — Baptist  Magazifte. 

"  They  have  great  merit.  .  .  .  He  does  not  throw  away  a  pointed 
modern  illustration,  but  he  counts  it  his  business  just  to  let  the  apostle 
speak  for  himself." — Expository  Times. 


Preaching  in  the  New  Age, 

An  Art  and  an  Incarnation, 
By 

A.  J.  Lyman,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
cr  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  wise  and  stimulating  guide.  .  .  .  Rarely  has  a  more 
instructive  and  helpful  volume  appeared  '  — Baptist  Magazine. 

"  'Preaching  in  the  New  Age,'  by  Dr.  Lyman,  is  a  book  which 
may  be  well  recommended  to  all  ministers." — Weekly  Leader. 

"...  Many  useful  hints,  many  gems  of  thought  that  will 
remain  with  the  budding  preacher  as  an  abiding  possession.  ' — Aberdeen 
Daily  Journal. 

Evolution  and  Man,  Here 
and  Hereafter, 

By 

John  Wesley   Conley,   D.D. 

cr  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


' '  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  this  sane,  instructive,  and 
helpful  volume." — Baptist  Magazine. 

"  It  is  a  right  reasonable  book.  Those  whom  it  appeals  to  should 
certainly  seek  it  out  and  read  it  carefully. — Expository  Times. 

'  •  A  more  illuminating  and  suggestive  and  truly  helpful  book  on 
the   subject  we   have   not  come   across." —Primitive  Methodist. 


The  Sunnyside  of  Christianity, 

By 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 

Of  New  York, 
cr  8vo,  CtOth,  2s.  net. 

"Admirable  specimens  of  the  American  pulpit." — British  Weekly. 

"  Remarkably  clear  style  and  forceful  illustrations,    .  .     well 

repays  the  reader  by  the  illustrations  alone  " — Primitive  Methodist. 

"  Every  page  is  freshly  original  and  every  chapter  is  full  of 
suggestive  thought."— CAf/s/mn  Commonwealth. 


Limitations  of   Life, 

A  Volume  of  Twenty-Five  Sermons, 
By 

Dr.  Wm.  n.  Taylor, 

8vo,  cloth,  Ss.   6d.  net. 

*'  /^  LEAR    thinking,   apt  illustration,   earnest  and  tender  appeal, 
V-//     distinguish  the  volume." — Freeman. 
"These  are  vigorous  sermons — racy  in  expression,  keen  in  analysis, 
eloquent  in  style,   evangelical   in   doctrine  and  with  all  the  pathos 
which  a  large-hearted  humanity  gives." — Methodist  Recorder. 

The    Boy     Jesus,      ? 

A  Volume  of  Twenty-Three  Sermons,  \ 

By 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor, 

8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d.  net. 

"No  preacher  who  wishes  to  increase  his  pulpit  usefulness  will 
ever  regret  having  carefully  studied  this  volume." — English  Churchman. 

"  The  same  good  honest  writing  appears  in  Dr.  Taylor's  sermons 
as  in  his  volumes  on  the  miracles  and  the  parables.  And  in  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  he  shows  a  freshness  of  thought  which  often  leads  to 
an  interesting  s,exmon."  —  Guardian. 

"  They  are  the  kind  of  sermons  to  promote  thought  and  lead  to 
true  Godliness." — Christian. 

Contrary     Winds, 

A  Volume  of  Twenty- Four  Sermons, 
By 

Dr.  Wm.  n.  Taylor, 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  They  are  prepared  by  a  mind  at  least  abreast  of  the  times. 
With  an  analysis  quite  scientific,  and  close  argumentative 
reasoning,  the  intention  of  the  preacher  to  be  understood  is  most  mani- 
fest, and  he  has  imprinted  the  stamp  of  a  most  vigorous  mind  on 
every  page  of  this  volume.  Twenty-four  Sermons  of  this  character 
are  quite  sufficient  to  make  any  man's  fame." — Clergyman's  Magazine. 

"  A  storehouse  of  illustration  as  well  as  a  treasury  of  exposition. 
The  Sermons  are  full  of  freshness,  and  though  not  evangelistic  are 
evangelical. ' ' — Christian. 
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